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Monday, 17tli March 

and Following day at II am 

til New Bond Street 

Printed Books 

including honks on (ravel and topography, 
uurks of art, natural hlslory and science, con- 
tinental linoks of llie IStli to the 19th century, 
English literature of thu IStli !<■ Hie 19tli 
teimirv including a small group of 17tlt century 
[»lavs> and volumes of pamphlets. 
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Alnnday, 24th Alnreh 

and following day Bl 11 am 

ut New Bond Street 


English medical books mainly of 
Hie 17th and 18th century but 
with a few continental books of 
an earlier period 

including works by Alexis of Piedmont,- Roger 
Bacon, John Banes ter, Philip Bartaugh, 
TIi. Bar [hull nus, W. Bocrliaave, H. Bright, Sir 


Floycr, John Frelnd, Galen, Jos. GlanvJH, 
Homy Gray, A. von Haller, Wm. Hin-vey, 
l-\ M. and J.B. Hplmotil, Hippocrates, R. T. 
H. Laciincc, D. Le Clcrc, Richard Mead, A. 
Pari, Al. Read, J. Rcmniclln, L.- Rlverlus, 
Wm. Smcllic, Th. Sydenliant. Thos. Tryoii, 
CIl White, Robert Whytt, Thomas Willis. 
Rich. Wiseman, etc., also a number of scarce 
hooks of Popular Medicine. 
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ut New llo ml Slreel 

Valuable Printed Books 

including continental hooks of the 15th to the 
IStli century, including the first book printed 
in Deventer; Gcsner, Mort d’Abel, coloured 
printed plates before letters, 1793 and Dorat, 
Lcs Dalsars, a large paper copy oF the first 
edition bound by Bozcrlan, 1770 ; English 
hooks of the Lfitli to the 19th century, Including 


Thomas Browne, Wm. Chcseldeit, James Cooke 
liclklah Crooke, Sir Kcnelm Dlgby, Sir John 


1C33 and a long run of The London Chronicle, 
79 vol., 1757-1804: books on natural history 
atul science, including J. Napier, Rubdofogine, 
Edinburgh, 1617. ; J. Moxoji, Mechanic!: 
Exercises, 1677-83 ; The Aeronautical Annual. 
1695-97 ; A. G. Butler. Foreign Pinches. 1894 
and Charles Darwin,. Fossil Lepadtdae, 2 vol-, 

g reseutation coplcsj 1851-54 ; colou opiate 
boks and atlases. 
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New York 


Friday, April 11 a< 10 n.iu. and 2 p.m. 

PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 

Including a Fine Collection of Works by John Gould 

The Properties of Mr. William W. Appleton, Mrs. W. R. Buster and Mrs. 
R. S. West, The Estate of Alfred M. Kuhn, Wadsworth Atheneuin and 
others. 

Including : The Alfred M. Khun collection of printed books and manuscript] 
by Walt "Whitman, a fine copy oE The Federalist Papers, New York 1788, 2 volt, 
in ; original boards uncut; two autograph manuscripts of Genrge Gershwin's 
An American fn Parts; 17th-18th century English theatrical literature: 19th 
century English and American literature ; Private Press books t Including Ashu- 
dene .and Gregyiiog ; fine bindings; four handsome medieval illuminated manu- 
scripts; a complete Curtis: The North American Indian , New York 1907-30, 
A0 vols. ; a superb collection of John Gould's works given to Wadswnnb i 
Atheneum by J. Pierpont Morgan, uniformly bound in green morocco gilL 

Catalogue and ittfonnation available from : 

The Book Department 

Christie’s, 502 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Tel. : (212) B26 288S 
Telex: New York 620721 Cables: Cliriswoods, New York 

< . Catalogue also available from 

. Christie's, 8 King Street, St. James’s, London SW1- Tel. : (01) 839 9060 
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Thi second of, a, aerie's pf annual volumes covering 
All t current publications (Including r . periodical 
wholes) In Scotland or relating to Scotland! a 
corrtprahonalvo guide both to books published In 




.llahdd elsdwhdre. 

Vol 2 (oomprlrina publications Issued after 1075 ' 
and prooessed by the National Library of Scotland 
In 1B7B) la. now available. 

Price £9.00 

Vol 3 will be published In autumn, 1980. 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE ; A CATALOGUE OF 
DOCUMENTS 

compiled by Q W.CIendennan 
assisted by 1 C Cunplngham 
. Published by the:' National Library of Scotland on 
bshalf or the David Livingstone..' Documentation 
Proleob 

This publication brings' together all the primary 
sources of Livingstone's published and unpublished 
'Writings (many of Ihe. latter previously unknown or 
uplooated). '- 
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Edited bv BR IAN GIBBONS 
Arden Shakespeare 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

This long awaited Arden edition of Romeo and Juliet is bawl oil 
Ihe second, ‘good* quarto of 1599. All five early Quartos uml ilia 
Jour Folio editions of the play have been collated in the prepara- 
lion of the present edition, and the present test is the result of a 
thorough and scrupulous analysis of the evidence and problems in 
the light of modem bibliographical and editorial principle and 
practice. 

292 pages: Hardback: 04I617R50 2: £8.50 
University Paperback: 0-116 1 7860 X: i'J .95 


P R KING 

NINE CONTEMPORARY POETS: 

A Critical Imruduclioii 

This volume provides close critical studies of a select ion of those 
major poets who have significantly affected the direction of post- 
war British poetry ami have written important work since 19G0. 
Thus there arc individual chapters on the poetry of Philip I. ark in, 
led Hughes, Sylvia Platli, Thom Gunn, Charles lomlinsoii ami 
Men i litis Heaney, and a final chapter in which three voungcr poets,* 
[Douglas Dunn, Tom Paulin and Paul Mills, give their own view o f 
1 hen poetry. 1 :X US.\ 

280 pages: Hardback: 0416718507: £7.95 
University Papa back: 0 416 71860 4: '■£3.50 


Ao »' .*! variable in Paperback 
M C BRAD1JROOK 

SHAKESPEARE 

The port In. his world 

In this major study, Shakespeare's own life story and i he develop- 
English theatrical history arc placed in the wider context 
ol Elizabethan and Jacobean times; but the works themselves are 
the final objective of this ‘applied biography* which offers new 
ftspecU'on many of Uw plays tuid poems* - • i EX USA 

288 pages! University Paperback: 04I6 7J690 4: £3.50 


JOSUE V HARARE 

TEXTUAL STRATEGIES 

Perspectives in posl-SIrucluralHl criticism 

Ah‘oit|slandingcast of contributors seek sib show Hie directions 
}!} which continental and cori linen tally orientated American 
literary criticism has cvojvc&since the influence of structuralism 
bepn to dec! inc-’II.te essays explore [he ways in which criticism is 
Ubw openly challenging lluj pnnjacy df literature. EX USA 

• ; ,472 pages: JHardback: 0416 73740 4i £11.95 
UniycrsityPaperback: 0416 73750 1; £4.95 

•' ’ ’ ■ ■* V-X. V. ■ . 


‘ •' /EILIANKFURST 

EUROPEAN ROMANTICISM: 

•• Sclf-Ileflolitoa 

®(WlWr selected eslracts from primary lexis 
' . ?* Q u 1 what the Romantics themselves held Romanticism. 

TTic texts, given both in their original language and in (r -n-q c- 
: : nnjpteseHLCd according iq the Chief concerns of JSngffi 

French aud German Romantic poets and theorists. 

Juiic: 160 iwgcs: Hardback: 04167)8701: £5 9 5 
’ " V , Unh-ersity papetback: 0416:71880 9: £2,95 ' ■ 


■ -AVnv.-l variable in Paperback 
MICHAEL RlPFATERRE: 

SEMIOtlCS OEPQETRY 


scn.fp.te. this I, firs mShiK • 
iiny language to set out atlehgUHhs views <$ft thb hature of poetry 
end the exigciicicsof Tcadlpg pocjnsj . -EX USA 

224 pages; University Paperback: 6 416,73200 J: £4.50 
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FRANCES SPALDING : 

fl0BCr PF-fti 
Art and Life 

320pp. Granada. £9.9 j. 

0 236 4 0178 5 — 

C J* ‘-fncompHrubl^'Sie 

S! &. •fevat "s? 

people calf Blooms- 
K ^4 BlSAury h« not 
heen neglected during the past fl£- 
Sen ^ years or so. Nevertheless apart 
from Denys Sutton’s introduction to 
his letters (published m 1972) there 
lute been no monograph on Roger 
Fry since Virginia Woolfs bio- 
oranhv was published in 1940. 
Meanwhile a great deal of new itu 
formation taa Jecome awnlaUa and 
a Great deal that could not be said 
. forty years ago hos become common 
knowledge. A new L*i£f Roger 
Kwas badly needed, all du 1 more 
so because Fry was and for long 
reuinlned a controversial figute, it 
is usual to condemn Bloomsbury en 
masse, but Roger has heen 
singled out for abuse. For all these 
reasons and some others Fi ances 
Spalding’s book is very welcome. 

It was in an unlucky hour that 
Virginia Woolf waa persuaded to 
write a full-length biography. There 
had been an alternative plan ,ifhtcn 
would have allowed various friends 
ie contribute chapters dealing with 
different Rspects of Ins many-sided 
career, and if this plan had been 
adopted she might nave confined 
herself to a personal study in which 
she would have left us a record of 
his charm as a friend and as a lec- 
turer, his foibles and absurdities, 
his intellectual humility and sin- 
cerity. Instead of tills she had to 
write at length without a deep 
knowledge of painting and art his- 
tory, and what was worse Bhe had 
to omit the great emotional crisis of 
Fry's life— his affair with Vanessa 


Bell. She wrote with Fry's sisters 
breathing down her neck and 1 
think with u natural reticence ot 
her own. 

The result Is an uneasy hook In 
which one feels that the authoress 
hus ventured into an unfamiliar 
territory, a place too where all the 
most promising avenues were, 
marked “Private No Entry". Even 
without these disadvantages the sub- 
ject would have been ill suited to 
her pen, as she herself said when 
writing about Sickert: “Our bio- 
graphers are tripped up bv these 
miserable impediments called facts. 

She might write magnificently but 
she was still horribly encumbered 
by these unavoidable obstacles. 

Dr Spalding, it must be allowed, 
does not write magnificently but she 
rejoices in facts ; she pursues them 
with admirable rapacity and. better 
still, 1 she knowx what to do with 
them when she has got them ; more- 
over she is a reputable art historian 
and she knows this particular field 
of art history very well indeed. She 
profits by the general liberty of out- 
age which permits us to sneak of 
that which at one time had to re- 
main unsaid. Also, she Is young 
enough to be able to look at old 
feuds and squabbles from a distance 
and indeed from an eminence. The 
complex stories of Roger Fry and 
Ottoltne Morrell and of the break 
with Wyn diham Lewis arc observed 
and, as it seems to me, fairly and 
impartially described. 

It is instructive to compare a 
passage of Virginia Woolfs book 
with that under review : it concerns 
Roger Fry’s youthful affair with Mrs 
Widdrington aud her daughter, in 
the 1930s too many people were still 
olive for Mrs Woolf to do more than 
refer to the business m a few allu- 
sive sentences. These do lint reveal 
the names of the ladies or tneir re- 
lationship, but one is so beautifully 
descriptive that Dr Spalding very 
wisely makes use of.it. Mrs Woolf 
arouses an interest which could not 
then be satisfied. Now 11 can : Dr 
Spalding provides the Information 


that was lacking, and it is in fact 
extremely interesting. Here, . then, 
the facts, far from being an impedi- 
ment, enrich and expand our know- 
ledge. 

From the outset Dr Spalding in- 
sists that “the most central lesson 
behind Roger Fry's career is that 
art is democratic iu the experience 
it offers”. This seems to me true 
and illuminating. Fry became an 
undergraduate at Cambridge in 
1885, already knowing the philoso- 
pher McTaggart and soon to be in- 
timate with Ashbccj Lowes Dickin- 
son and a generation of students 
more socially conscious than the 
generation which came to Kings and 
Trinity at the end of the century 
and which formed the nucleus of 
Bloomsbury. When Edward Carpen- 
ter visited the University, Ash bee 
said : “ It is as if we Iwid a hero 
among us” ; another hero turned up 
In the person of Bernard Shaw. Fry 
admittedly was less deeply involved 
in the socialist revival of the 18S0s 
than were his friends and I am not 
sure that he would, at any point ot 
his career, have described himself 
as a socialist— in the 1911 General 
Election he worked for a Liberal 
candidate. But these early mlbi- 
ences, together with the respect for 
practical philanthropy aud public 
service which he derived from his 
Quaker ancestors, never left him, 
and it is significant that he was 
immediately successful and ulti- 
mately supremely famous as a popu- 
lar liter of art. 

In a curious way his social stance 
Is reflected in his aesthetic doc- 
trines — if one may use such a word 
in connection with one who was so 
consistent in attacking Iris own 
ideas. At the time ol the First 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition, he 
was at a crisis in his career and for 
the first time found himself under 
heavy fire. Dr Spalding gives some 
examples of the kind ol ammunition 
that was discharged against him— 
they make one understand Lyttnu 
Siracliey’s remark, “nobmlv coulu 


lie very much surprised if a stake 
wme sei up tomorrow for Mr Roger 
Frv in the courtyard of Burlington 
House ”. Ii was typical of Fry that 
lie was not so much unuoyed as 
puzzled bv the chorus of abuse 
which came from those cultured 
people who hud previously been 
uninng his mnst eager listeners. 

I now see that my crime had 
heen to strike at the vested emo- 
tional Interests. These people 
felt Instinctively that their special 
culture was mio of their social 
assets. That 10 be able to speak 
glibly nf T'ang und Ming, ol 
Aniico di Sandro and Baldovnietti, 
gave them a social standing and 
a distinctive cachet. This showed 
me that we had all along been 
labouring under a mutual nus- 
- understanding. I e, that we had 
admired the Italian Primitives for 
quite different reasons. It was tclt 
that one could only appreciate 
Amicu di Sandro when one had 
acquired a certain considerable 
ma »4 nf erudition and given a 
grout deal of time and attention, 
hut to admire a Matisse required 
nuly a certain sensibility. One 
could feel fairly sure that, one s 
maid could not rival one 111 the 
former case, but might by a mere 
haphazard gift of Providence sur- 
pass one in the second. So that 
the accusation of revolutionary 
anarchism was due to a _ social 
rather than an aesthetic prejudice. 
The “ haphazard gift of Providence ” 
is strangely reminiscent of the 

Quaker belief in " the true light 
in “ every man Potentially, at nl 
events, aesthetic grace is universal 
and there is no elect. It is 8 view 
which, today, will not be generally 
acceptable. Today we are all, or at 
least we all want to be, art His- 
torians and we like to suppose that 
an history has something to do 
with the development of taste. 
Moreover art history leads us 1 natur- 
ally to icoiiology. We look for the 
programme in the work of art and 
tlii>. in its tun lends us to hunt for 
extrinsic information ; the content. 


preferably the hidden content of 
tin* work uf art becomes ull import- 
ant. Inevitably the linusemuid must 
be sent buck’ where she belongs. 
This tendency shows Itself In the 
proimiiii'cenienis of a certain kind ot 
lecturer who is adept at spinning 
111001403 about the enteric content 
of works of art und who of necessity 
ad dresses us, til e ignoran t mass, 
from a high seat of erudition. Where 
Fry's lectures succeeded in making 
uk feel that we ourselves joined 
with the lecturer in discovering the 
beauties of a painting und that the 
world of art did indeed belling to 
nli nf us. there are among our con- 
temporaries too many who succeed 
only in persuading us that they are 
enormously clever and N 1 ® 1 ® ur 
simple taste for Eormal excellence 
is indeed shallow if not worthless. 

From another point of view It is 
hr, I'd not to admit that in truth the 
mistress was much more likely to 
enjoy Matisse than was her maid. 

It might not at first, at all events, 
be n very genuine taste and I it might 
derive mainly from the fact that 
Matisse had become the fashion ; 
nevertheless it Is u fact riiat novelty 
in art, although it may at first 
frighten the social 61ite, ends by 
becoming socially acceptable. 
Indeed, in another context Fry cuu- 
cedos this point. 

Nevertheless there is evidence 
enough to make us wonder whether 
Fry’s insistence upon the democra- 
tic experience hus received Hie 
attention it deserves. Dr Spalding, 
In a notable passage, describes 
Morion Richardson’s meeting with 
Fry at the time when she had been 
refused an Inspectorship by the 
Board of Education. And she des- 
cribes Fry's pleasure at the results 
of her teaching, or rather of- her 
lack of leaching; his exhibition ot 
her pupils’ work at the Omega work- 
shops ; and Ills efforts to pervade 
H. A. L. Fisher, then the Minister 
of Education, to allow her to set up 
a school. One can well understand 
his failure if he told Fisher, as he 
told Vanessu Bell, Hint here mu 


Two major now paperback series f rom Oxford 


The 




Classics 


New, distinctive paperback editions of the classic books 
accurate,: reliable texts, ..informative introductions and n ° l ® s, .^ t d ^ li hed are . . 

Twenty-five titles will appear this Spring ;. the first twelve, Just published, a . 

.'r-SST;-- - 

85 p ’ . / : - Introductory . . E 1 .B 0 . 
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Anna Karenina 
Translated by LouIbo . 
and Aylmer 1 Maude •>. 
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£1.95 > ■ 
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PAST 

MASTERS 


A new series of short, readable books on 
leading intellectual figures of the past, in . 
which authorities on these thinkers explain 
their Ideas, why they were original, and how 
they influence the way we think today. The : 
, first six title&f-Jiist published at 95p each 
(and available. also In hardbatk at £3.50) are. 

^ume A. J. Ayer 
Jesus Humphrey Carpenter 
• Dante George Holrnea 
Aquinas Anthony Kenny. 

■ *4. / Pascal’ Alban, Krailshelmer. 

d Merit Peter Singer ; 

! Future volumes include Germaine Greer on 
• . Shakbspearer.Anthoriy.Quintgn on- Bacon, 

j. p. Stern on Goethe, Quentin Skinner on 
1 : ; Machiave.lli, and many-more- 

• General, Editor Ke\ih Thomas 
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on inexhaustible supply of real is frrccil to udniit iliat the subject- 
primitive art and re;..] vision which niiiiter contributes io our eujoy- 
fhe Government Mipiesscs at a cost moiu '* ; she might huve added that 
of hundreds of iliousaiicK of in Liis .inn lysis of Chardin’s “ Bene- 
ljouinls”. But there it was— the ilicite” Fry addresses himself with 
jiujiliazarri gifts of Providence were almost Kusklninn enthusiasm to a 
vouchsafed to the .schoolchildren commentary on ilie tiny domestic 
of Dml ley and although these gifts diamn that the painter has observed. 
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religion 


might be stifled by educationalists 
end even mure hy a society which 
demanded that children should ac- 
quire certain reputable and industri- 
ally useful skills, they existed, and 
it seemed likely that if only they 
were allowed free play, the house- 
maid might indeed surpass Iter 
mistress in sensibility. 

In fact the ever-increasing ex- 
pansion of taste duriug the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth tended, no less than the study 
of children’s pa i mings, to suggest 
that excellence in art was not some- 
thing that belonged only to en £lite 
but rather to all pre-industrial 
societies. Eu the uiid-niiierecnth ecu- 


The mother, ns she helps the 
children, looks up to see whether 
the younger child is saying her 
grace in the proper spirit of 
reverence. The girl hns just the 
puazled, anxious, deprecating 
geuure nf a child who half fears 
that she has cot into trouble— 
the older girl looks down at her 
with the exact air oE self-righteous 
superiority from which hIJ young- 
er children suffer. The very slight- 
ness of the theme makes the 
miracle of its exact notation all 

the greater 

Let us note in passing that this 
rather uncharacteristic passage does 
not take us into alien lerriinrv ; 
there is nothing here tliuc the 


tury Ruskin might sriii dismiss all observer might nor find out for lilm- 
arc that came neither from Hellenic self and indeed this kind of refer- 
not- from Christian sources. With eucc t° content is in some respects 
the advent of the Japanese print more “democratic” than a formal 
such a p:isiiion became difficult ; by analysis. 


191(1 it was quite untenable. In Vanessa Bell, who, in theory at 
1920 Fry could write of the negro least, duns more resolutely than 
art than being exhibited in London : anyone to nor husband's teachings 
We have the habit of thinking in their purest form, found herself 
that the power to create exprev more and more In disagreement 
aive plastic form is one of the with Roger Fry as he increasingly 
greatest human achievements, Etta eked his own former positions, 
and (ho names of. tho great Indeed she affected to be shacked 
sculp Lots arc Handed down Tram (I doubt whether any Lheory had in 
generaiicm to generation, so that truth the power to shock her)' and 
ic seems unfair to he forced if may be argued that, as a theorist, 
to admit that certain nameless Fry had more to offer to her sister 
savages have possessed this than to her. Dr Spading briefly 
l>otver not only In a higher examines the possibility that his 
degree than we have at this ideas, which Virginia Woolf her* 
moment but than ive as ft nation self allowed' to have been of im- 
have ever possessed it . . . same parlance to her in the writing of 
of these things- are great sculp- *o the Lighthouse, also influenced 
turn— greater, I think, than any- her in the writing of The Wanes 




I The paths of heresy 

I appeared in 195b, a book which is bring out the social and political that^tlieir f‘ am “also shara^lff same 

1 stiFl an essential tool as the “dices mtomoni jo ?P e n ' e °4e gnostics sorry she allows herself w write about the pat 
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£7.95. ^ , ' "K nnd tl,e %" pp ® 1 Irriml were fence of Catholic Christianity to the 

0 297 77709 2 entire se f a “ f a J n "f w J‘ 5 rr .T effect that teaching authority, en- 

■■-■== photographed and English transia misted b t h e Lord to the apostles, 

tions made from the transcrioea . g t j lc|1 passed on t0 the churches 
i„ December 1945 .an Egyptian texts. Dr Robinson and his col a- which tUeh . mission founded. 

1 ca nr made, with his mattock, an borators produced in 1977 an uiyalu- ...... . ... .. 

pea k«ni?eical find that has come to able volume offering a provisional The gnostics also disbelieved in the 
* rc 5S2? S a substantial industry translation of ail the new texts other human reality of Christs passion, a 
generate , early Christianity than the fragments which defy view winch naturally rinses the 

among studes en ^j rQnmein 0 f ..gen struct ion. Through an opulent speculative question whether, in the 


The gnostics sorry slie allows nerseij u> 
esurrccrion not that “from the year 200 we have 


Robinson, of Claremont in Califor- 
nia, nnd the support of Unesco, the 
entire set of mnnuscripts were 
photographed and English transla- 
tions made from the transcribed 
texts. Dr Robinson and his colla- 
borators produced in 1977 an invalu- 
able volume offering a provisional 


nf Its pagan enviruroaeiu »*■ 
Jfi mystic Ismf low magic, and re- 
do us syncretism. The find con- 
listed of a cache of Coptic cod.ces 

buried ht the second hall of the 


ng out tho social uttl political that llieir hostility to gnosticism ^perhtjjj t s l “ l ie sl, b e as ^ ,d 

phearions of some of their char- cannot be ^, x .°^ er jL ' |c t0 wr ; ie about the pattern of main- line 

eristic doctrines. The gnost.es Christian tradition. 

eve“ U, bu“'as an no evidence for women taking The trouble with the main-line 
® n fl mid^loBical ^experience in prophetic, priestly, or episcopal tradition is iw doubt that it apenka 
r a ^,rrt S r S tS 5 P anS n i n all Foies among orthodox clu.icl.es ’ a |he language oF paternal authon y. 

' s “ t0 theii' vision. She true sentence apparently intended gisliops are fathers in God. The 

5, t h l Vt thk nsvdiolOfiicai inter- to cany the false suggestion that mmds through whom the tradition 

lrpuitbnn ^ undercuts the ^classic de- before the year 200 women are lflok iw decisive and irreversible 
iretation ui e c ... I known to have exercised piesbytcral sliapC | iave received tlje honorific 

ihut teachUic aS en- or episcopal functions in the great title Church Father*. The authority 
H hi the Lord 5 to the apostles, Church. (That they prophesied is structure looks unattractive to those 
S.«1 .«S D. to the c/iuiche of course certain.) When Professor who prB fer the aUerimLivc society 
founded Pagels wants to quote a Christian „ r underworld where bearded 

uch their mission touna . writer who speaks of women in the weirdies are more obviously wel- 

The Gnostics also disbelieved ill the Church as she would like, she turns ct >me or at least in evidence. The 
imun reality of Christ’s passion, a not to any Nag Ham mad i text but a, 10 9tics expressed ail alienation 
ew which * naturally raises the to the highly anti-gnostic Clement of bmh frein tins world and from the 
leculative question whether, in the Alexandria who affirms both a normal sacramental life of tne 
> V Mirh renburv. Muhammad was in- feminine element in God and the Christian church. 


true sentence apparently imenaeu Bishops are latm 
to carry the false suggestion that niinds through w 
before the year 200 women are took j ts decisive 


series of facsimiles all the texts are seventh century, Muhammad was in- feminine element ni ^u ana t e 

^ a s i?; c bool “° sc, ’°' u,s ■“* srssLTS&'fi.rB = srtfttrst 

to read Coptic. For mag g^tosUcs this disbelief en- vexed at her 


equality of men and women. Fourth- T , expresse d their alienation 
century Syrian Fathers would be from L y he w ^ rld aat | f rom the human 
vexed at her pronouncement that . atirlbutiug at to m- 


' . . For many gnostics this disbelief en- vexed at her - pronounceraenr tnat CQnd j t j on by atirlbutiug at to *n- 

Of the fifty-two new documents ta{ | ed moral consequence that by 200 vlrtuaHy all the femnine competenC or malevolent angelic 



; s Vi f: \ 


broadly tncoaopiiH.«* , tant _ f a u die new texts is seems especiBuy coi.^ino* 

! gent from and at ^m« sey°iely Impo ta tj» ings ascr ibed Pagels is the large htprgical and 

"'Sml&i ! critical of main-hne ChrisQanity as ert y in die Coptic Gospel of teaching role allowed to women in 

that emerged out of the various B “ d Hals rfilitly amacted at least some gnostic sects. Admit 

t Se 2S ' attention wjen the 1956 


seems — v , , urn eviucutc iu, ms ui.umi.iwi. , r nr a «pr.tinE marriase to ue- 

Pagels is the large htprgical aiitl thc virgin Mary conies in the mid- v the divincW intended order 

“■as* s± “ r r* \s. th,rd ccmuiy - WZ£SL a IS? drew the 


This book will dissatisfy some opposite conclusion from the some 
learned readers familinr with the duallstlc premises, and had cxcit- 


: -Sk'/ v 


seems probable that the books wiietnev or nai L, ‘‘“ ““”V ^eadTHcsslo think the relationship readers that will matter little, une o 

belonged to the library of a Jesus preseiv e s a u t he c between Jesus and Mary Magdalene 'Elaine Pagels lias an enviable gift heady 

admitted to that community. f riS S laSsof th/uew Comic for mlting.eosily. Her theei, tW rep»i 


heady stuff, however is wholly un- 
represented in the Nag HanunadL 


thing we produced even in the 
Middle Ages. . . . 

To review an exhibition of negro 


nnd indeed determined the form of 
that work. Those who enjoy specu- 


Margeri} Fry, E, M. Forster, Lytton Siracheu, Andri Gidc, Vanessa and Clii’e Bell , MatUnne Lalla Vanderttllt, 

and the flamboyant Iris Tree. 


lutions of' this kind will find here £ ytton Sj r ?diey. After 1910, as beliefs as hard and fast as Clive 
a promising point of departure. It ' a **? ssa ®*11 W6 stopped Bells Art, he maintained, as Clive 

.... 2 !i _ ? .. la tin; ntuiiif C. K. Mnm-n nml Hall .lij ...i. ... j ■ 


care, knowledge and sympathy, aM 


dria Issued throughout his jurtsdic 
lion a warning against the reading 
in the church lectionary of book! 
oilier than the Bible canon an< 


especially deplored the study of inclination to think the Christian Accordingly, tor evidence ™ presence in tiie historical me ot tier dook . *«» «« 

“secret books” or apocrypha com- ^Judo,, in spite of its power and gnostic sympathy im fen “ ni ". B jesus and of his church with a vast the s " osl J5 d | f nd is ?xp!icitly 

posed by heretics. Perhaps his in- . undhninfshed attraction, Badly res- emancipation Profewor P«8 fabrication _ of Irrationality that by . " nni ..;J S that there 


that he could disregard' a whole c , f k 
complex nf European ideas about n, mte 
beauty and that he could look Eni 
easily and admiringlv at the art “ 
of cultures utterly different fiom Hides 


are to this extent catholic, then 
nrr clearly has a quality which is 
not to be found in literature. Tt 
carries a message which goes so 
directly to the. senses that It needs 
neither translation nor explanation! 


- — « ■ »v kJMj uu«a ilUL « • • fc 1 l, i _ - . lift ittwu jo watbij puomuib awe 

think it necessary to pursue the rI,,nk was n . ot without its, effect but rather an attitude — an attitude who never knew him: onthentlw 

matter very far. **« n those writers who had sceptical,' but open-minded to the hand Dr Spalding, like several oil* 

Enough hns been said to suggest ,, ] ost . thoroughly neglected the point : of gullibility ; an attitude also younger critics, seems able to fid 

the large variety of intellectual alii- y.^. ua a f t8 ‘ had unforeseen results, which in argument led him always qualities in his painting which w 

tudes which Fry felt able to adopt, ^ nc 1,at ‘ o een a , sufficiently to assume that the discussion missed. She is not blindly or S* 

and pet haps it was because .he was obscure group, none of tne central could have no object save to arrive ingly enthusiastic: her careful k* 

vk i - ■ _ 1 ■ * ' ■ . . fiaiirp.i no vl tiff ns 1 vpf or-tii H um at t-Via n n l. i.—i- _c t.i. lib 


Strachey. 


n elth er tran slathf^nor exid an atlon yec , r think t he > ¥3s deeply influen- of Fry himself. This had its effect behind him some very genial and of his friends supposed. 

Inev i lablv we m Is t n, | , t ml even though he did ndt alto- uj»n the group j it had become very distinguished friends but — tW„ Jn nnothird’ 

»ijr nuSS«« . u t gether give them a doctrine. identified with an unpopular cause, ao it seems to me-— a certain high -■ Thor 1 W M su,e \ y bfl , anQt rLu* 

^rvrSTSSS sMSTSSi- &^Wsftaa. 


in. Gordon Square and 
y Square three, perhaps four, 
already concerned with the 


F^roy Square three, perhaps tour, «lnfofd by the row with Wynd- when he” fell 5ft 
that Ihe “story ”, using that word **» already concerned with the ham Lewis concerning the Omega The ntl „ „ 


SbK war. mportant way, by friond. waa tha faat that lhay could 


misprints uuu niieiiciu«" 
;e mny be corrected. “ 


me Story ot me i bu# « B wb RTnectatioits : notably the hope Hint etic aaaicceu la aipinuvi».« . 

course towards eventual publication f xp 9 enostic documenta aup- as allowing women to prophesy in 
is a mixture of folly, selfishness, auriiMd^ we may the community and to minister the 

generosity and energy. Some of F e , ed J y a] ^native Cliristlanitw chalice in his eucharlst. Tcrtulhan 
the original papyri were used as Lmnatheric to Eastern and indlvt knows of heretical women who are 

fuel by i>easaats ignorant of their ^ a .ff gt mysticism, unencumbered by allowed to teach, argue, exorase, 

value. But news came to percolate historical and miraculous events, cure, and even (cl^a^ of hrn^rs) 
through to Cairo dealers and so to ama .i C i pn ted if not from clergymen, baptise. The senterica lllurtMtes 
Western scholars in Egypt with i feH st. from the notion that holy «“ra thaj TertoUlan^ JJJ 

their ear to the ground. One codex or d erfl ought to be a male preserve, rivalled capacity to rntmutirctuie 
iras smuggled out of Egypt and, °nd allowfng one to be bolder than polemic - “SSL the exer- 

after a tourney across the Atlautic t h e main-lirfe Christian, tradition In climax lvould ^ve been . the 

and back, wa 5 finally ■ bought at a admitting “natural evil” (In con- else of ; r 0 i e t tf ege Te- 

Brussels cafd by -Gilfes Qiuspel on tr HSt to those evils which human - functions had ho k ‘‘3 1 

behalf of the Jung Institute in beings cause by their actions) to bo ing exercised by gnostic vo 
Zdrich It was later added, wisely, not only within the purpose but Some confusion is introduced hero 


diffusion of art leads us not only l*Q«ibly Saxon Sydney Turner, 
to a, democratic but to a 'formalist although his excursions into paint- 
view of its nature. . ■ ; *n& may perhaps have resulted from 

r. t* i. .u. 3 influence. Nevertheless, so far 

Jf J® not easy .to sav, Bnd T doubt as -oud con discover Bloomshurv 

Juilf'dijSj & M far“he d oSSfd li t Vr®^ a %„7 h ’ ,I p , hSlca1 

rt«7v«fon e i : id0 “ ! r in H took its tdrie from 

- about- ■ sortie of the more "sweeping . 

statements in .CUve .Ball’s Art and LV. ^ ^ r , 

k sffi=cT^ i! "a g P i" t „ r ‘i ,o r. rxom purita 

"'of no consequence in. itself ”. — • • 

The variations of his thought and II “~I • \ 

1 Rrt nlilmo • cK P! By Edward Lucie-Smi tli 


. _ not admire. his paintings. If he had 

In a sense, then. Fry solidified been less magnanimous the barrier 


to pop 


By Peter Hebblethwaite 


msmm 


— seem to have little relevance. Repin, Martin Spencer end the bloodv- Martins Rn i Ball’s excellent ». t-i =~- ■ ■ miriRti've'a, a new er^ ls~ dawning.’; -- -- . u „ ltni « lism u dead 

.asss Mte awi zssa h 

.aSEftfiK iU “^ a?ing ' 4 “? ^ I oE tha Catholio ’S^d.M«rtS» s -p-gs, £ 

s^fl sml (he ivasa favourite pupil th a Arts and CraEts Movement It . narrati™ format makes a sonje^ : 0 34Q248Q1 7 ... .... .’the backlash . hu ..^eady beep fat nu^imi 
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John Bowie 

A HISTORY OF EUROPE 

“Other historians will pick their own quarrels over 
their own periods, but Mr Bowie need not worry. He 
can pride himself on that rarest of achievements ; a 
history text-book, every page pf which can be. read 
with pleasure, and which will itself enhance the 

culture that he so worthily records.” . 

Michael Howard, Sunday Times 

“An independent work of remarkable scope and 
insight. He manages to pack all the essentials ... into 
less than 800 pages with masterly ease, carrying the 
reader along with no sense of hurry or cramming ■ an 

' enthralling bo ok.” . M _ . 

C. V. Wedgwood, Daily Telegraph 


last decade. , In distkissing Rem- J° S!H U A C - TAYLOR : : . . cally revolutJahqcjr orid-ns. Thomas Best of a 

hrandt’s “Titufi at hisDa«k '*■ “ Fnr - The p(lne Arts Jo America , Bakins, with hia roots' in. much the assessment 

J >'.. ' . . ,rLs « Saqia «wl (ne was a favourite pupil the Art* t 

••• — -r; : — — : — ; i— i ?K?S* U" lver m<y of Chicago Press, of tho French arch-academic Jean- tn e turn ol 

• r n lif jn < prt p Leon. GciOine) makes David’s strm* men thou 

« “» 7J15U 5 B0ni<II tnlA AH avnilullln. nC A M..I _ . l I 


and second that a lot of pious clap- 
trap is talked about it. The second 
proposition is .most certainly true. 


Seeker & Warburg/Heinemann 


£12.30 
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American art wai 
centre of the sinfi 
pq«M945 America) 
I mice. But,' : whil 
perceive , the relev 
Exprcsslomsm and 
to western culture 
sanie could not be i 
painting and aculpl 
a?WM940. ■ Or i 
> historians, Joshua 
eluded, Beam Intei 
a difficult aqt of t 
. In many ways t 
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die Arts and. CraEts Movement at . narrative format makes a sorgj . .0 340.248017 ■ V ‘fe J? ac dre^ bFtti/Cougr^a- sagacious remark that the question . 

Return of the century. The crafts- different point. In modern AmerJ . , • 1 ^ ^ l t i Hir - " ‘ St to be ‘"What . ii ’ 

men thou became the modernists at least until the start of p ~ q n ^„ r . at vtiihi “cau radietj"tliati Who. Is-. light? ■•But 

and innovators. A visual language {which is when the book sicfg t Gerard Roel deserves every syitt 'fiSSir 'consideretT as a : fcath- since he has already stated, the 
acceptable in a poster, a book [t was easy enough to fc. P«iiy ; he hadastrokeofbadlutk. 'SSc 1 ^ColoSaS? nw functlofc as ' principle that “the progress of 

S!*5S®te. S r . B .pot seemed out- bad classic stature and who fc • As lie observes on his penultimate “ii, tehchina role ecumenism can be no lacker, in 


Hriedridi W'new material and cthne 


and firmly th®l 


tU fi* -T iaU| str « K e ok ubu 0 ji c theologian nor 

Page* «M erv ^ s °« n M s PT ,i t e such in a teaching role 

other Neel here* 
obsolete bv i Ih* hook la. mu*ded.. He_ greatly >. 


C h m a teaching ro.e & i than the ' preferred 
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sU ' Is widespread, expen mentation, .vj. (hen, quotes Raymond E. Brown*. 
fSpkul' which Sie Dutch Roman : Ce*ohc. y em<l rk : that '“tke side which take* 
o the . Church ’ engaged was a g®P^ : ' t Iie first bold step wUl be reetenb- 
a Vat-" almost everywhere. .The - Bishops able ag tile. . most Christian . 
izatlon were, paragons of listening, dm Bvrvo l But slnce the posribility of 
hi lo^e and.shgred rospqnsIbiRty. A? bold steps has Jutt been excluded, 
but'. be .a. result, *.the< Sutph h'VliJ' the quotation is merely a gesture 
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Nigel Williams 

JACK. BE NIMBLE 

"Mr. WilliawB* ear for ! dialogue . Is. outrageously 
accurate and he has a gift for comic absurdity that is; 

Uttle shdrt of gehius.* 1 : . ; : ‘ '■ ' 

, , , .. SelittH Heatings, Daily Telegraph 

“An tinusually. funny novel that also: deals delicately 
and feelingly vfrith things that matter . , I* 

- Hermioiie Lee, Observer 

•Wry. fuhny ... fulhof vigour and tal^rit . . - n 

Andrew Sihclmt, The States. 
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A holiday visit to a remote 
■Welsh 
Village 
unlocks the 
door to a 
Victorian drama”" 
of love and ambition. 

3ut the Jove turns to h ate 
and driving ambition to 
folly, Poignantly portrayed 
and delicately writ leu. 
£5.50 
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Child 

CATHERINE 

DUPRE 

The (angled emotions of an 
Edwardian family played 
out against the 
decaying 
Magnificence 
of Kelsioji 
Knoll, 


'Intelligence , . 
warmth 
and 

candour 

ip the 

telli ng make it immensely 
readable/ 

ISABEL QlflGEY, 
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reasonable about these relationships, civilization. Stephen Spender, whose 
which is about us much us anyone reported comments ini Hay-Lewis in 


333pp. 


The title and sub-iitle of Sean Day- 
Lewis’?, biography of his father are 


decently needs to know. Overall, 
though, it was an uneventful life. 
Day-Lewis objected quite strongly 
when reviewers of his autobiography 
.said so in I960, retorting, “Well, 
it has been eventful enough for me ", 
and no doubt his inner life was 
various and even turbulent enough 
to keep him preoccupied. 

C. Day-Lewis, like other 


this book are tartly equivocal, bus 
said that he was sure th.it “ for Dav- 
Lcwis Communism mcnni t lie vil- 
lage pub . . . Ids group of chaps ", 
It was Spender, an in t er nal iusiu 1 isc 
nnd intellectual, who apparently per- 


to ho lmrii in the years 1900 -Uij. 
□ml Charles Caiisley who describzj 
1 in ns \ llL ' we.iicst lyric jffi 


POLITICS 


Deciding against Dubcek 

By Cecil Parrott 


die com ury and this ] a 
Ycms nnd Hardy ", But theft 
exceptional judgments; the criiS 
consensus ranges from quite 3 
fil’d admiral inn •- ■ ■ qwiv 


sim ded Day- Lew i s jo gi ve up being a I ion. As his I liter 'vnlumej^f' ^ 


Co nun uni. sir in 1938' i hough Day- appeared 1 ) ay- 1 . c wlj ii ad "a 
Lewis’s withdrawal from tile Party time from TLS reviewers • so invS 
. . l.. LiHy-Lic wis, nice umer young was done quielly and without loud so that after he became Laurw, 

more significant than they appear. - A h .h™ i, eEBn i:r* og a retractions, a circumstance winch he refused to send m t;,„ t.-JT 
J>* subject was bom Cecil Hoy- l„ caused hi,., difficulties , cars later 

“ ■“ when he was trying to get an Amcrl- 
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allegedly had a common in- Czechoslovak Embassy and othei 
t in Stirling the Czechoslovak agencies in London were regiutiea 
-intent because of its possible as nests jof spies— ;KGB su-onguoius. 
the 


who 

terest 

In Czcchoslo- e ^ ect 0ll t[ 1L * nationalities they had 
to control. They were joined _ by 
representatives of army opinion, 
University the KGB, and bureaucrats con- 
cerned with ideology and Parly dis- 
cipline. 

Such a view postulates that the 
rite Soviet 


Under DiihCek they might have 
encountered less distrust, from the 
British authorities. 

But the main focus of discontent 
lay. in Mr Vnienta’s view, in tlie 
Ukraine. “The Ukrainian Factor 
has already been exhaustively 
examined by Grey Hoducti and 


- , , . totalitarian system in cite soviet examined uy v.i«ry 

Wlw did Brezhnev order the i«va- Ullion . |, as becume sufficiently Peter J. , Porichnyj of 
■iln nf Czechoslovakia only seven- . . . a |i ow a two-way funicular verstty m their book Vic Ukraine 
*T ° n «s after the Bratislava con- which permits* initiatives and the Czech .Crisis. After asseim 


Lewis mid he is referred to in this 
way ill rhe dedication tn Auden’s 
Paid on Both Sides . But Cecil 
strongly disliked liis Christian name, 
which had been licsiowcd iipuii him 
by his father, an Anglo-Irish clergy- 
man of strongly Unionist convic- 
tions, as a respectful copiniemora- 
tion of the great Lord Salisbury, 
who died about the lime Cecil was 
conceived. When Cecil began to 
publish poetry in die twenties he 
shortened the offensive name to the 
laconic ” C. ” which he used for 
the rest of his life. At about the 


private 

.inherited one job front him at 
Helensburgh — and he kept at it 
lunger than most. In 1935 he gave 
ft up to become a full-time writer, 
supporting himself as a poet by 
writing detective novels under the 
mi mil- of Nicholas Blake. Between 
1935 and 196B he published twenty 
of i hem, exercises in the well-made 
talc uf crime and detection that 
was a traditional mode of recreation 
for the educated classes. In 1938, 
Day-Lewis, already well-known 
under his own name as a poet and 
a writer of “serious" fiction, r6- 


much ndmired. 
The 


can -visa. 

Scan Day-Lewis quotes a remark 
by his father dial “ my disposition 
has always been to conform *' and 
that he was n mini “who longed to 
came to terms with society or 

wanted a society with which he of these pages. Day-Lewis "mad* i 
could be reconciled Joining the small poetic talent go a long tn 
Communist Party was one kind of and his reputation .surely oweda 
conformism to the spirit of the age : much to his success in insrihuunst 
** r»_.. r * - izing himself ns to a real can* 



Hie present reviewer can «* !-. 
continue the melancholy naditM ‘ 
of these pages. Duv-Lewis mud. , t 


it took Day-Lewis a few steps along 
a road from which lie quickly re- 
treated. It was while he was still a 


same rime he dropped the hyphen tired with his family to a rfiree- 
from the family name in wiiat his hundred year old house in rural 
son admits 'was n gesture of inverted Devon. The lineaments of an 
snobbery, so that Cecil Day-Lewis English literary life were becoming 
whs transformed into C. Day Lewis, established, though the pattern was 
But in 1 his later years ' Day Lewis rudely disturbed when the war 
ivus inclined to restore the hyphen, came nnd Day -Lewis took a job with- 
By then he was setting much store lhe Ministry of Information in 
by the name " Day having been London. His first collections of 
persuaded by the Pro feasor of Celtic poems had been called Beechen 
Studies at Harvard that it stemmed aild Country Comets, titles 

from an old Irish family called 6 Panting to Day-Lewis's ertrly incli- 
petighaidh, and he scents to have ““"on .to a pastoral attitude to life 
intended a punning reference to it 
“I the title of his autobiography, 
ine Burled Day, 

Here, as elsewhere, Semi Dny- 
Levvis sets the record straight and 
diminishes his father's romantic 
inclinations ; he has established 
that the Days came not from Ireland 
but from Kent. There wore still 
sufficient traces of authentic if 
dtl tiled A ngl a-Irish ry to snris fy 
Cecils aspirations; his .father’s 


and letters. 

His insularity was one character- 
istic that marked him off from 
his contemporaries. In an age 
when writers travelled all the time, 
setting off at a moment’s notice — 
on “ Fleming’s trek or Isher wood's 
ascent”, as Donald Davie’s line has 
it — Day -Lewis stayed in England. 
He was thirty- four when he went 
abroad for the first time, to spend 
four days in Paris participating fir a 


mother wda h- Butfer. so lltauThb ■ conference organized by' the Inter- 
could claim a degree, nf kinship, national AsSoolatibii of Writers far ‘ 
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, ... kinship. 

not onlv with ihe Dukes of Or- 
monde, but with Yeats. His mother’s 
fa.nirly traced a termons connection 
*“8 Oliver Goldsmith. Yet tills 
Irish dimension was mainly a matter 
for mytlimaking 5 CeciPs actual 
roots in Ireland were of the slight- 


the Defence of Culture. He had 
crossed the Channel with estab- 
lished prejudices against the French 
and against intellectuals, and re- 
turned with diem fused into a parti- 
cular detestation of French Intel- 
lectuals, such as- Aragon ajid 



most effective one. Do as we spoken. But can these two 

dictate or we ih*Jl ploces of information really tell us 

.1 - e 1 — ~-.v , |,, a t £ vou do it. As Tito said m 1 . w i ien we do not know how 

Uon of the merit of what he won i,j, speech at Pula on November 11, meetings were conducted, what 
Nevertheless, f cun believe that kh I ios&^-that speech which angoj - ®^^ 1 ® : te m S on the '* agenda " the speaker 

» much: "urfor- “XTo aSd .love all what the; 


Of ut least smv r,,rr. 
reformers in tlie same lurid light as 
their Ukrainian satraps saw the 
« bourgeois nationalists ’ at home. 
In other words to them , the 
Dubccks, Smrkovskvs and Kiiegeis 
et ni wore simply Dzubas, Karavan- 


phase- during- ^ ZShTS Wtadrt always akys. «Jd Chorovlla jadUsmsa and 

pleasure to many readers, Inij m * *1.., miiii-m-v force settles accuany *i, 0 i- ilw mclu- merited the same treatment . iu 


partly because the pastoral mo^ 
into which Day-Lewis easily fell, a 


think that military force 
everything "■ 


»,-«,-»ap^rsit 

mlmM 

h*an decidad on in May « bddrn. Cortdahtee mcatmg, wl , e ri,ir ■ “SSS tan» of many Ukrainians, 

sneakers in previous years seems « lflRde r’s eyes.) 

siiHBest ■ that representatives; trort (}ne can of course understand 
tlio* Ukraine and By^o-Russia e Jhat SUe | esti w ho was so deeply 
generally included m the lists tot iaTOlved iu nationalities affairs 
speakers because they come from m , , u gce thlllgs ihis light, but 

two of the four biggest «pubhcfl- u SU|>poS0 that Brezhnev .and 
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f st ’ T as bora there, admittedly, Malraux. . 

S? kaois, but thp - Ac that time he was still, though 
wi? « r o : ed ,i 0 E °S la » d w I ,on he *ot for much longer, a member of 
°^' an ^- tiiercaf, er be the Communist Party. His fame as 
nl the Fnii1«h° nVe f t,0 - n " f d V callori a P° et developed early and too 
at wfllri?? 1 pJf»n r qrf 8I i na f Ias ®, ea : Wdb.ind he had what would now 
nr 'ohorK^. «I ep Sc ,0 ° 3 ,n l .V°i! do,, » ^ ca “ e d an attractive public image. 
Oxford ^ ’ Bnd Bt Wodham = Sean Doy : Lewis remarlu tHspassiftn- ' 

^ _ 4 ately, his success was matched 

&ean Day-Lewis keeps the trunca- w, , h 8° od looks, an elegant outward 
ted Christian name but restores the style of drt 
hyphen. The subtitle, of tlio book orthodoxy, 
is Interestingly revealing of his owin' ; commitment 
attitudes. Once, in more expansive expressing ' ' 
days, a deceased Poet Laureate Lawrence 
might have had a much longec book bribed C 
than this written about him, with “nd'tvko 
the self-assured and definitive sub- Party d« 

title, «' The Life ” That U no longer known ‘ left-wing ppiirions Would 
ft ow wc do tilings. But a work of make him a- valuable' catch. He was 


■ The 1946 portrait of Cecil Day- 
Lewis by Lawrence Cowing, which 
was commissioned by Rosamond 
Lehmann. Cowing ■ wrote in his 
diary, on January 24, "I have 
been painting Cecil and he. in 
Ins ingenious and determined 
way, has taken the opportunity 
to wrife a poem . . . t have kept 
: my painting room a great deal 
tidier since I read it. ’ Who was 
Gowing ? * — The painter in that 
■ poem by Dny-Leiais.” 

communist that he began tlio 


money. Being so nuturally iraiuihi 
a poet — as even his defender! , 
admit — the poets he admiral spot* ' . 
loud and clear tlirougli his wi. • 
So reading Day-Lewis's poetry Mirfi 
also givo the sense of' reading ha .- 
of outer poets at ihe snjno i!m; i . 
Auden mid Hopkins and 0w« a >- 
the 1930s ; thereafter Hardy— abort ] . 
all — and Yeats and Housnuo fit i 
Robert Frost and Edward Humui • 
and then, towards rite end, Aria ! 
again, though this time late Aria , 
When .Day-Lewis was Imlts* • j 
deliberately and cnpscioualy, 4i : 
results could be interesting » 
accomplished as in the i- 
of pastiches in An . Italian Virt- t- 
But often he seemed dfacs^ i 
oertingly unconscious of wbai * j . 
was up to: “’Hie Poet" w , 

example, from his collection * 
1943, Word Over All, is a patchwoii j 
of unosslmiluicd phrases and imagM 
f«m Yoats. 

An excess of uegHilVc 
was a disabling factor in Day 
art, combined w ‘ ' 
cal facility und 
critical capacity 
found in jnuinr poets 


t'ion" buT as'Tflnal "and irrevocable they; apply, 
one, and the date for the troops to 
march had depended not on what 
Dubfek might or might not say or 
da but exclusively 911 logistical or 
seasonal considerations? In that 
case, in order to bridge the gap be 



irnm (HKiiiE internal meuauica oiuy j ni . two ■ yn»*u».w iu ■«- -------- it,... 

defence or seeking outside alliances,, year for nut more than a day .views of provincial 8°v® l .F°rs. ' Afte 

and this is the kind of game the Seems to, suggest that aJ| they erg nfiWW 1 ■ 

Russians are experts In playing. . function is that of a. r^bbor Sized for Shelest a behaviour. 

Some three mondts later, Break- albeit formally an - * " “ 


most 


nev 
league 
can do 
acliien 

to do. 

in favour [of an 


put tm tny hautt m obviously the . pre- house ot cat as. 

_ invasion] ; what against »m. central Committee of the premises 

odlnugn . would have happened? You- .cer-. cedents- that -a .i^cislva for his are highly s PS, cul ”M'’ c ' ^ 
}.: tainly would not be sitting here now meeting v . convince o blame him. The facts ate 

nodM \- «nd perhaps I shouldn’t okherl” ' fate P fe e r i.Jr he would be able. It is. curious to tl»in 

ki MoA General Secretary that n > wo« States . administr 


on which . . 

speculative, One. cannot 
— are unobtain- 

think that the 
atloit . has 
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in. Brozhhoy, | n 19G8 had a (fcomalli course- Burgesses, x . 03 ; wnlcdr _ it appears 

.hrusUoliBv. m Tn wferc In key |W Jl»j sovle'uni’on 

— ^aas mwm 


this Invitation to become part of «#»» intu a nriiULUVU ivi _ g#H • r >‘ 


:=ECB-*W “only 3SWS5r^> Number .10 

lated— ■ would be . r* eieBeo . th ftr ji inil doing us proper job. 

vq dgys. The mc 0 ring ex u rtfhw ^ * >H ^ cse Bge nts 

the iinvH 

aatedT eight. ... , , II "reolacemeius. because 

But one has oilier doubts. Would, min | 8 tera who publish diar . ie 5, 

But one_ ^ Secretary, and- revea i Cabinet proceedings indirect- 


ctioscn description,' “ An English wdenr, his Uti 
Literary Life/', Is remarkably speci- ■ ^ was very 
ric and limiting, with a tendency to ’ ^unities for 
tvpLfication that was, i it . facr, very ? r My. k j n d of serious political " 0 r 
aopropnate to C. Day-Lewis. What i"d«stna! agitation ’* ' * — - 
clearly emerges from bis son’s hook Cheltenham where 


1944,“" Winr - 
mcA retire 
wurkitig 3- . I 

wring the JdSt 'drop 
out of himself before * _ 


Day-Lewis was perhaps , 

J with poetry; M 

ttl 


At «.L rMd 

being -a poet, and too little wiW ' . 

■ intolerable'- wrestle with 1 words 
meanings.;',. V'-.-' 

• Day-Lewis’s poetry, 


hawks ”. Brezhnev was still not 

powerful enough to defy them . o_ r ..„ tarv 8 nu- „ , 

and had sbojerimes to ; bow to tholr. | a fact, the General he * l *“Jj r tb * r0 JJVJJ* ^ 8a me service, 

views against his better judgment. . other members of the row W po««ra u* ^ minister 
■The hypothesis that, the decision went_to nlld Jnn ftp this — ;yo- ,in«n secrets with 

to mvadc depended on the- 
■MWSle -wloiiti the Soviet 
r »mer than on events outside 

nkturaHy deflects interest from rnralSw dis- 'Spviet Upioa ^ins 

Perhaps it Js after o\\ 

BrBXhitev had_ decided 
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brought gbout by the army A an f . J-! e «f g r oU o interests’*., hot. Anyone . who wants, to leartv 

JSS* i manipulaaon . of gtfoup advance tM | certainly about Russian motivatloh h“8 ^nly 

interests : ,i« the , .Central . Committee Army commander wo ^ polif . * o read Krylov’s poems. There Is 
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Between two worlds 


By Paul Bailey 


T. I». .1 An IKS : 
Innocent lllood 
276p|). Faber. i5.'j!5. 
0 571 1)566 7 . 


There are two novels fighting for 
(loininuiice wit It in ill*. covers of 
Innocent Wood. One of them is 
tooled — just — in .tlie everyday 
world; (lie other capers about , in 
that no man's laud to which.' 
Agatha Christie Margery Ailing- 
ham, and Dorot by L. ‘.Sayers made 
such frequent excursions. The 
former conveys something of the 
m easiness involved in bei ng 
jiuinun ; the latter looks at crime 
through a dnsiy lorgnette. For 
most of the book, iho two go their 
separate ways, but every so often 
they merge — with ' embarrassing 
consequences. 

Of that trio who flourished in 
what Jiil id ii Symons has called 
" (lie golden age of the detective 
story it is Dorothy L. Sayers who 
lias exerted the strongest influence 
on ihe work of I*. I>. James. Sayers 
—the lady responsible for decking 
out Western rivili/ation’s sublimest 
poet in the sensible ivvueds of mi 
I-'nglish RentleniHit— was a scholar, 
ns her fiction constantly demon- 
strates : n tag from Horace, or a 
snatch from the Sung of Roland ; 
she was never at a loss for the 
frightfully esoteric allusion that 
added a touch of class (in more 
senses than one) to what, in reality, 
would have been squalid pro- 
ceedings. 

Miss James is similarly nimble 
with the literary references, i hough 
she or her proof-reader comes a 
cropper with The Ga-Betwcen, 
which she attributes to. P. L. Hart- 


ley. The f am mis lines fioin The 
Jen.’ of Mill ui are deliberately mis* 
qiiriini fur cl fen, .md n speech from 
Nina John is pm In use to holster 
up an ailing plot. Hut i lie itmst ii re- 
sume, us well us the most awkward, 
example of this iMnsml.ijig of ilm 
great hooks occurs early on in Inno- 
cent Blood, when the novel's prin- 
cipal character, the adopted 
Philippa, learns time her real father 
whs a rnpist and that hoi* real 
mother is a niurclcie&.s. Ilruv docs 
she react to the distressing news? 
Here's how: 

Some words of Runyan came into 
her mind and she found herself 
speaking them al6ud: 

" Some also have wished that 
the next way to their father's 
house word here and that they 
might be troubled no more with 
Cither hills or mountains to go 
over, but the way, and there is 
an end.” 

No, some words of Bunyan did not 
cotnc into Philippa's mind — they 

came into P. D. James's. They 

came into her mind because she 

thought they would be effective. At 
such moments, the embarrassed 

reader is jolted into imagining how 
he would behave in the same cir- 
cumstances. • My imagination tells 
me that some words of Banyan — or 
Milton, . or Shakespeare, or even 
Ethel M. Dell — would not be spring- 
ing to my lips. Rape— the rape of 
a girl of twelve? Murder— the mur- 
der of that ubused child? Some 
words of Bunyan, for God's sake? 

Philippa is a novelist munquic for 
the greater part of Innocent Blood — 
the last chapter sees her published- 
Now it is common knowledge that 
novelists arc cold-blooded crea*. 
litres who respond to life's 
ghastlier mishaps with on apt quo*' 
tation. It may be common know- 
ledge, but it is not true. Miss James 
is nearer the truth with the 
character uf a Philippa's adoptive 
father, Maurice. Maurice teaches 


Micinlngv in Students nf ihe likes 
of Dave and Dei id re Spurt, yet he 
is lint a man for “ongoing sit un- 
linns ” or •* in-depih confrontations ” 
—Maurice is h sociologist who 
writes readable English. That in 
itself is sa u mis u a l that ir carries 
the stamp of complete conviction. 

it is common knowledge, too, that 
if there is anyone colder thun a 
cold-blooded novelist it is a mule 
bisexual. Gabriel Lomas is just 
such n scheming charmer, who beds 
boys mid girls with a balletic energy 
chin does not conceal bis lack of 
omotiunal involvement. Gabriel’s 
nastiness is so transparent that one 
wonders how an elegant scribbler 
like Maurice and a . walking Bart- 
lett's like Philippa could ever have 
been taken in by him. He is straight 
nnr of stock, with his expertise in 
Victorian paintings and his eye for 
antiques. When one of his lovers — 
n Slock homosexual with a " litoistly 
pouting mouth” — tries to persuade 
Philippa, alias Rose, and her 
murderess mother to tell all to the 
Clarion, Philippa — enraged — refers 
to (he moist pouter as a "pouf'’. 
That word, so popular In the 193Gs 
and 194fls, can still be heard in the 
more benighted working-class. areas, 
but I doubt very much that It would ' 
be employed by a girl who knows 
her Bunyan. She would probably 
revert to Private Eye’s more uphol- 
stered " poove ", or those Imports 
front America “ fag ” and “ Eaggot”. 

The good things In Innocent 
Blood all belong to that one of 
the two novels which loses the fight 
for dominance. There is a brilliant 
scene where the murdered child’s 
father catches, .sight 1 of . the girl's 
killer in a market. The murderess 
is laughing, and the desolate, hurt 
man hears her t laughter and feels 
a sickness within him that Registers 
immediately as .the genuine 
response of unassuageabfe grief. 
Suddenly, after all the cultural 


shriv.-iiiji nfl— t'u* M ifc nf line win*-.; 
the architectural fcnuv.-hnw; the *:.iy 
iilg niit-lmul *'f litiL-i bv IVclftuil 
Prison's musi illustrious uccii[i.iiii — 
the reader is allowed m mix with 
the living. There .no mum on is, 
lira. when P. D. Juiiil-s describes a 
rccugniznhle IjuiiiIhii — ihe city uf 
bed-sits, with lavaliiriu.s ilt.it induce 
instant constipation. I'm. on the 
whale, l lie cliches ,uii] llio rijliure 
win through. Since i In- imijurity of 
the cliches, and the hulk i*T the 
culture, are set down from 
Philippa's point of view, one is left 
with ihe opinion Mint she is going 
to he a bloody awful nnvclist. 

It's n depressing conclusion in 
reach, for Lhere ure signs in /miu- 
ccjiI Blood that P. D. Junics is trying 
to free herself from the constraints 
nf the thriller mid i lie grip of 
Dorothy L. Sayers. The main con- 
cern uf Hie bniik is Philippa's slowly 
developing selflessness— .1 concern 
that sustained George Eliot's art, 
and sustains it still. I morn ion 
George Eliot because P. D. James 
does. Middlennirch — that most pain- 
fully honourable of English novels 
—is resorted to, as Bunyan's wotds 
are, as a short-cut to seriousness. 
The murderess tells her daughter 
that Middlemtiich 7 read in prison, 
helped her maintain her sanity. Ana 
It was at this point in the confused 
narrative that, embarrassed, I ques- 
tioned Miss James's easy serious- 
ness. George Eliot helps us to stay 
sane because she bothered to find 
out why we go mad. She sent her 
Imagination into prisons, and into 
the minds of the luckless. Each 
chapter of her greniest book is 
headed with an appropriate epi- 
graph — but which reader, truly, re- 
members them ? Miss James, deal- 
ing with rape and murder,, with 
matters that bewilder and shock 
those of 11s who are still capable 
of being shocked and bewildered, 
trivializes them with cleverness, and 
with an excess of epigraphs. 


Recovery service 


By. Peter Lewis 


OABKIEf. JOSlPOVICt : 
The Echo Chamber 

152pp. Harvester. £6.50. 
0 85527 807 2 


Duping a period when , English 
literary conservatism lifts' .been 
strongly reasserting itself after the 
" aberrations " of the l$6Qs, and . 
when few novelists have 'courted the 
label " experimental ”, Gabriel 
Josipqvici has attracted attention as 
one of our more innovatory prose 
writers, deeply Interested in .foreign 
developments and prepared to 'try 
them our...! The -phrase .“.avqnb- 
garde?, dings ; : tb .fcini. though -ip. 
England the label 'is mutfc likely' lo 
be viewed as a ' noose thdn a halo. 
< His naW ' novel, . Thk Echo 
Chamber, is ’ more immediately 
enjoyable and accessible than much 
of his previous fiction. Although 
the reader may find it. difficult at 
first to distinguish between all the 


characters in the large country 
house in the Cotswoids where the 
action Is set, Tty Echo Chamber is 
not only easy to read but positively 
racy. Josdpovici achieves this pace 
by breaking his chapters into soioit 
sections und by writing most of the 
book in dialogue, so that it. is really 
a chain of fairly short conversa- 
tions. He eschews interior, mono- 
logue and, with one exception, 
limits conventional prose narrative 
to a minimum, virtually equivalent 
to essential stage directions in a 
play. 

The exception is the concluding, 
climactic paragraph, which registers 
the final catastrophe in a .con- 
spicuous and powerful way. Else- 
vtfiete authorial absence prevail^ 
Characters speak, but are not 
described, either from without or 
within, sq. that the reader has to 
synthesize them Imaginatively ftr 
.himself from what they say end 
what is. said about them. 

Jaslpovici’s rigorous objectivity 
may owe something to the pheno- 
menology underlying the' nouveau 
rotrtan, but ■ it is qot necessary to 
posit such an influence; one can 


just as easily relate his technique 
to an indigenous,tradition of conver- 
sation fiction .going back to 
Peacock.' Indeed, tile setting of a 
remote country house containing a 
number of eccentrics, and the 

frequently humorous way in whfch — — . - — 

they present themselves, connect gueradmgjjs something essentially. 
JosTpm'id’s novel to a thoroughly English. .Of course, this theme. Of 
English line of development. But whet anthropologists cal] , dream- 
given JosipoYici's interest in radio, mg' forward 0 has been fashionable 
if in also feasible in' ma this nnvnl lately as a basis for tile- psVchola- 

gicaf thriller. .Films like Nicholas 
Roeg's Don’t Look Nou>, based on a 


the characters in BeckcM'e Play, 
in en eternal cycle of breakdown 
and cure from which there ia no 
escape. Here, we are far from the 
country-house or conversation 
novel: The Echo Chamber proves 
to be a Borges-like ficcidn mas- 


it is also feasible to' see this novel 
as a kind of fictionalized play for 

voices: it is not only the .very _ c - -- — - -» - 

extensive use of dialogue that sug- Daphne du Mauriar; story, and the 
gests this, but the sequence of short Australian Peter Weir's The Lqstf 
scenes, the straight cutting between ■ t (f* , i . novl ,‘ 

them, and the grouping of charAc- ' tifbihty of a final dalnihlty Is .hinted 
ters in pairs dr trios rather' than JJf whet happens nt the present, 
■ ■ ' ■ 1 ' v share a structural principle, with 

Joslpovici’s ‘ novel, * different 
though they are hi -other respects. 

The skill wltii which Josipovfei 
fuses two very different • fictional 
kinds is most impressive, ns is fhe 


The 

rumble 

bumble 

Mtu iimus 1 11 'wqiaaea — 

By David Wilson 


lilltic miCAiuu. : 

A Gl'IIMi 1 OcchihiI ion 

360 pl>. ('Initio. L5.95. 
0 7011 2505 5 


.•I Gentle OcVK/huion is a noril- 
uboui die war after ihe war, fo! 

'* shifty, nieun, cowardly businw* 
uf ck-aring up ihe mess. It is 
during the hack end of 1945, wiin 
units uf 1 lie iiriiish and Indus 
iirmic-s fun 11 d themselves on ig 
island near Java, an outpost of it{ 
Dutch empire lately vacated by tk : 
Japanese uccupiiiiun forces. Km 
iho camps are being emptied, tlei : 
are scores to settle, and the. dev, 
reluct tin t occupiers are beiq 

harassed by nationalist rebels ' ' 
lizinc just beyond the periraetf ' 
of the island's crumbling dijf. i : 
is, as one Britisli officer says, ‘i] ‘ - 
a bit of a rumble bumble". 

The island is fictional, butte 
narrative is bused oil a chsotri 
facts whicli Dirk Bogarde dui^ 1 
remembers From experience, He La 
assemhlcil a large cust of chanosi 
— British, Indian, Dutch, Ameritu 
and mongrel — mid deploys ita!' 
with a structural adroitness and a r.' 
imaginative range sviiich belies te l 
fact that this is his first noreL I 

His catalyst is Rnoke, as Mfclt . 
by trade, a captain in IntelligHtt^ 
who is happily mnicipntlng repatrl» 4. ■ 
tlon when he is posted to thp isloi L 
as a “ surplus replaceman'. / " 
Through the JnLcrveuLion of inoti 1 ' 
officer, Nettles, Rouke secures ih J 1 
relative sinecure of an appohnnwi 
as ADC to the Major-Gsninl Is 
command of the army's ko»| | 
operation. Rookc learns qdti 
docking out his charge's deerf 
mansion headquarters with wd •_ 
ornaments and requisitioned loV i' 
turc (“ u dazzling cross bttti* e 
the Delhi .Durbar and (lie - 
act of Aladdin"). Ha also law ■ 
—and tdto manner of his eduw« 
reflects both the precision and w ' 
density -of the novel— an ppjw** ft: 
tlon of the hidden wounds d & \ 
arnd of ;its messy afieJinodi' Is •* * ' 
ruing of a dying colon ini Urn, { 

A novel which paints : a t* 
cqnyns of emotional scar#, w 1. . 
whidi pauses for occasional «*- ] l * . 


in large iatiierings. 

Yet for all its resemblance to the 
comic-satiric mode of tile English 
conversational nOvej' complete with 
human oddities and caricatures. 


which- pauses tor occpsiouai «««■• 
reflections on faith and US t.-' 
tile risk of 1 scmdmcnta Hiy. ^ 
Bogarde avoids it bv temptTK s: 
hla iian'iitlvo (ami there. 
tiltin' 'a touch of Groend-JaM ^ 
seo<Iy setting) with dialogue 
light ness qf tone both: ni8S» w 
roHevefe thi? general riloon). ..1^ 
jn tiic tropics ", remarks’ 604 
his/ ■ ch din ctci .s hs ho su'rywi J- 
emotibiiu] wreckage which J* u 


I 


EP MIGROFORM LTD 1 

Anaemic f uljUshersioF Mi&ofljM ajici Microfiche 


1 ; 

;. PubHttjtionK Hltiilnfe t^ AXrlt;an ttiuiUries‘|)i‘ttir tp. .* 
Independence; 


The Echo Chamber is not quit a m 'I' 1 ■ SJf iTESSSi?? 1 * I* is % * 

it appears. It also has affinities With I?d 'wbtV $^Aste J tft?8'tiSlPSf* 

stesssassB* SfS-SivgS 

fkSs’wS? hiiwf£Ssai 

focused on The centtel™?hStOr ' u reas,ng!y conversation novel 
: | Pete? wbo b , e(XM V es . secondary to the Peter-Yon- 

plained mental collapse/ OftHec” ^ Bprgtis himself Mjo complexity of .{he ,cW ^ 

cumstances precipitating 1 hU' break- "5? ^ to r *J? rt » compact forms If the moip persuasive wJJ f 
down lie has n 0 memorv In the these suit hw wrk admirably, ' capacity to sm pnse e / en . .. U- f 
early siages ofthenovel «n Eh? ? nd his successful English,, especially — when iW L 

,“ e _ language followers, like the hrll- expected to respond, con vend® 

liant Australian Fetor Carey. haVe Netties, perhaps the* 


; ,"v , — uuvci ,(ui me 

inhabitants are introduced through 

l T i£&. ^. t , a =- c ^- v ^ t fe and 


legacy of u dirtv war., ButjM 
mood here is Chckhovian: ^ 
suppress but cannot 
Bogarde has a fine • e? r ..JJjf V 
clipped, cultivated banaliaM ■ 
mllitnry smnll-tnlk, but the %. 
in his 'dialogue is far front 
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bbmosexuaL with' a 
contempt for the mass 
(** plankton ”, " whale ^up 
lives for the Urav^.ijafe.J? 10 ^^ I 





A new season of distin 



Art in the Seventies 

EDWARD LUCI E-SMITH 

provocative, visually electrifylngand fascinating- Edward Lucie- 
Sniiih's new survey claims that Modernism is In Its death-throes. 
But what has emerged to replace It? His answers could change 
our perceptions of art today and heighten our awareness of art 
tomorrow. 

128pp. 130 Ulus, 30 In colour April 3 (Hb) £7.95 (Pb) £5.' 

Key Dates in Art History 

roslinmair 

The significant works of Western architecture, painting and 
sculpture from 600 BC to 1 970 in chronological order, together 
with important political and social events. Each time-span is 
divided Into geographical and subjectsecttons revealingstylistic 
developments and parallel artistic achievements in each 
country. 

96pp, over 150 illustrations ( pb ) £3i9S 

The Sense of Order 

A study in the psychology of decorative art 
, E.H.GOMBRICH 

“ltwould behard lo Imagine a more Intelligentdiscussion of the 
natural history of decoration"— /onatitan Miller, Sunday Times. 
"A major work of scholarship. People . . will liberally find it an 
[ 1 eye-opener"— Pau/ Johnson, Punch. "This splendidly produced 
book. . "—AnthonyStorr, Spectator. 

432pp,over440 Illustrations, It In colour (Hb) £18.00 


The Great Painters of China 

MAX LOEHR 

One of the world's foremost authorities on Chinese painting 
traces its development from the Neolithic era lo the Citing 
Dynasty. The result Is a work which combines aesthetic appie- 
dation with solid scholarship, and will undoubtedly become a 
classic in its field. 

330pp. 198 illustrations. Inc 15 in colour April 3 (Hb) £12.95 
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Monuments of Medieval Art 

ROBERT C. CALKINS 

A splendidly illustrated and readable survey of the artistic 
achievements of Medieval Europe f romtheearly Christian erato 
the late Gothic period, giving a particularly vivid picture of both 
the craftsman and his patron and the wo'ridin which theyllved. 

320 pp, 2 70 illustrations, 26 In colour . (Hb) £9.95 


Kandinsky 

HANS K, ROETHELincollaboratlon with 
JEAN K. BENJAMIN 

Gives tiiefull life-story with extensive excerpts from Kandinsky's 
own influential writings and reproduces In colour all his key 
works including many rarely accessible examples from Soviet 

collections. Certain to become a standard commentary. 

1 00 pp. 201 Ulus. Inc. 48 tipped-in colourplates (Hb) £22.09 

The Story of Modern Art 

NORBERTLYNTON 

Continuing the rale of E.H. Combrich's famous The Story of Art, 
this long-awaited book covers the period from the early 20th 
century to the present. Its strength and originality lie in the 
author's vision of art as a complex whole whose often bailling 
20th century developments he shows to be part of a constantly 
evolving tradition. ' •/ , ' 

384pp. 304 Ulus, BS in colour June 5 <Hb) £t3.95 (Pb) £7.95 

In Rodin's Studio 

A photographic record of sculpture In 
themaking i, , . 

ALBERTELSEN 

This is theflrstpublicationof aselectlonfrom Rod In’ sown photo- 
•graphic archive, recently broughttollghtin the Mustie Rodin in 
Paris. These remarkable photographs, taken by the best photo- 
graphers of the day, give a fascinating record of the Master at 

•work Including introductlonand full explanatory notes. 

1 92 pp, 155 illustrations May.8 • (Hb) £10.95 
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of a man burnt out b.y se l* ^ 

.Characters occasfoiialJy^p,^ 

articulate their 

and .'here ’and thdre a . / J 

passage strains f6tP ft'* 

staliqe. a mimenr . 
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.spattered over !" 8 
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Landmarks in Art History 

This new series is designed to satisfy thegrowing demand for In- 
expensive editlonsofdassIcPhaldontltleSvvhlchhaveiongbeen 
Regarded as lan'dmarkspf art pridclam ancTscholarship. Several 

•; have baeq out of print forsorrte time and th.elrteappearan ce In a 
' P^ng new bo welcomed by students, 

teachers and general readers alike. ■ * 1 

Classic Art ' ' 

: H6iHh>CH W6LFFLIN ■ ' ' 

' <^304^ 194 IfftisfrMJbns. May8 . £4.95 

Memoirs of the Life of 
John Constable 

-CR. LESLIE ;. . ^ /' -X. V.- 

7Rii/usera««*<! s :MayB W* 


Art of the West; 

Part I Romanesque 

HENRI FOCI LLQN 

8 In. (21x14.8 an.)J22pA ?59 UHisUatlons Mayd £5.95 
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Art of the West; 

Part 2 Gothic 

HENRI FQC1LLON 

■ £5 - ,s 

COMING ON AUCUST7 

The Italian Painters ofthe Renaissance 

HieUmp of Beauty 

.The Journal of Eugene Delacroix : 

RembraridtVLifeandWpi'k ‘ 
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From Mantua to the Orangery 


By Ellis Waterhouse 


ANUIIMV MAJtJJNUAMi : 

The Triumphs of Caesar by Anilrea 
Mil nr eg mi in the Cn 1 1 eel ion of ilM 
the Queen at Ifanipmu Court 


Mantuan urcltives, and there is an 
upj>cndijk' of ihiriy-nne documents 
(several of them new, bun Riving 
little new light). We ore assured 
that it is not likely that any more 
in formation i>f value uii these 


142pp. 284 illusrfisuions, 8 in colour- essential questions will emerge from 
II;i(vl\y Miller. l.U. these archives. Mnniiidirle has ex- 

U 90520.1 10 X plnred (Inn not us fully as he would 


letina has imt oil lus soldiers into the Gallic Triumph of Cnesur should 
officers' uniform. Since Mantegna have been considered appropriate us 
did not visit Rome until 1488, many a major decorative scheme for the 
of the Roman monuments must Palazzo Ductile at Man tun. But the 
have been known to him only from Gouzfagas were essentially soldiers 
nntiquurian sketchbooks, hut the mid the must famous achievement 
only surviving hook which could 0 f the greatest general of antiquity 


'Hie nine huge canvases — each 

measuring about nine foot square — 
on which Mantegna puinted a pro- 


plored fhm not us fully as he would 
wish) Ihe building history of the 
Pnlazzo Ductile. His favourite word 
for i he result* of these explora- 
tions is “ inconclusive As he is 
temperamentally unwilling m pm 


be role vii in is an imperfectly ex- was a proper theme to decorate the 
plorcd codex (OZ III) in the art Palace in a city whose jnnst famous 
library of the museum of East native sou was Virgil- Virgil's name 
Berlin, about winch MarciiidaJe says is mentioned only once in Martin- 


ion little. Recent flights of fancy dole's hook, but' it is clear that 
liv others about imaginary sketch- Ludovico wus us keenly aware of 


they were painted H for no 
reason ihun to get them j 
i he way." As u result, he 8imn«« 
they were intended for an tinlruflMt 
uni mid unsuitable passage-^ 
culled the “ Corridnio del 
sonitio ”, simplv because he has n « 
found another suitable pla ce 
them. Some forty yews ago I sut 
gested i but Mantegna and the Dub 
disagreed about the size of a silt ' 
needed for n Triumph of this order 
and that Mantegna deliberaidj 
painted tlu* scenes mi canvas (ihn 
a very novel thing to dot radio 
than in fresco hectuise he hoped 
that eventually a better site wnuU 

Im nllnllPtl fm 1 lIlMm 


bimks illustrating Rntn.m or Hcl- Mantua’s debt to Virgil as we are be u Honed (or them. 


cession a l sequence nf the Gallic forward undocumented hypotheses, lenlstic reliefs which did not re- today. Certainly there was no Gon- 

Triumph of Julius Caesar, were we are no wiser tin all these mutters emerge from the subsoil until the zaga family reason for the co minis* 


evenviioily installed, after 1974, in 
the reconstructed Orangery ur 
Hampton Court. They have nlwayfs 
been known as ouu nf rite major 
.surviving aLliie.v’einems of Italian 
IteiiiihsuitL'e painting, hut they have 
sonic claims tu he considered the 
least familiar of these, both tu 
scliolnrs uud to ilic general public. 
They can ho viewed today under 


than we were before he started his 
explorations: hut the state nf our 
igiiiorance hus been very fully and 
dearly documented. 


seventeenth century have very 
properly not been taken seriously. 

The first documentary mention 


The most vultrihlv section of the d,e 4 Triumphs is from I486, p i ftt j on 0 f the Triumphs a most per- 
1 f lt J " ,n ; s ' vu ' u ‘ l f l ‘;.. '- C ,_ on ."V! When the Duke of Ferrara saw lir , ll , ll n„„ f in. the 


book ia the catalogue (pp 125 tu 
177} of nhc nine canvases uud of u II 
the known copies, dru\ving.s anti en- 
gravings connected with rliL-in. This 
is followed by tin appendix on the 


Mantegna at work on them w that 


sion; for when, almost by accident, 
Duke Francesco's “ vic rory " over 
the French at the battle of Pontovo 
in 1495 might have made rhe com- 
pletion of the Triumphs a most per- 
tinent piece of propaganda, the 
Duke fond perhaps Mantegna) 


more favourable conditions than has inscriptions. ' litis describes 


part of the Paluce known as i the seems t0 * have lost interest in them. 
Corte: mid we have no information Mantegna's creative energies were 

>!nT deflected Into the " Madouna della 

ll/ltll DllJCt rruncesco, flflflr MbD- I/Bmun w ^Itnw ill ?Ka T^uivrel-^ 


ever been possible, at nny rate since 
they left Mantua iu 1630 to became 
part of the collection of King 
Chur I vs i. They had been under 
more than a cloud fur the past 
century. 


people uud objects which can be 
seen iq die procession, correlating 
them with the rfaswicul texts used 


tegnu's death, built . a room ^ c u miglTbe considered dually 
iEe Sr S SdSano. M- t !"? "Sfr “SSSE 


Mart in dale unwittingly provide > 
information to support this, 1U 1 
notes that there was an iromtntt 
hall (over 200 feet long) on ik 
top floor uf the I'ulnv/o del Capi- 
itmo (ie, in tout pnn of the Corn . 
where the Duke of Ferrara ta« 
Mantegna at work nn ihem in 
which seems tu huve remained for 
all time Hit architectural "whin 
elephant ". Nn use is recorded fa 
it before the sixteenth ceDiwy, 


Vittorio” (now in the Louvre)- '^n lt wu lined u n arZ? 
which might be considered equally jjm it was twieU at an aryom, 
tendentious. but more read v under- Dut 11 THigur_ weu nave servee ua 


them with the riaswicul texts used iHl e fvo u U Hke to ^di]St°rhat thev • stQod contemporaries. That 

by Mantegna, uud doc time tit lug, ae SSL hv D..Le L?d^ Mantegna left his original scheme 

fir ns possible, the visual source* Jg,* f^Srly Son MtZ “"finished in about 1495 is difficult 

Mantegna nad completed the 10 ^ ou ' n ’ 


vico, perhaps fairly soon after 


“■“'■V. «M* h. «K,ld h.« tor hi. M^tc^o hari completed 

'tr, SffiSsSr » W f if 0 ^ ww 

22 "iff rss E-TffiJ. S&TSLKA: 


jj.ro ,h.n *our iwHvo , .qu.ro , h “' 

inches in nil of MnmegnA’s paint Mral j . maierJAl 

had survived later restorations. By been exn 

1B70 the Surveyor, Redgrave, relttc- A*E 

twily admitted that nothing could, oonjdder^d £ filial and (im 
or perhaps should, be done to them. not be j M le aBBin ' 

la *e present century Roger Fry l,0 f a . not D6.«oiie egasn. 
tinkered with one of them far , J ‘ if amuang, but hardly 
aboM ten years, and gave up in s'lthough the Tn 

despair. In HKll, to arevent the 

S gdnt from flaking otf, Kennedy # 

orth was brought in to “con- C f ^ n j_ 

servo " what was left by saturating , A I M (IS III I 

them with »n almost inconceivable v/1. 1. 

amount of wax. But when they 

wore put ott view ugom in. 193S die I 1 .'- 1 ..- r :i""i : — . ' 

Surveyor wrote that he found “it D „ „ i* . 

ImpuseHilc (o see the pictures iu By Nigel Glenaiiming 

any condition ". When they . 

emerged from their protective 

shelter after the war, this wax had F«fcO tiCHT : 
darkened and they were practically 

Invisible. The Origins of the Modern 

The rescue of iSre-w iiohJe ruins in Apt 
from this state of fionuuiMblc nou- 288pp. John Murmy. £9.95. 
visibility is the joint work of 0 7195 3743 6 
Anthony Blum end John bixtiley. - 

Ihe former has -written a short 

“ foreword '■ to Andrew Matt Indale's Watching critics at worl 
book, ivh-Ich does document to some greet writer or artist is rat 
extent what wus probably his most standing mi some vast 
important service to* die royal Col- .site. XJsuully . the basic f 


tegna as a studio in which to prat 
the Triumphs, and as each out mi 
finished it could easily have bra 
stored round the walls and w 
to doubt, moved at once to an " intewH 

On the question of die original site", 
site lit any) Martindale seems too „ . , 

dedicated to what one might call In fact a good deal remains It h 
“ common sense ". He aittomflticolly discovered about the Triumphs if 
assumes that there wtw on “ in- C ties nr. but Marnndale’s book fn 
tended destination " ; and he re- vides a reliable base for funn 
marks : “ It is virtually Inconceiv- research ond ' makes available t 
able that these huge ceuivoaes would good deal of new visual informs un • 
not have been put Into choir in- about one of' ihe most impodw k 
tended positions almost os soon as items in our national hern ago, [ 


passionate an entiquaiian as Man- 
tegna himself, while Federico' was 


f (,nwdfuHy) iTCfflSi" tariff 

need not bo dwie again. ing the amount of planting and re- 

It i« amnsang, but hardly surnris- search needed before' they could 
fng, that, e l chough (he Triumph la have been begun, they could not 

Signs of the Zeitgeist 


r«fcO LK 2 HT ; 

Goya 

Tho Origins of the Modern Temper 
in Art 


, end published Desaiuda" arc tellingly contrasted- the details that Trofessor LkjJ 


study of art (1966), end published Desaiuda" arc tel)l»i_ . 
an ffiuniinatiDg book on his tapestry Elsewhere there is a suggestive 
cartoons and those of hie content- juxtaposition of Ghezzi’s grotesquely 
porariee (1971). ugly family consuming ,r The Even- 

On tlte interpretative side there ) n 8 MeaKand Gove>» vi- 
llas been rather less activity, al- jj 1 * ®f T’Y 0 

though there was - a revfvai of Soup , tuid adrol 


leaves out, in foci, Goya’s psinJJf 
underlines the human scale (4 « 
monarchy (very necessary no dew 
hi the wake of rhe French Rtm» 


don and opposition to tiweriw 
benevolent despotism),, while Yt» 
quez’a respects the special st*W« 


On tlte interpretative side there \ n » M f a l/L and Block Paint- hi the wake of rhe French EtwJ 

lias been rather less activity, al- {“* «f Tw» Old People Eating tion and oppoaftion . 
though there was a revival of Soup ”, and adroit maneouvres . benevolent despotism), while 
Interest In political approaches when with hot-air ^balloons in' Goya and miez’a respects ihe qucM 
Gtvyn A. WBHaras tried to update Guardi. But,, of course, the value the king. The main UMfereiKe w 
Francis Klingender (1948) and °f the comparisons varies, and some- lie yn a changing concept m 
H ubert Damlsch (1963) in liis Goua times it seems that Prof essqr Licht sliip rather than iu a broader c» 
and the Impossible Revolution ‘ 8 to ° anxioua to make Goya's work treat In the Zeitgeist. •. » 
(1976). Now Fred Licht, an architect timeap.ultuous or unique, and not 

surely < offers a new view of Gove's r ©ady enough to absorb things be Tbo sw }} e P* M 

relatuin sliip to mSKTrtwdSSl! d <>^ not Bind palatable. rn* fa tho jt, * 

in terms of style i and sons! bility. Tfe]j - g certain iy tbc ^ ^ his feasor Llcht finds a sulking » 
Professor Licht.Js not e now- discussion ' of ,r The Family of treat between Goya’s u«a i of i “J 


288pp John Murray. 1‘). 45. Francis Klingender (1948) and the comparisons vm*ies. and sotne- 

0 7195 3743 6 * Hubert Damlsch (1963) in Ilia Goya u that Professor Wcbt 

_ . . and the Imoossible Revolution 18 to ° anxious to make Goya’s work 

(ig76) NoW Fred Wcftt m architect timeapii Ituous or unique, and not 

Watching critics at work oh a surely, offers a n«w view of Goya’s ^.SSu'" th,nw ba 

great writer or artist is rather like relationship to modem art and man ooes not rmtl paiataDie. 
standing mi sonic vast buitdinfc in terms of style and. sons! bility ■ TL1- 1. . I.L. 1^. LI« 

■site. \Jsuully. the bnslc frame of 

,.U_ . ■ I 


Professor Licht Js not a now- discussion 


around .1800” (1950), which Licht sees is the 


the Ravenna mosaics— to have kidi- completed walls, or to lay a new the original footnotes And thein 
cafad by, ilium j«« where floorboard, or two on the existing 

Mamegiw s work has survirod. But. joism. Others, more like master- on “Goya and the Crisis in a 2 
we trove to put. up with •very sum- masons, are occupied in supervising around 1800 " (1950). which r h-h* 
mory ontiMjents awiut the condition- , the installation of a rose window helped to make more 
of each canvas In nhe detailed caw- or the erection of a dome. A few, in P 1973. ff quit? "SW 

Mgvie section .of the book.. Some- like architects, make radical ifkeHetii Tafore^hi -.t.i 
11 to discover jurt how changes: taking out B large Gothic show how GowS Srt^cmbodieV the 
^«n recov- re table to expose or , impose a time-spirTt of Mis age: Srfffia fa 

^ } * not ** mo * t ^M-yi°w, farrthe God-cehtt?d 

prdftrjy • ■ building-wte you can . aesthetic, soda 1‘ and moral conven- 
'S n,t *5^ i w lt i l* J*.® Gmuli's tion« he finds in earlier art. 

Sierada FomiU* in Barcelona. There ^ ...... I."?’ * 


the original footnotes. And the in- . to the lighting In the two pictures, 
fluence of Theodor Keizer’s essay but a number of major differences 
on Goya Hnd the Crisis in Art elude him. The main contrast he 


lilO BJ WU OJ IIK ’ , L, 

goes on to set Ills perception « ‘ 
Christ-liko pose of the 


contrast he tim In Goya's 


Oya's nolntinfei h 
d of loss of M«- J" l- 


Mgvie section .of the book.. Some- 
times, fai order to discover just how 
mwAi of Mon toggle, has been recov- 
ered, 1 hove hod to hove recourse 
to W. E. Cray's pbotograohs of 


show how Goya s art embodies the of cherchet le miroir drives him special worth and spoci 01 

time-spirit of his age: reflecting fa to conclude chat Goya's royaL family uty'V-.Yct it could more 

style and content; the substitution of is Vookina at a mirror, rather than . ably be argued front the 'P®^: 

!52S?!5™! “ hp i»®i®d and scepri- «t us. This may seem likely if you it»elf that Goya l»« J3J 

forrthe God-centred, , trying to prove that Goya’s to hfaMight. the iTunvidOWJ' 
“ 3 * nd ' „ morol convert- paiptlhg is a parody, a -« draatic.de- of ihe - m«n ■ who : 1 are . -JJ 
Hons he Haas jn earlier art. scription of buhian bartkruDtcv M nr » „ tlmn sucaest *®*7 


■to W. E, Gray’s photographs of 
MoPtib 1931,' which are probably not. 

46eB6rBlly aicceeeiuie. Tws la 
tiie'jeasf satisfactory •«?««: of the 
book* -turd, *1 though of the half, 

tone 'details aro memorable, the 
iWocWnd-whlte illustiotfahs leave 
m moth Lug to be desired, The colour 


ucguit*, ana uuuih , . -M 

special worth and W®* w JS 
tity **. -Yet it could 
a buy be argued front the 
itself that- Gova l»o< ^ 
in hiarfiAirfit the JndlvidP" 


a areajt many pieces snLU to Heiw 
put unto piece, rough: drawings Ma^D^k b 

CAMM Mrfc Anlu an. I f-aM#li^hiina TUTBK OelOre hit 



‘.an extended 


j«tiiy ”, Re « e rate -to' have- jot oUt 2St“, 
fji. tiio SBhgu ne aupbodtlon that . a .ST." 
:rfl|icom asarch, ilitough the Maotimit, . ^ 

archives ahil.a careful, exttmvutiUm 

J 1 *! K nlc ? ure c **, *** rP&iat: gwSS 
l aiezz*. Pue«$®- »t Mantui ;i would Jrawwi 
rinvldc 'answers to - rhe - questions \vunw 


dSii , 3 *d 4 ®*im?.J h , haawrifae slowly, and f* ct - 
b«J«« ^<*e ace rwnbnsis -VJ" 

;ti**t'* ■‘dSccc^tiYe *ritiAi)e by fipya 


residence is .wi 
r of dfty. . The 




*“*; if*.-. 


i n explain wny, oespite tdelr crucifixion' pose. N®* E .‘^4 
unprepossessing faces— more pre-. kneels a monk, with h®«fJrA 
possessing, however,. when painted and hands elapsed la.P^yfjLc k 
^ Rifte^ third man stoicaUjr stares B/gJ 1 ^ 
ilfa ^tfarteofariee^ei anew- the face, while a fouf* “oTfisn 
1 of the^Royal Family are db» lySs'wd . fi» HiW® AS 

virfl if 8 woI J » final exasperation- 
hierarchical decorations and hardly support *C- vloyr tj^ S 
” : , ' - has presumed us with *W5ij : 

p^ltj .rad cw^ast between ^Sfdvitv^ta a ^variety 

SjJIU**- 'titAeifceart of a«uned to 
W3** : Z# al a, distance, from, than to 

iSj-nar ettmttente,- there ire s«mo ^ seoslfiv^T^^ its 


g, lBIUBVOI J . V 

cwlefni Saifirii 


uiM«: »re not always CO^ ■ 

SJSSL-. 


The fraternity of the 
Golden Section 


New Art Books from Yale 


VretfMA SPAVK : 

fti! W! Evolution of Noii-figurative 
S‘nli« ia P*r» >»*« «•♦• r . 
409 pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 


University Pres-*- £3S 
0 19 817197 8 


llftw of cite most elusive move- 
maiiM in the history of tweutieth- 
SXZy ^painting”, Virginia Spate 
calk Oi phisni as s(ie begins her da- 
fined unravelling of this spirited 
and sontetimes grand art, not ideo- 
SoSw consistent, but a temporary 
Sdence of tendencies”. Those 
tendencies, which were towards 
“ pure " painting, non-representa- 
tfcnal art as well a f art tho j would 
celebrate the modern world, she 
lus caught. They are sot iW»n«t 
each other to provide a broad 
account of many aspects of FVench 
painting in the years before the 
First World War. Her book is con- 
cerned witii much more thau the 
art of tlw Delaunays, the husband 
and wife wlvo have long been prac- 
tically synonymous with Gn*ism. 
Site examines also the Orplnst 
P b«e of Lfeger, Kupka, Duchamp 
and Picgbia. describing tlieir rela- 
tions with other artists still, pftrti; 
cutiwly the Italian Futurists «md 
tlte older generation of. Cubist 
paiutejvt, ana neatly relating their 
work to the numerous pdets and 
theoreticians who took ao interest 


By Tim Hilton 

Section d'Or '*. It was there that 
Apollinaire (dressed in a curious 
three-piece suit, “ genre smok- 
ing") gave Ills celebrated lecture. 
It is not quite established whether 
Kupka showed at the Section d'Or. 

Dr Spate inclines towards the 
view that he was represented, and 
indeed that it was before bis paint- 
ings that die poet spoke of the 
mystic possibilities of die new art, 
an " Orphic Cubism " that would 
replace the " Scientific Cubism ” of 
Picasso and Braque. As usual, 
Apollinaire's activity as a critic 
obfuscated as much as it illu- 
minated the paintiog he saw. Spate 
caiUs his lecture “ sibylline ”. Not at 
all sibylline herself, she baldly 
states that Apollinaire’s poetry Is 
closer to art than is bis criticism 
(the same might be said of Ceu- 
drars, and of others), and prefers 
.to take a wider and perhaps more 
prosaic view to demonstrate tlia 
originality and achievement of 
Kupka's new work, " Plans Verti- 
esux '* and “ Amorpha ”, the first 
large-scale geometric abstract paint- 
ings. 

Like many another, Kupka bad 
approached abstraction through an 
interest in expressing movement in 
art- As M Simultanlsm ” in the work 
of Glebes, LdgUr and Delaunay 


Dr Spate's subject is thus a large 
one, although it is concentrated 
into a chronological spun of only ( 
four years, It addresses a number 
of -familiar though still acqte prob- 
lemi iu writing about the history 
of early modern ai t. . 

Her book is first of all con- 
cerned wWt pictures, but then with 
the shifting movements between 
individuals and groups, between 
the artists and their friendly 
aritira, often poets such as Apol- 
linaire, Jacob, Salmon ; and oven 
widt assessing tito creative atmos- 
phere not simply from paintings but 
dso.from «ucn ephemeral journal* 
ii Soirdes de Paris, Mantjoie l Bnd 
Polme et Drame. She writes of 
phikMophioal matters too, ki partic- 
ular die .vexed ■' (and . wearisome) 
question of the extent, to wWcii 



rare popularity is contrasted with 
the Mill powejifirt iiiUkiepce of late 
ametoentit-cencury tl\eo»y ■ stem* 
wing _ from Symbolisni and neo-Ini- 
gressiontem. In individual cases. Dr 

K examines luaw die new, more 
tot art was indebted to 
CoblBm, ot produced in oppbsitdon 
t» fa- She discusses • colour theory, 
P<»M>Ie links with oaatonwoHiqp 
Munc rite correspondence between 
wot figures m Delaunay and die 
distant Kandinsky, and the feeing 
shared by all her painters' that 
no? were cocpresadua the spink of 
modern life”. Lastly, end almost 
ja bitter comrast to that bellfiif, Dr 
ewmiues the decline of Or- 
towt. or (fa some case*)’ ka dis- 
apptoaaoce, Wit loir she attributes 
FH'jnerety to the outbreak of war 
^,■1914- but to - divergences and 
TOwnesae* will tin the art Usotf, ., : 

^WHhaitch variety of. mate*ial pc ' 
W has to doubt, beep ,Vri«e to..- 
J4 v «d-fche larger part ot ber book 
.?.,*TO ti' essays • on individual 
v i Shd seems to l«ve an dspe- 
far Kupka, and pro- 
.’■Rj wtereatiftg narrative of 
art approached ‘Jtt 'full 
orD^Sl? ent l ^ e • awtUs ntiroWWs . 


A woodcut for Paul Vtrlaine's 
Sagesse, &y Maiwics Denis. The 
picture is taken 1 from Post-Impres- 
sionist Graphics, a catalogue pre- 
pared by Mary Anne Stevens for 
an Arts Council exhibition of 

S rints originally intended for the 
oval Academics Post-Impression- 
ism exhibition, but excluded for 
lack of space. Citrrentlvat the 
Royal Mttsewn In canterbury 
( until April 19). the *xhibitton 
urili go on to Stoka-pn-Trent (April 
26 to May 24), Leicester (May 31 
to Jurie 29) and Newcastle upon 
Tyne (July 7 to August *)• 


similar preoccupations had been 
Bjraiessea in. too fatiu of a bmduig 
and juxtaposing of viewpoints and 
events • and wion the . Putin ists 
cathe to Karls such experimeitta 
took on a combative, programmatic 
ait. . Dr Spate points to the s in- 
fluence of Bergwn ' and contem- 
porary poetry on these aspirntnone. 
Kupka's own route towards an 
. active, non-flguratlve' pointing 
could also have been impelled, .she 
suggests, by Leonardo’s drawings 
illustrating his theory ■ of move- 
ment,- not long previously Mjmb-. 
Hailed »by Snr Pdladait and _dje- 

..ImAJ, : TZcxAcraAn’q CI'kO* 


than they did frinn orher kindred ° 
artists who were not associated ^ 
with Orphisin. It is good that tills L 
can be interpreted as a tribute to v 
the liveliness and camaraderie of t 
advanced art for a few short a 
months. a " moment " that 1 
Delaunay, in his later years, could ^ 
not quite bring himself to admit as ' 
other than a fine development to j 
which only he and his wife still , 
Adhered. Delaunay’s background ( 
emphatically separates him from, 
for instance, Kupka, and his post- ■ 
war career established him mostly | 
because he held to the same style. ; 
Early on, self-taught in toe fleetiug 
neo-Inipressionist end Fauvist tradi- 
tions, he rather avoided Picasso’s ' 
Cubism. One C8n sea that he had 
studied Cgsanne. and before that 
certain of his paintings are close to , 
toe Fauvisnt of Vlaminck, but the 
tessellated circular motif in "Pay- 
sage au Disque ” announces what. a 
connection there was, at least in 
his case, between nco- -Impres- 
sionism ami Orpllism. 

Both his lack of formal training 
and the current enthusiasm for 
researches could have sent him to 
Chevreui's colour theories, and 
Chevrqul's diagrams probably stim- 
ulated his impulses towards ab- 
straction. But the. sense of the city 
was very strong in Delaunay, and 
in his Tour Eiffel series, in 
“L’Equipo de Cardiff and in tlte 
“. Horn mags A Bldriot", one -sees, 
perhaps — just as we have always 
been taught to see— the central im- 
ages of Orphist painting. 

It was Apollinaire Who had com- 
pared Cliiiftbue's painting carried 
in triumphal procession through 
medieval Florence with the way 
that Bliriot’s aeroplane was 
cheered through Paris after Ills 
flight across the Channel in 1909. 
The poor’s remark is more interest- 
ing about air travel than about art, 
but we perhaps need to b& 
reminded that cityscapes, machin I 
ery, sports, factories, radio mes- 
sages (too Eiffel Tower bad a 
transmitter on top) were movingly 
a concern of the Orphiota, and are 
in their paintings for sturdy Koqo- 
graphical reasons, pr Spate is .mu* 
titillating on this subject but dhe 
does not lose sight of . the art 
through sympathy with its topics. 
Site announces that she prefers to 
toe "Hommage k Bldnot the 
slightly earlier Soled, Tour, 
AAro-pfane, Slmultanfc”, for the 
Bldriot picture, to ber eye, lias too 
strong a contrast between abstract 
colour structure and illusion istic, 
space. She suggests that Ldgers 
example had been useful to De- 
launay here, and that Solell, 
Tour . . resembles, in its firmer 
a structures, L6ger’s 11 Contrast© de 
B Fosmtea 

. Again, who could’ be less like 

t Kupka than Ldger ? Here there is a 
v problem of historical mterpre- 


Tlie Pill ii lint;* of Jumcs MlNoHI 
Whistler 

.tfidrew Mt-Lmvii Vnung. Mur^wet 
MucDomiht and Rubin Spencer, u»lf)i the 
assist .nice of Nuniish Miles 

Tttis is tlic first complete cotulogue 
of Whistler's paintings to be published 
which contains j record of every 
known picture, and Is die culminntiuii 
of twenty year’s research. Every 
exiium paliuinc Is supetoJv reproduced 
mill 123 colour plates and 313 
black-and-white Illustrations, Including 
visual evidence, U available, of those 
that have since disappeared. Designed 
as a compatriot! set to 7'he Paintings of 
J. M. Turner, these two volumes 
form a fundamental reference work of 
nineteenth -century art. 

Published for the Paul Mellon Centre 
tin- Studk-s in British Art. 

June 2 volume set £65.1)0 until 
December 31, 19N0, £80.00 thereafter. 

The Limcwnnd Sculptors of 
Renaissance Germany 
Michael fi«.Yanrtai( 

Looks at the great school of wood 
carving that blossomed in Southern 
Germany In rhe period leading up to 
die Reformation. Throughout his 
study, B&xandall combines discussions 
of tlils sophisticated and beautiful 
but relatively unknown sculpture, with 
the cultural, economic, and social 
contexts from ivlilch they emerged . 

A fully Illustrated catalogue or the 
sculpture discussed completes this 
Important' and stimulating hook. 


William Mu (ready 
Kathryn Moore Hclenlak 

This original and provocative hook 
describes Mill ready 'a. whole oeuvre, 
front his parly landscapes to the 
mature genre pictures in fascinating 
detail, and also includes the first 
complete catalogue of his paintings. 
Published for the Paul Mellon Centre 
fur Studies Jn British Art 


pcrsunal, social and puli vital origin* 
of Couture's eclectic and massively 
Influential work, the author is able to 
explore exceedingly Important Ideas 
about toe nut urn ut art and thus 
reinterpret the history of nineteenth- 
century European mid American art 
from a wholly new standpoint. 


Pu Irons and Painters 

A Study in che Relation* between 

Italian Art and Society in the Age <*f 

Baroque 

Second Edition 

Francis Haskett 

A new edition of tiiia original and 
fuad nating book, which includes a 
now lotroauctiuu and postscript, and 
additional Illustrations, will be 
welcomed by scholars and studentx -i i 
Italian art ami Uulion history. The 
fusion of the social and economic 
history, with the cultural and artistic 
achievements of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Italy present* a 
unique and invaluable perspective nn 
the period - 

fwu Cl nth £20.00 Paper £6.95 ’ 

Traces of llie Brush 
Studies in Chinese Calligraphy 
Sftim C. Y. Fit. in cotlaliuratiuh with 
Marilyn W. Fu, Mary G. Nellt, amt 
Mil ry Jane Clark 

Drawing upon ninety major examples 
front Western collections, tilts 
beautifully III um rated volume broaden* 
the historical and death uric cun toil In 
which calligraphy liaa bouti viewed 
outside Clijiu. 


Thomas Until me mid the Eclectic bitok.’ 7 — Jouriioi i»f I he Royal Society 

Vision a! Arts. 

Albert Bourn* Winner of the 1978 Charles Rufus 

, .... . • Murev Bonk Award, presented by the 

An ambitious study which clearly college of Art at Yolo University. 

figure 3 to to e^dc vdop men * oT modern June £6.95 Cloth still available 

art. By exntiiliiing in depth the £17.50 

Yale University Press, Now Hiveu 4 I£ndt)il a 1* Bedfai-d SquaVe, 

London wcia sjv 

S0THEBY PARKE BERNET 
PUBLICATIONS 


outside Clijiu. 

June Cloth £28 20 Paper CUM 

Coining iii fiufiv'toucfc , 

Manet and the Modem Tradition - 
A fine Coifin' F/uimoii • • 

•• Tlte most valuable study un Manet 
to have appeared lit recent. years.". , v 
—The Times Literary’ Supplement 
*' An excellent and Simndly i L-suarcboil 


tatton. Since Eiger went beyond 
Orpllism to, art which we value at 
least as highly, one cannot think o* 
Oiphishi as the peak of his career 
(as it was for Kupka) but rather as 


early figure paintings in toe ltgtp 
of his later pictures. She therefore 
draws otir attention to -a mnvilanty 
: between; > such -paintings of Lagers 
and Duchamp's '("Na - Dewepoapt 


New and forthcoming 
Renaissance Jewellery 
YVONNE HACKENBROCH. 
488 pp. 2 00 oo lour, 1,200 b/w rllua. 
£56.00 

The Art of Hokusai In . 
Book Illustration 
JACK HILMER 
2 flflpp, 40 colour, 200 b/w Iflus. 

£ 45.00 

The Dulwich Picture 
Gallery 

A Descriptive Catalogue 
PETER MURRAY 
31 2 pp. 8 colour, 300 b/w iflus. 

. £35.00 

British Watercolours in 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

An Illustrated Summary 
■Catalogue - 

LIONEL* LAftfflOURNE 


Sutherland . 

The Wartime Drawings 
ROBERTO TASSi; 

TRANSLATED BY 
JULIAN ANDREWS 
I70ppt 29 ootour, 148 b/w Ulus, 

£14.95 

Recent publications 
British Silhouette Artists 
and Their Work 
1760-1860 
SUE McKECHNIE 
V . . , massive achievement 
. . for anyone interested in * - 
silhouettes simply ' LncMspen- 
sable.”— TLS 

7g«pp. 31 colour. 1.833 b/w lilac. . . 
£69.00 . ... . 

Virtuoso Goldsmiths an4 
the Triumph. of 
Mannerism 1540-1620 
J; F. HAYWARD . . . V .: 

, ” bwy OStiic woork }f{, on^ r ./I 


ntauiwcy ■ i^y. ...» 

l “fA' AMMiiHr. nrarlur.ine un-' 



n. gwew Him- 

picterially the repeated and rnytlt- 
mical elements in Kupka’s painting 
now ' tended almost naturally 
towards •> < toe * circle; or towards 
eHipses and ovals whose echoic dia-> 
position evokes something uke 
najovfcmen t but tvhose f |)?t character- 
Ihtlc is eheijr, ahstracttoii; . . . . 

. Thdt stich sHaifes tadji hayejfftftir ■ 
■ origin TH- pfavibus art, in the s)vidg- 
ing lines of 'Ahti Nouveau, or even 
iiTtoe repeated breakers of Symbo- 
list seascapes); may seem toM.am-- 
she- rfwn- toe ideas of toe day- And 
cemltdy toe degree of conceptual: 

. 1 . 1 rivn Ikhlntf • tiiiia WlrV* 


S^?.°ne;kitt?ws; wr 


proKt-Dada in the Parisian 

CAlAhnb 1 .'triAlloh Hit) 1 


•..■ a ;v. s i- -va".: 


: ajjfi? ^- w^ yiltouna-'dha- fair so 

a W^ ^-chirUtetiod tb« '• 

1 .v-'VT^ - 's ' m • ■ * • . 


Suggests A- ■iii^itly weu*d cdtoi[«j. 
ion:. A botWeen Duc.hgnp - and 
Datainay. whd. • briefly --cm 
foSther in the 


-aSUT Tie' • 

’tFiffafad" «toru •• frbrtr. each . oibW* 


argue that • Duchamp’s painting was 
«. antithetical to Ontoism", and-tlie 
tack is not pursued. It seems mat. 
Lfiger is hot an artist - whose P B £‘ 
sonaiity- is to be : understood ■ from 
too viewpoint of toe Orphtet: years. 

. In. a negative sort of ivay . however. 
ot>e , might . . learn . ; ■ much ■ ’-of 
.Dtidvamp’s, - disIlUigionmsut witti 
painting from hi*- Orphist canaec- 
•tioiwk' .■ , 

. Few lovers of-: French pointing 
would demand of- Dr Spate that toe 
■hohld \pumuB sucit a subject to 
her* generally optimistid - bonk. 
Rather, they will be grateful foe a 
view' of Dutoamps frieaid- Prcftota 
which maketi him hi more attracriVe 
Pigui*a dun we hre used tO- ricaWa, 
OE course,' - was toe Orpnto*:- who 
went to toe Ardtoty ShOft'’ 
Tuat-sbems to open new' horizons. 
In * Europe, 1 1 ponte: of the Ortwtiet 
-pa ihterS wore killed ih ’tod* Rarstsi* s 

wari .But toe centres W al^trd^an 

shifted; «>■ Switzfermhd, RiWem. Hot- 
Mwid-: ! i’swwI there' haS"been stow*;, 
mining fftHriTWa Mbriideb.. 


itSot I ' mpfr'IQ colour, 2 . 000 'b/ w UluS. of itfve moat faipoi-taut coWj. 

!«K ' biitioiM. no'tite history o€ dec- 

..■.u I'l' ■■ ■■ - > . ' m .HI . ai-HS AWOP, Ml niltt- ■ 
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The sinuous fin de siecle 


By Andrew Saint 


HtANK RUSSELL (Kriilnr) 1 

An Nouveau Architecture { me 

.1 ,12pp. Academy Editions. £35. rciiiirkiil.lt.- buildings bv 0«IOn Some of these are ^ ni lhe 

U 85670 136 X Luchnur, hut any oF these four style balneal, * *^ ful 'SJ 

- — - - — - "——2, — : countries miqltt have been sue- ivnrilty nf Osbert Lnncastci . «e 

" Jjficcit for ail esanv nn Russia. the Jeering rhe priorities of the f-cole 

Mm must come Lite necessary »lef- tlllt . SL .,-| m is n mission. Buildings lil=«* des Beaux Arts, French aieiiitec- 
i ni lion s, nowli wo attempted in this siiehiitel's Yaroslavl Station. Ins jure at this per nd boasted n mgn 
haiukemc but inaik-f|unU-ly ezbieu Derovhinskuva and Kyahushiiisky .standard of public building but an 
I wok. An nouveau in the English- | tolUiej . and' Mill vtiLin and Zhukov's nb.iectly low level tor the privura 
f-peaihi-ng. wovld is usually taken to p ertsov Fiats, all in Moscow, repra- dwelling, in direct contrast to 
mean a car in in ximiousness of line St , m perhaps the happiest fusion Britain. This seems to be as true ot 
and "organic'’ quality of decora- where of nationalist romantic urt nouveau as of orthodox clavsJ- 
lion. "Wiese grew an about 1890 out architecture with the elec urn live dsm, After the mdtro stations 
of previous tnedievaimne and Mril j n f rc i, n Western Europe. Like perhaps the most characteristic 
»roAiLr:ilivJn£ influences: but after riif-si hnildines urhievements of French art nouveau 


..hi.mnely nn.rgi.ml choices. Hoi- »v.i.i with rriimal 
land SiviL/oi'lsmd and Caedto- construction. Layer a ho otfo.sJ f ~ 
Slovakia. Hungary inislii hnvc been choice of quirky ,f . | ,ol f **' IS, X S$L- 

1,' t.i! rhu slrcnglh of a few vir.ciul houses, notably ; from , Nancy. ^ 


an nouveau away. Strictly spent J- jj i ot s on ueifc. i u- - ■■ . al]d Reni Bind 

jng, little British architecture pur- g*. ««« . 


ui.ij-#. are munv more build- me iwriiwny u«.h.-plc«.i ness. in raw, uihilcib »■» tua.c 

K l.i the stvle nnd Hu-se often point. Before this there had been divided them from their colleagues, 

Uifnulv iron used hohllv ;utd in u various decorative harbingers but ^ lh(lt rfhc gun between them 

wilv can si stem with the principles nothing consistent - in the lute of ^uld easily bB tilled. Loyer duly 

Wiiy_ c oil si SI eni wj i«i i tie _ pi « »«• «> . comem- severnl iiai-sn-fainous 


rnnddmvl ttilltl lllP Of I1C DlCS nOHUII*J UMI.MSItm III ■«•« ■ could eusily uo iiiivu. uujei 

If %fol lm -leihic, «rt * IUU ue«tt P h.is Intiiding. Hnria und his content- discusses several liot-so-fatnoua 
tlx X. u u I i«vi 1 1 IvUo n in thes" coi.n- porories, nmabl.v the short-lived architects like Jules Lavirotte ivho 
irifcs for structural and for decora- Paul Hankar, soon developed the tried to extend the more elaborate 
ffoSeSSff style spcctac.ilm Jy, chiefly for town f orni of di»hultiime classicism 

1 ' _ , houses on narrow sites. For an j 1Mu tj ie field marked out by nrt 

Wiffl w * come jo uermmi unit n ,.,. av 0 f ihi-sc there is nothing to nouveau. This arguably was wltat 
allied ciillures, which speak of beat* i lie Ixelles districr of Brussels. “Liberty Archliecture '' in Italy 
Jugettilsut. TIhs t uMii refers utun r„i OL 0 f,iais out tliat allhoucli the WH s dhfsflv about, leaving aside 



nf central burouenn architects ; the 
geemetrical antf more architeclonlc 


• i ciouy. vne iana on euiiBi sine was always in matters ot uniiau cm- 

L„1 ® noc divided into .Rrent uniform tur<!) much depended upon where r/ie pagoda at Chon tv hup , in the Loire Valley, designed by LoUis-item 

wt.h block6 b i ic into indiviilua] thin you W€re . Ezio Godoh shows that Le nil£ f in 7775-78 for Elienne-Fr an^ais, Due de Chouevi. 

Plois. rather on British linos, and t h e expressionist tendencies in the Q minister of state, Clioiseul was exiled from the court of Lmi 


mte of composition JiST raTher on British linos, and fte“ expr^ionistTendendes in the fa™ 

the ar c Jute ct u r e of Otto Wagner tIlis encouraged the style. work rf D’Aronco and other north- to have dedicated the tower to those friends who s>cii 

and J thl io^er more “e rS Bnil.Hng individual at ? neW ^ Bi -e « measure jJ , j£L3E 7 ales inscribed on tablets inside: The pi clunk 

. • *S®. . , t ? or ® M# S l rrI emulation of each other was of from ivhRt was going on in Vienna. taken from Oriental Architecture in the West bu Patrick Conner f.Wpp 

a lot nit Umtl nf style ^«ctisedby course traditional to Belgium, as A tdie same time there were archi- 5J,v/i. /5^|/?«f?S”o.»* 1 12 00 . 0 5 00 3407 si, 

^ri a r!n» L nv Ch N« U h aCd-iod tl,e 8rn,lti old ™ erCanl,, ° hl, ' ,s< ^ of tects in the various regional n ,i erudite account of the fluctuations in taste for oriental architecnet 

ho wm.Ip he ^”8“® and Ghent Btust. Feihaps centres, notably Soimrnimga in - West—exiwwles ore furnished from places ui fur ai>nrr as Lem* 

nif.: the Popolarity of Belg.an m now ^ who were intent on updat- * p ale L,o. md DrotJnsihohn in Swedcn-rel cuing these fluctw 


Belgian art nouveau fits with un- the precise poRtical links present , But'IcUngs at Kew In Smry (1703 ). _ 

geoinetrji.dE phase were embar- | W precision within u political in dhe Belgian case are lacking. ■ ■■ 1 - . 

eilravagwice^ and tUs^wned ^nott- a,1<1 social fl, f 1 mevvor 1 k > . as ,^.4j* ,t « Godoli alsb contributes the piece Van de Velde and .Wagner, are in is a rather misi ending ^ 
vemf Mdr efv Th is catTbe ^OJtf us- at ?™ ns ^ ? bow - 4 hberal> on Austria, which reasonably con- their writing essentially rationalists. Tlioush Webh, Vnvsoy 

hfa M soolaUsit and uitemauonaHst conno- rentrates upon theory. For it Was A . for more convincing apologist were all respected til Europe, w I 

Ma'c kirntwh’ sT * r een emb wed™ ura- wtloi ' 3 « and WBS . P««. a vain “ vl^^iat an nouveau Was for the decorative style was Louis would have loathed the ■ » 

tefv b th«“ " Macldi^slf ^dii’t hke attes,, F t to escape from Tepidly m- . checked and tllvet ted along more Stilhvan in. Cliicago. . Amci-ipn, aatmee of art ainiitMf«i«- nn«l, 

St nauoeau fSeht arainst k mutoriabsm ** Brussels «• rational ’’ parfiB, and one wants to where net nouveau .was never all, its claim to bo a L t 

tith thiS stSabt Jin n « ^' ew u if,tD E World capital. Beeidea. know . ^y, Godoli argues tiiat the lecogmzeil as an . Hidepomlont Style; above bU was « b,,t 

See fo?vo U r b «* . h W .u° r w^.__ move widrin Otto .Wagner’s .civcle enDlty, s covered in this book, by orohrtects Mrove to uvmd and 


baokf Yeti f Mackintosh was notati ■ lBn , P' ,err * ce “ ,k e itro ' » ,V U « atutfaetidans like LIpps and Riegl. might havo been a ocaer uaiiiror- siotmng Better ti 
SfnititfMU Silwf. Hwe iJevS Be«vly inyliw) connected with This U gbod „ ft,,. BS if go0 s bulls nidn. to -dhqose) are bland, but kpain of 

was one in Britain - ■ ^ B , . Bef^mn - Workeis Part y-: probably too intellectual an oxpla- William Cliaitkin s piece on Sulli- arohltccUtn 

Was one in umain. Belgian Cadiolic^ even condemned' (Tatton. Some of the change was vou is more ohaHenging. SulUvon’s Jirtury vu t 

; Uiatiy. there 4s the gamut of the curves of art nduveau as undoubtedly just reactive and prng- obsession was chai architecttirdl j«. m ost t 

Tj«irm*Jisi architectural sty lea and lubrJcAouMit other pioof thot -m r n declaring ornament in ornament and Hidced buildings vnhi C d simplicit 

r eccentricities current - all: ovor- : its. nonhern form It was a dlfferqnt tha appiled arts a crime, for in- themselves should he organic ", n slv i fi , 'r ,|! 0 ,, 


F narfiiinaHsut in ^ 
■o at the turn of w 


U l' ,v V 

older and ^atuiu 
fafltm 1 muntriej P 1 ® 


. K«^urioiu«s currnx - urur- ■ j, y, 

V Europe ai |be turn of ike century, animal from Gauds 
i Tiguig from Barcelona and- Turin was consciously nac 
to • Fragile,: Istanbul and ■ Moscow, wing and Catholic. 


»MU uijr *ju*ic.ii, U uo puicnuj. VII It is most helm ui wnen WKon at Modarnismo " exuuw _, u . 

crafts versus the machine u s most literal meaning, oxprosslyo passed ntustoi 1 for ai;t ^ 

cond ucte d between' tha Wiener Q f ^uira) form. and or living mot- whore. Another potnt Is ™ i- 

Werkstatte-, aad,;- the -Deutscher tei . or consistlne of seomate parts iiouoentf was assennsHy w r. 


. iwiwwb nwi »u« mm. — rVi i- A T*. " T' ■ • extravagance or rne aeceqsiomsis wu»utw uy w«ih syci iw»w. 0 p Hie nen-Russiim or 

V to • Pragua,: I«aiAul and -Moscow, wing and Cath°lic. CuioraUocotn- 8nd the • portentous polemic on it Is most helpful when taken at* Modern Ism o ” exuberance 

• xTJle S B B?u SS Lh h?d mu?h "■*&*“* ? ^ sufl the Us JlMSSrS JSS Sr for art »ouvmJ* 

'StS^tmb' do vilS building legislation and- ><-w ee ^' thB rt Vtjienet* 0 f nautraj fprm.and of living mat- whore. Another point ‘s **>%[ 

PPfPSsi 

nf -' Hrohiteciirral 1 nerinlssiveubss '■ of structural ironwork, ‘ Mi^nt .Austmn wcnitect to reject applied such ornament according urban, fo the spiall C0MP«y . 

; ^ • J ' - . .... • Guimard. Thanks, to his felicitous many discusses his buildings there members of a building Tha nreci- Invo of traditions and ass°« ?[ T 1 . 

: - >lr£ Noititeort /(rchftec*t«rC offtra' SpHee of Paris wufiro entrances, but is too {ffeoccitpied with biogra- 8 t 0 n 0 r »|,.{ s annroach is foreign to aWhes 'through oven rite bold P_, 

w rrTV^ T~ ^Wi Qti ^ 0jPri- rrfij 

.#*aaans SSTSsnuwl 

: imrnducuon, the most ten; - Layer's somewhat; allusive o^ay at bulli -a bouse .at ’Darmstadt but did 1 ms “Snip ’’ in the wortfi origi- fiwSns of 'modernising ^ 
v . dentlouslychfluvinistlcir ha^bopu the- expose nf. Anatofo do Daudot, not .s^ay long- either in .parson or ip nelSiaiiSication" U1B . ,Vl . rQ 0ngi ^3?v5nderstoodit. . 

. h»» .mlstOT^urte ta - tend In-, such * whose .St Jann do Monirtiartre issolrit. . /*: reany unaersiu u 

: hook,' it hj best to be ;sll«nt.V:Thd Tinq, of »h&-|faw bidldiiigs- ta com-. : of the minoi> ebahtors ri.*- k-«f te 2,0 r 0 .? 11 ^ “ Britain; whera ■ »■ . ■■■!■- - , , v ur^i- 

: eJqvpn inpludo thr$e int««jBltd* ba^ ! bine the sinuous ' phase of ..art tifli'i.oAfolbmfl; ^t^Vas^ W BrilalnV '^*i a J!. lc frs J* 6 ™ -a I i e Y er Expressionist Arcliniclur^ 

Qutir^riy cataipgucs ot’ ne\V;book 5 wDl-bo ^seat^ ^ori.requWtL. ; •Sri&^Gailb ftoiialisf^mfor Jjjr atWic^i 9 Wf f tru - ly re-i«?ue in paperback °* itafj - V 

we «*lep„,e visitors tp o»r Sh^. f $22t\ 

Tlie%t B66k?Cbnrp4ijy •; 

• 'DUSBoldbrffand ah- earl v V Mackintosh, • . MendelsSm, North Germnn . ,, q f 


: Qutir^riy cataipguqs -.of liewjb' 
> . fine Ar r, Appli ;A T c «' Archltt 

’ Archaeology! Other spleCiatSSit 

We wdconie visitors 


e -blond , ment 


• tekphpn^ 01 



• Monaeisotnn, r^wteCWP Lv 

sionism auk 

; Rudd# Steiner), lbo _f p frfiurcbe fi i 




The eye of innocence 

By Anita Brookner 


»’T ijnjMMMMwgg t | lC ft rst c, iti ca | pinblem arises with 

. uvAiAtUE i his masters, for in their efforts to 

JBAN LI/iMAlUt makg them re!eva|U | lislutlails ul -e 

Corot soon led into references to < rite 

175im. Skira/ Macmillan. £30. classical tradition which, strictlv 

n 333 27502 0 speai:iivg, have iiothing to do with 

- • • : tlte case. They are then faced with 

— 1 the muiiiplici’ty nf Corot’s sryles, 

in nhotouraphs Corot appears as a which burgeon from un early syn- 
hinff-iialv man with a determined thesis of amazing singularity and 
.:f ed eyes, and a disillusioned power and eveiumiUy meet up with 
In the self-portrait he all the main trends in French art 
minted in 1835 he look's unfinished, of the second half of the nineteenth 
clumsv, in marked contrast to his century. 

elaborate velvet cap and his .spot- j t ; s Q f c0l use the early Corot 
less painting overall. The point of t i iac most . pi-ople know, and it i« 
the seli-pnrtrait is this overall, 1 1B early Corot who presents the 
,i-«ribed in thick matt. 


idiich is described m thick matt, 
stretches of subtle niushi-oom- 
coloured paint, aiid^tex- 


greatest difficulty. Those calmly 
lucent yet infernally hot scenes of 
Avignon or Rome, allegedly cpm- 


* -7. — — Avignon or Home, aitegeuiy com- 

turu bring to mind Churdtn, whose posed according to an established 
name is invariably pressed mto j, ut i n fn C t mitraceabie formula, 
nki-vice whenever Corot is under dis- were painted before Corot was 
cession The mouth and the eyes thirty. He had fifty more years of 
elva nothing awuy. Like Chardin, work-in front of him, yet at no 
too is Corot the public man, ; given time does he venture more hardily 
to seraphic utterances, acts of 0 r succeed more decisively. Thus 
charity counsels of mercy, and an Corot scholarship faces its biggest 


cnaruy, couiisco “<■ nwuj, «ou «» uorot scnoiarsmp laces its Diggest 
assumption of innocence of the wavs problem at the very outset of tha 
Sf this world. Yet even Chardin, painter s career: the easier pait 
as he painted himself at the end of comes last of all. 
his life, - has a faintly irascible This problem has been dealt with 
appearance. . in the usual way Tradition die- 

The .problem . with both paint_ers taces that in order to explain Corot s 


sional Vo 9 the d world a • scape painters who have nothing in 

mmm 

St Vincent de Paul of painting (as landscape m die whole ot ms caree ), 

r> l — »«-.•- '■ * — *■- ‘ " 


Corot was called) coufi have en- to those shadowy characters .Midi- 
' ™o1is,^uld 0 have n Mta^ & the 


tions, could hove established a tradi- aw masters, 
tlon within a tradition, unless en- strange painter who seemed “ora 
dowed witli some measure of origin- time to prefigure ■ hw 
ality, feartessness, subtlety, . . and fled vision or to his contemporaries, 
supreme calculation. To investigate Granet and Ingres, 
these qusQUles is not necessarily a The situation is further compli- 
loveless task. Yet it is one which cated by the fact that from early 
too many' art historinns avoid, middle age onwards, Corot did in 
Corot in particular presents a fact take into account the works ; o 
challenge, for at first sight he certain contempmai y -painters 8 uc 
would appear to be the oply un- as Rousseau .end ^OT°n. parti 
problematic painter of the nine- cularly the 5>tter, wbrie the wo 
teen di century, as remote, from of his protracted a, ’d^ ex 
political struggle or the crisis of ordinary old age is a Nt of ya 
faith or the dangers and attractions tions on motifs t u 1 a t nloat 

of Romanticism as - it is- possible to anyone from- Raphael to MoiiBt. 
be. For these .very reasons-^aml What is baffling about him is h« 
for the apparent absence of conflict reticence, both verbal and painterly, 
in his works — he has been rewarded about what started him off and 
by- posterity with gratitude, and for - brdught him to such rapid maturity, 
these reasons, too the critical litem- M Leymarie points out, tne 
lure on him is extremely sparse. « View of Lausanne” of 1825 is 
The facts of his life acp drin and already e mature Corot and it was 
consist mainly of tha dates of hie painted on the way to Ita y. > 
various -journeys. He never married, according ta one line of *{■**) me r n ‘ 
was good co hfo friends and died at was only ill Italy. tjtat Lorot 
•an appropriate ago.- Art historians, matured, ingesting the i c 
•content with these facts anjl, It must tradition in ordet u i bring U ac , 
be said,- tranquillized out of their three years lmi r, M t- France and. 

usual hunt for dues ' by tltc very thus provide rite T^innft' fnanies 
equilibrium which Ms pictures tween Claude and C6za_nne (panics 

kaale... J . -■ • — * 


, — Kin ciia main »*«i «■»«-« are ciceo w« 

further, jean Leymarle’S mono- all the artists ^invoked I Jhe se last two 

. graph, first published- in 19G6, is in are the least releTOnt as are tive 
this indulgent and readable trad*- terms classical and nmumcic U 

hot*. Yet nobody to date lias got the Corot ds • a ^oblem it is not to 

Measure of Corot. As well as being those who took « him but to those 
the, most accessible of nineteenth- who write about l* 1 " 1 “cause e 
century paint era, lie is the most, .clearly .doesiiotbelpnawhere] 
'mysterious. - . ••;' v lw ‘been put, and also perMpa 

i. , T o - .. . ■ . ',• . : because he was wily and secretive 

. • Tf . ^0, are tp allow that he is, not. on d s J assured that lie never felt 

H ■asas'ffltt rgi ^g 

«yle from a powerful natural vision, his immediate pre dece^or shut with 
that- ftto vision was not arrived the bewildering V Vo 

.*t by means pE- serendipity. Indeed things seen. A typical, that is to 


say an early, Corot will always I 
present the spectator with less than ! 
die- eye actuully encompasses, j 
unlike ii Constuble which will harry i 
the mind with more than is norm- 1 
ally perceived. .For Corot the mind 1 
is at the service of the eye. to I 
modulate, control, unify, and to 1 
present. The r.esult will be a | 
moderately sized canvas showing nn I 
ideally distanced but not remote I 
liew of a town or site. This will | 
be extremely culm and populated I 
by only one or two Figures. The I 
viewpoint will be high, as if the 1 
artist were looking out of a window I 
across an intervening space. A I 
strange dreamy, creamy placidity j 
will be achieved, as if the site were I 
viewed under an immobile and I 
cloudless sky on an uneventful I 
altenioon- This impression — but the I 
word gives a misleadingly hasty I 
resonance to what was in fact a 1 
fixed idea— will ba achieved by I 
mixing all the colours with white, j 
Architecture, whether the Hospice I 
at Villcneuvc or the Cabassud I 
houses at Villc d'Avr/ay, will be I 
unaccented, flatly frontal, blind, I 
eschewing surface accidents and I 
details. The result will be an image I 
of extraordinary clarity and peace, I 
strong enough to becalm the spec- I 
tator into thinking that he too I 
might find so tranquil a scene. He I 
wlR not, for it does not exist in 1 
nature. I 

Tills kind of synthesis, created in I 
about 1825 and sustained for some I 
twenty years, had in fact been I 
achieved by earlier painters, but they I 
were not French, had nothing to do I 
with the classical tradition or indeed I 
with any other, used a different l 
medium, and left a relatively smalt I 
oeuvre. , One of these may have 
been Gir-tin, rite English water- 
colourist, whose view of the Porte 
Saint-Denis in Paris possesses 
many of the features that charac- 
terize a mature Corot. Another was 
certainly Bonington, the tunely ex- 

f atrlate who introduced so many 
nglish novelties to French painters 
witn his work for Baron Taylor s 
Voyages pittnresques dans I anctenne 
France, and who was probably 
better understood -In France than 
the restless and complex Cmi stable. 
In his cOitfessiofial old dg6, when 
he divulged hU many bwgg 
Corot panted the superb ..Belfry 
at Douai ", which is- a reprise of 
Bonington’s " Market Tower at 
Berguas ” in the Wallace Collection ; 
and - more comparisons could be 
found between the hardened pro- 
fessional of seventy-nme and the 
innovator of twenty-four. 

Girtin and Bonington are 
mysterious painters. Both did their 
most original work in France, both 
died very young, yet both POHened j 
a totally assured idiom. It was 
through their suggestions, It would 
seem that Corot achieved the 
mlracidnius focuairtg- bf Ida chosen 
site. In certain instances, notably 
In the scenes of ^ ^ d its 


by “the^young Monet and Se young 
Renoir, thus ensuring a school of 
lettdsoape painting free from the per 

vasive and somewhat inharmonious 

influences of Constable and Ruy* 
duel or even that, so piously 
recorded, of Claude. In his turn 
and many years later, Corot was to 

look with, fasclnation and melan- 


give gloom, asTigures in lus atuojo. 
In this way an in^rftaj core °f 
tMtion, rooted entirely in mne 
teenth-century discoveries, 
from a school of painting 111 which 
anxiety about The present atid 


Les Nympheas 


rfcittdhu VefeYmfui&eVf ■ . -■ 


NORTON 


Those iwo volumes mark the beginning of a series of books cele- 
brating the great American artist. Edward Hopper (188*-19B7). The 
British Museum owns a small bui impressive collection of his works 
now on show in the exhibition of 1 American Prints . 

to-.v^no i n»m. r..,K *.!«■•. i-.fv.i 
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Edward Hopper : The Complete Prints 

Gail Levin 

Here, for the first time, ell sevenly-alx Hopper's prints are repro- 
duced. Many have never been published before. In her text, Galt 
Levin traces Hopper's development as an arbel and discusses tne 
diverse Inlluences on his work In this medium. 


Edward Hopper as illustrator 

Gail Levin 

Although tamouB as one of America's major re pre sent ati on afar lists, 
Edward Hopper's career as an Illustrator remained obscure tor many 
years. Yet. fiom the early years ot this century to the mid _1 920a, he 
produced over 500 illustrations, collected and presented here In 
colour and in black and white for the first time. , 
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desire for tiie liability of iliu past 
art* iil'ti'Ji .ill tan ubvimis. 

"1 lie ill y sii- r inns equilibrium nl' ibe 
i-mly works was hm pm longed. The 
iis.saTud or typical Conn dissolves 
smiie whese ainund 1HSS, and is re- 
placed by » painter of fashionably 
misty nymphs, dancing or play inn 
i am bn ii ri nes in very dim forest 
ileui’iiigs beneath trees bending at 
an untile of forty-five degree* und 
furnished with ilie siatmory weight 
of foliage. These works, designed 
to liarniriiiizc will* the Louis- l-’arciuk 
usies uf the Second Umpire, can 
still reduce strung inen to tears, A 
h::-nrgc<ri.s daintiness on n fairly mas- 
sitv scale distinguishes these can- 
vasses from everything ih.it went 
before or was in come after. The 
light nf numt is i ejilaced hy the grey 
of twilight ; solidity has given way 
to wispmuss ; there is an atmosphere 
of rising damp. These pictures of 
ihe 1850s tvere trcmenduiisly popu- 
lar and were admired by the Km- 
perm* mill his court : they may be 
seen ns n pious and crafty inter- 
bide in the life an-ii work of Corot. 
They won him a medal. It was 
about this lime that he began to 
mice thoughts such as that Dela- 
croix “ is an englt* and I uni but 
a lurk singing my little song in my 
grey clouds 

Vet even in this period, in which 
he spent as much time at the opera 
us ho did in ihe countryside, he was 
able tu p.iinl ihe “ Church ui Muris- 

M-l ” (ISfifi) and the magnificent 
“ 11 ridge ut Mantes” tJ8R7), in 
which ihe lead .steeple of the one 
in id the matt stone arches of the 
other lire softened by the now curv- 
ing or leaning trunks of stripped 
poplars: souvenirs, us he would 
have said, of his recent sentimen- 
tality, an experiment markedly at 
odds with the unassuming vigour of 
his early works. . 

Thus the Corot of the middle 
period— the l8S0s anti l&GOs— can he 
been to relux comfortably iiiLn the 
prevail ing atmosphere of rococo 
no.itulgin. Yet lie was too much of 
u pa in tor mid not enough a mon of 
the world tu bo satisfied with his 
new and limited perspective; and 
besides, having entered Hie urcua 
of official -art exhibitions ho could 
iioe remain in ignorance of the 
efforts, sometimes subversive, of 
younger painters. lie wax to 
emerge from this middle jriiase, in 
which ho com luued the naturalistic 
with the artificial, and to change his 
n.vle yet again, this time coucen- 
iiating on his con temporaries, on 
established masters, and the 
recently dead. He gave an inipres- 
siou of a healthiness and sturdiness 


which must have been partly 


assumed, fur u note of me lime lull v, 
always discernible in hj.s fiercely 
Imiely figures — monks, nuns, child- 
i un, brides — becomes deeper, mer- 
ging with studies popularized by 
ui her painicrs. 

A iii.ui in arniuiir, his eyes cast 
dawn, recalls Meissonicr. A womun 
and a child in the clearing of n 
wood remind 'me of Renoir. A 
limbing iiyinpli, after Courbet, tends 
her hair. Mile Goldschmidt, culled 
“The Lady with the Pearl ‘\ is 
painted in the style nf the Mona 
J .is a. Mile Fnudrns, a muslin 
blouse over her black working 

itrcss, her deeply shadowed eve 
sockets .staring sombrely at the 
spectator, Is one of Delacroix's 
'* Femmes d'Algcrs". A woman 

hnlf-undressed. her book in her 
lap, is ns .self-contained, as remote 
us an early Degas. The “ Lady in 
nine” of 1874. chin in pensive 

liniitl, is a version nf Monet’s 

'•Camille” exhibited in the Salnn 
uf itftiG. In rJ| these works the 
light is muted, winlr y ; it is the 
Imur before tile lumps nrc lit. In 
ihe paimer’s studio, models, 
perhaps inspired bv Vermeer 
fa recent rediscovery), sit listlessly 
before an easel. Yet outside, in 
mtui'e (which at Inst looks like 
nature), the grey calm afternoon 
draws nu and the road to Sin-le- 
Nolrie gives huclc the reassuring 
image of u style ns close as home, 
and as independent of the pnimings 
nf other artists as were those of 
Chardin in the eighteenth century. 

There have been regular Corot 
exhibitions, but no retrospective 
since his death in 1S75. There have 
been x number of books on him hut 
no major study. Corot defeats writ- 
ten analysis much as Chardin did 
uni] for the same reasons. His Inst 
words, frequently quoted, are re- 
ported to have been. ” Jc vomlrais 
que vous voyiez era immense? hori- 
zons Perhaps he saw the- human 
condition ss sad and lonely and 
childlike, us his figure pa fillings 
would suggest, . and managed to 
divorce .this from the concept '■ nf 
Mature, which always gave him 
release. " II n'a 'pas asscz sou vent 
le (liable au corps ", ■ complained 
Baudelaire, who thought that the>' 
prospect of nature should always 
tiwow one into a paroxysm of dis- 
gust. Corot's mastery,' whether it 
sprang from Innocence or control, ■ 
was also nn unvoiced criticism of 
Romantic introspecLion. Il wns the 
nearest involvement he ever per- 
mitted himself in contemporary 
affairs, apd, as with everything else, 
he kept it well hidden. 


Aberdonian, Anglican, Academician 


By Dennis Farr 


MARCIA POINTUN : 

William Djcc ISOG-1864. A Critical 
biography 

229pp. Clarendon l’ress: Oxford 
I'niversitv I'rc>s. 128. 
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Goya 


Hie Origins pi the Modern: Temper in Art 
Fred, Licht if ' f i . *' > • .f 

’ THis-brllliant ancTunorihodox interpretation describes 
: Goya's- wilful dastrubtlqn.of perspective, his gradual 
subversion of subject matter, and hip discovery of a new 
pictorial form^df convoying the tragic as well as the 
more spirited aspects of rtiadern life, • 
j ti,S6 ' 


A notable feature uf the Victorian 
era was the emergence nf a formid- 
able band of polymaths, one of 
iriiuni, William Dyce, RA, is the 
subject nf this eagerly awaited 
critical biography and catalogue 
iiiisnnnd-. The inscription on Dyce's 
ineiiiorial calls him "... Rnyul 
A cade mi dim, painter, musician, 
scholar”, mid Marcia Pointon lias 
successfully kepi a balance between 
i hose varied imeresis. skilfully 
bringing out t heir relevance to 
Dyce's art and ut the same lime 
showing how they relate him to ihe 
wider intellectual context of his 
tiny. 

Dyce's near contemporary, Sir 
Charles IJastlakc, has already been 
brilliantly portrayed in David 
Robertson’s Sir Charles Eastlake 
and t/ic I'ifiorinn Art World, pub- 
lished in 1978, and we are in gen- 
eral far enough removed from the 
period, now, ta be able to see its 
lending men with some objectivity, 
The high seriousness which charac- 
terized the circle of the Prince. Con- 
sort Is also found in William Dyce, 
An ardent High Anglican, lie became 
passionately interested in ancient 
church rituni and ecclesiology, and 
not only studied early church music 
but was u well -regarded composer of 
anthems. He engaged in theological 
argument with the Low-Church 
Kuskin, who was later to become a 
friend and collaborator on the sub- 
ject ' of art education and on 
Acland's proposals for the Oxford 
examinations. 

Dyce was born into a family with 
a tradition of high academic 
achievement and scientific enquiry.. 
The precocious son of a .disun- 
. giitalicd Aberdonian, physician > he 
took his master's, decree at Maria- 
chill College when still only seven- 
teen. He abandoned medicine for 
theology, but changed agjiin to 
study art briefly at the - Royal 
Academy before quitting to travel 
to Rome, whet's he • Joined the 
. flourishing colony of British artists 
in the autumn of 1825. . Here, ho 
came into contact with. the. Gorman 
Naznrene painters, probably through 
Huron Bunsen, but the absence, of 
documentary evidence and of early 
paintings snowing stylistic affinities 
with tile Nazarcnerbimd ' makes it 
impossible to chan the degree of 
influence these artists , bad .on- his 
formative years. Clearly, the link 
with Bunsen, well-known for -his 
interest in "old Latin music” and 
patronage of the Nnzarone printers, 
is uf crucial importance. Dr 
Pointon is right to doubt the state- 
ment of the artist’s son; Stirling 
■Dyce, that -Ids father began paint- 


inn in & new, purer style tie, closer 
to’ the fifteeiith-cenniry Italian 
masters) in 1827 ” without the 
.smallest intercourse with Hie Ger- 
mans then in Rome imd ignorant 
even of ihe existence of Hie new 
school nf Purists . . . Oil the 
iitlier hand, the story that the 
Nnzureiics subscribed in buy an 
early Pvcc Madonna on the sii/eiiuih 
of Overbeck's report in 1828 is also 
difficult to prove, ami Wau gen's 
account of such a picture in the 
Berlin Gatlur.v in 18f»4 cannot now 
be substantiated, since tile painting 
has been Inst. 

Some of Dyce's early work lias 
survived, mainly port rails, which 
reveal an intelligent study of Rey- 
nolds and Lawrence, with a dr.sh 
of Raeburn. A particularly rims 
thrcc^|iiurtei -length of General the 
Hon Sir Gulhrtiirli Lowry Cnlc doim 
in 1835, though more smoothly 
painted than a Lawrence, has much 
nf his swagger. 1 hose portraits 
arc uneven in quality, us arc tho 
landscapes of the period 1827-35, 
but it is very useful to have repro- 
ductions of them available in a 
book for ihe first time. An early 
" Madonna and Child " of c 1838 
(wrongly captioned c 1828 in the 
illustration), is redolent nf Peru- 
gino, but sweetened and sentimen- 
talized to a degree which hardly 
prepares us for the sterner devo- 
tional image painted for the Prince 
Consort in 1845, where the general- 
ized landscape background seems to 
be* derived mare from the ScotG^h 
Highlands than the Ai;iio Valley. 
Indeed, some con temporary criti- 
cism of Dyce's later religious work, 
such as “ The Good Shepherd ’ 
(1859), turned on the use of 
British scenery instead of the appro- 
priate Holy Land location. This 
demand for the kind of archaeo- 
logical exactitude supplied by 
HVtists as diverse as Holman Hunt, 
J. R. Herbert and Frederic Leigh- 
ton reflects nn interesting change 
in taste. In Dyce's defence it may 
be said that he saw his Saviour as 
having a contemporary significance, 
just as his early Quattrocento cxem-' 
plans hud depicted scenes from the 
life of Christ as taking place in 
Tuscany, 

>]7es])ita 'his precocious start, or 
even perhaps- because of it, Dyca 
seems to have found it difficult to 
arrive at his mature creative expres- 
sion. Only, when he whs forty did 
he paint a major work of real 
originality. - This was the " Joasli 
Shooting' the Arrow of Deliverance” 


snnio I inie a-, '• Ji visit " was on ft. 
case I, Dyce Imd treed himsrif 
th,- iron hies nf the School of te 
hm was almm in hm nc i, 

fim of hi* large-scale 

WiJH.ini K tty's failure to ]il M , ( 
lie i n nec Lmisuri over his com* 
Buckingham Pab« 
(jiirden lav i lion decnrulions wmm 
provide an opening. Success ledi» 
rurihui' success, imd Dyce i™ • 
among the six nrihii chosen to m 
soul full-scale curtuans for ihe Hon 
of Lords decnrulions. Like ma^ 
oilier artists before and after bi» 
Dyce was iu find working fa 
princes ami the state a mixed blew- 
ing. The commissioners for I 
Houses of ['arliarncni decoraiioai t 
kept their ariisis short of money 
anil the heau monde treated them 
as a fashionable farce-show and 
flocked ta sec ilieni at work on their 
scaffoldings. The artists were ouiie 
unfamiliar with fresco techmqM 
and oven Dyce, who was supposed is 
bo more knowledgeable than bsh 
in this respect, hud the momliti- 
tion of seeing the earliest of ta 
completed murals in the Quett'i . 
Robing Room deteriorate from fa 
effects of smoke und poor environ. > 
nient during ihe next fifteen vein f 
or so. He agreed to paint seim F 


of. 1844 (which : whs' recently shown 
at the Zicei JahrJiundcrte englische 
M<il era exhibition at the Hnus tier 
Kunst, Munich). The picture won- 
tor Dyce his Associateship of tho 
Royal Academy tho same year.. He 
treats his heroic, subject in a monu- 
mental-style that .rominds one of a' 
Greek antique .lux-relief, an affect 
heigh toned, by the limited spatial 
rocassloii and' the simplified, 
strongly modelled figure of the 
muscular protagonist, which is 
alniosE sculptural. Dr Ho in ion scat 
French neO'Classicol .influences .at 
work -rather than Nazarcno, and 
one must agree with- her. At the. 


iv u iiuci ut? uummu ui9pjni€D; 

no wonder the work dragged hi 
and wns left incomplete at ta 
death in 18G4. 

Such was his zeal, however, ibn 
lie undertook other commission! Iu > 
frescoes at All Saints, Marpm | 
Street, and designed a large stained \ 
glass window for ihe Duke oi ; 
Northumberland’s chapel at Almiitl ; 
Castle — ell this despite the fact Uni 
by 1849 he was guaranteed £800 per j 
annum for Iris work at Wescmimw. j 
(Wo are not told whether ita -. 
income tvas Forfeited or reduced « j. 
a result of Dyce’s failure to delitct •. 
the work on time.) Hi ere tvss win ( 
than a trace of urrugonca in Djtri \ 
character. It Is almost as if he fch i 
lie was the only artist capable (j -, 
carrying out these great work* ut 
saw himself ns a Inttci-duy Midi* \ 
angelo. The subjects he chose fr ■ 
Westminster were taken ba 
Maloi-y’s Mortc (V Arthur, ^ , 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. i 
are fai- from uniformly succjwjJ j 
ti flier as lllustrutions of the Chv* 
tlan virtues nr . us coniposiUMt 
Scholarly in his approach, to P 1 ' 
niary sources, Dyce was 
prepared to exercise legitimate if* 
tic licencd iii his interprets lies •* 
the story. 

Whnt do we remember Dyce]? 
now? Nol- Iris lloii-se of 
frescoes, nor tho Icarnctlly eclen* 

“ Neptune ” mural at Osboriie, m 
“ Jnash ”, i he musical "Pfcgw*' 
Bay ” and the deeply moving 3 ' 
John Leading tho Blessed W 
Mary from the Tomb" l both mJP. 
Tate Gallery), We must be 
lb Dr Pointon for revealing 10 r; 

, injects of his life und work, but " 
remains a curiously elusive ar' |SI 
personality. 


Dictionary of 
American Art 


The half-lights of London 

■ T; 1 -"! 'in 'the uin'etceridl century is barely 

Bv rMina Fay touched oil. Doris’s crucial relation- 

Dy, veuna rox ship with, wood engravers is 

- ---V----- — ~t - ; : — mentioned only In passing. There 


Matthew Baigell ; 

, Negtty-.DBCI r ojij pnirt W.rg.vSpMl^QFa J:.pr)niiBak^s • 

• and photagrapbers.L^s as on' t bplqd ’a ndrfho^ - r ; h . 

manta from. the loth Century to ihBipreaentday. j • 

£ 8 . 95 . , : . : /■ . 

; 3EtoYii Cciok :A ; : -v • :• ; '■ V 

. In her : n^w boqfc of : : ppinUngs^Berv! -CooH -givea us . 
hilarious visions of Chelsea pubs, gay discos, Bingo 1 
sessions, dustbin men, as well as a flood took at her new \ 
furcoat; =• • : -. . • 

Afm/24 : £6.50. .. . - ;. ' . ‘ . , >. .j; 

Lights and Pigm^nts ; t c' 

Boy Osbotp©;.'-,-,'.’ : V" '-\r. 7:.:? \' ! * 'll 1 ’ 

Basic information ^on colour for;the practfsi rig artist,-; ; ■ 
M§y22 paperback £$, 76 hardback £9.50 <■' i J ■■ 


JOANNA RrcffiinnsbN : 

Gustave Dari . between the coarse, speedy line oF 

A.. Biography, , iris humorous sketches and the 

book 

:.Attd although. the author believes 
n't hit ' : ui ; , ' , t,,at l “ e Genetic pace of his output 

■0.r ell. - i the - -lUiistratloiis over- - was determined hy his quest for 
eniptoyed to depi<; t the splendour fame.rath.er that, financial considers 
and. sqpulor of - Victorian London, tioils, she : gives . rip impression <of 
ihqsp by Gustddc. Dor4 . must rank. Doit's relationship witli publishers 
forsinost, luaccuratoly ,t;aht Soiled,., no v any 'details of hU fees. A cont- 
end, often bydly reproduced, with parlson' with some English iUusLra- 
the a^suippUon. . mudb thqc they-, tors, of the period! Hfcp^Johh Leech 
rbprasenf; at th& very lco*t . thp wprkod himself to death, would 
utmqspherc oL the r city and ut the hnye-rttado Doras'! career seem Mfess 
most . u literal ..transcriptibn, tlieso ‘“^Buo -tow! ;iit 1 .mahy wdvs more 
visum cliches: mm- tp- block a closer l,n d«rstonclnble. flbr. was Dorfi " the - 
oSttmjnadpn df. their creator.. ; mriy'iliustrator to aspire to higher' 

’ • I" riiec, biou/aphy dir the arlisf H Mourier ;a!so.-, 

Joaii^.'r. Riclwrasoii ittepfpts b the^o'rtQuix- S, >^^^- 3 '* v P Jrsu ed . 
redress tlic. WfU)Ce by describiiig SJL -^W' -dtotiglit. (hat 


uuij an jiuaDiii^. . D 

, is uo explanation of the contrast 
in his style of draughtsmanship 
between the coarse, speedy line oF 






productions. But their illusiwj^ 
from London: it Pilgrimage a» 
give an indication of tho St* 11 ® -j' 
of the whole. Some are reduced 
muddy greyness while others s r * 
clogged up with the heightened c 
trust that' figures and details » 
obliterated. It is unfortunate i^j 
modern 11 tho techniques 
-allow for adjustments to h 6 ,™ nrkh 
relation to the t quality- of the ' ^ 
nal. In ** Over London by .R®'.' . 
of Dord’s most menioiabip ini®*-,] 
the rows of back yards are ‘ n 

into pits, and this illustranon 
lacks a proper caption. As. n ' , 

reproduction of Nadars IffSw 
graphs. scattered thought^ 
through the text, the amount . 
sensitive cropping - and 
screening Is appalling. 

,'A revised edition of G. 
Gbmpertz's Chinese Cclrtdo? i^ e p; 
(216pp. Faber £17.50) has- now^g. 
published. The. book first ; opPj ,j,e 
in 1^58 -and- 

TLS 1 on April 3, 1959. Jh e ]„ 

■ has -rewritten, several cnap j- sCfl v- 
the light of the many ^^i 18 . past 
eries made: in China ,.j e d 
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SONGS OF GODS, 

SONGS OF HUMANS 

The Epic Tradition- of the Ainu 
DONALD L. PHILIPPI 
This translated collection of selections 
from the Hokkaido Ainu folklore treats 
comprehensively, for the first time out- 
side of Japan, nn especially beautiful 

and pure example of Ihe archaic epic 
I songs of northern Asian hunting and 
fishing peoplcs.‘£15.1G 

The Brahmo Sama] and 
the Shaping of the 
Modern Indian Mind 

DAVID KOPF 

A comprehensive generation-to* • 
generation study of the communlfy of 
Bengali Intelleciuals who played a cru- 
cial role In the genesis and develop- 
iriehtol every major religious, social, 
imd political movement In India from 
1820 to 1930. £15.10 


A CHINESE PIONEER 
FAMILY 

The Lins of Wu-feng, Taiwan, 
1729-1895 

JOHANNA MENZEL MESK1LL I 
“Johanna Meskill's A Chinese Pioneer 
Family admirably illuminates the his- 
tory of a whole region through the 
story of one family. • . • It is most 
elegantly produced and appropriately 
Illustrated.” — Times Literary Supple- 
ment lllus. £12.00 

CHINESE LEGAL 
TRADITION UNDER THE 

MONGOLS 

The Code of 1291 as 
Reconstructed 
PAUL HENG-CHAO CH’EN 
This exploration of the legal system of 
ihe Yuan dynasty (1271*1368) and Its 
first substantial legal code provides a 
key to our understanding of the impact 
of the Mongols on traditional Chinese 
law and society. £12.00 

THE TANG CODE 

General Principles, Volume I 
Translated, with an Introduction, 
by WALLACE JOHNSON 

The Tang Code, first promulgated In 
A.D. 653, has been the single most 
important collection of laws in the 
‘ liistoky of East Asia, and this Is the 
first complete translation into any 
Western language. £15.10 


THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE CHINESE 
LYRICAL TRADITION 

Chiang K’uel and Southern Sung 
Tz'u Poetry I 

SHUEN-FU LIN J 

This book explores the life and work of 
• C|il&ng K'uel, a. master of tz’u poetry 
during the Sung Dynasty, as It exem* 
pllfied the radical transformation that 
occurred In Chlnese.qulture at the turn 
of the 13th century, lllus. £9,20 

THE JAPANESE NOVEL 
QF THE MEIJI PERIOD 
AND THE IDEAL OF 
INDIVIDUALISM . 

JANET A. WALKER 
, By. focusing on the work of four lata 
Meijl writers,. Walker shows that the 
Western Ideal of Individualism aot only 

, profoundly Influenced the dultu.re of; 

this period (1868-1912) but the daVjfK ! 
opment of thd-rndflerh: Japanese hovel, 

. £1140 .V. ; • M 

M^TINATIPNAUSM, 


THe^oljtlcal Economy of Outwatd 
Dependency '• ■ ; .1- . 

lERurdiyso ozawa . 

"Tflls is a valuable, analysis and brleE 
•hltlory of J apanese overseas direct 1 
hVveslipept |n. i he postwar period. The . 
TliikS-betdieen private and public ;.* >r/ 
.acflvUy.i'trade poliby, ’and the chang- ; 
'Ih^stijucfure of Japanese industry* ■ 
je^p oj’t pro motlo d a n d the effort to 
' o^telii; •^ciir’e supplies ofraw. 

■ *watirial9‘aiid j oii are' well brought' 



CONTINUING THE 
REVOLUTION 

The Political Thought of Maft 
JOHN BRYAN STARR 
Considering all of Mao's writings and 
speeches available to d^te, Starr 
eVaminW Map’s ."theory of continuing, 
th® re volutioh.,unde):.the .dictatorship 
of the prole lari at," which Is recognized 
as the culmination of his theoretical 
activity. Cloth, £12.00. Paper, £3.65 

A HISTORY OF CHINESE 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Volume 1: From, the Beginnings ip 
ihe' Sixth Century A, P. 
KUNG-CHUAN HSIAO - 

Translated by F.W. MOTE ^ 

. This' volume launches the first com- . 
ipiet'e translation of a work that . 

describes the development of Chines® 
political thbifght from the time of. 

. CQnftmiusj to the 2Qtli century, . ■ 

Princeton Library o{ Asian Tranala* . 
[ tions. pioih, £23.8p. tlmited Pape*> 

' baclt Edition,- £l 0.00. ; 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF I B 

JNDfAN PHILOSOPHIES / 

INDIAN METAPHYSICS < 

AND EPISTEMOLOGY [ 

The Tradition of Nyaya-Vaiscsika c 

up to Gangesa 1 

Edited by KARL POTTER 1 

This volume offers a systematic and 1 

detailed exposition uf one of the oldest • 

and most Important traditions of Indian 
philosophy. £18.20 j 

INDIA’S POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 1947-1977 

The Gradual Revolution 
FRANCINE R. FRANKEL 
“[In] this massive, tightly argued, care- 
fully researched book , . . Prof. Frankel I 
lias achieved what few other scholars 
have done — she has made a comprc- J 
hensive analysis of the interaction of 
economic and political factors, * j 

' — Times Literary Supplement. 

Cloth, £21.00. 

Limited Paperback Edition, £7,711 J 

SONS OF THE SOIL 

Migration and Ethnic Conflict 
]n India 

MYRON WEINER 
"Sons oj the Soil is a splendid addi- 
tion to Weiner's many volumes oil j 
Indian politics and n masterful 
analysts of nativisiii as an internal j 
problem of governmental policy." 

American Political Science Rri'lcui 1 
£13.70 - i ; 

JAPANESE LINKED 
POETRY 

An Account with Translations of 1 
Rqnga and Hhikal Sequences | 

EARL MINER 

This Is the first comprehensive study 
of this major Japanese verse form in a 
Western language, and includes the 
critical principles of linked poetry, Its 
placement In the history of .Japanese 
literature, and an analysis of two 
renga arid four hoifcoi sequences In 
annotated translation. £12,00 

MODERN JAPANESE 
FICTION AND ITS 
TRADITIONS 

Ah Introduction 
J. THOMAS RIMER 
"Surely one of the best books on it® 
subject. I would claim further that It Is 
one of the most enriching books on 
•' a hy aspect of Japanese culture; and In 
■ - the brw4 raiigeand the 
-. thorough ness of Us approach, It Is also 

id better than most Japanese books on 
the relation of the classical tradition 
to modern literature."— Kenneth 
' * Strong, Bulletin of the School of 
i Oriental and African Studies £9.20 


POETS OF THE TAMIL 
ANTHOLOGIES 

GEORGE L. HART IU 
Here in English translation Is a 
selection of some 300 poems from the 
earliest poetic anthologies of classical 
Tamil literature, one of India’s most 
important contributions to world 
literature. Princeton Library of Aslan 
Translations £10.00/ 

AN UNTOUCHABLE 
COMMUNITY IN SOUTH 
INDIA 

Structure and Consensus 
MICHAEL MOFFATT 
Although It Is generally accepted that 
Indian untouchables do not entirely 
share the hierarchical values charac- 
teristic of the caste system, Moffatt 
contends that the most striking feature 
of the lowesL castes is their pervasive 
cultural consensus with those higher 
in the system. £13.70 

JAPAN 

A Comparative View 
Edited by ALBERT M. CRAIG 
These papers give a multidisciplinary 
study of Japanese history In relation to 
. Western and non- Wes tern countries, 
viewing the Japanese experience as ft 
valid standard for scholarly compari- 
son. “An excellent collection of studies 
unified by a single theme."— Times 
Literary Supplement £12.10. 



MI FU AND "fHE 
CLASSICAL TRADITION 
OF CHINESE 
CALLIGRAPHY 

LOTHAR LEDDEROSE 
In this study of one of the greatest 

calligrapher- scholars. of the Suns 

. dynasty, Ledderosp gives US an un- 
precedented grasp of the evolutionary 
patterns ln : the history of pWnesa . ■ - 

calligraphy.' ill us. £18 i00 
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TOM PAULIN 


In ilit? dead hours before dawn I 
sometimes relive a composite night- 
marc. A group of student ucturs, 


all with cr opted hair, sallow checks 


and dressed in unisex denims, ore 
warming in* in front of a packed 
house. After five minutes of 
encounter-group mime the piay 
begins with a spit, a grunt uud a 
shmtr. A loud noise with n basic 
tune jumps out of the loudspeakers 
und some images are flicked on a 
screen — u St Petersburg crowd in 
1005, some British soldiers in Bel- 
fast, R picket outside u Birmingham 
factory. The ploy is a minor propa- 
ganda-piece by Brecht: which traces 
rite political education of a Russian 
woman (Stalin would have ended 
it it sturdy cross-country vehicle). 
'|li wc [s much waving of fists and 
talk of “commitment" und 
“ struggle Tills strident noise is 
followed by a blank silence, then 
some pulled applause. 

After the interval a punk version 
of day’s Beggar's Opent is slapped 
on stage. Again there is a great deni 
of noise, scurry and militant chant- 
ing which, odd!y\ is based on the 
savage nbuse winch supporters of 
the local fooibnll team hurl at 
rSielr opponents. The audience is 
dominated by a large cinque which 
laughs with monofwous hysteria. 
Everyone is delighted by the songs 
which aro parodied lu the form of 
various pop tunes from the ISGOs. 
The actors all look identical — a 
parody of everything its critics 
mean hy “collect ltd cm "—and they 
mob and maroh across the singe in 
a light that has a cloned, pulpy, 
turbid quality. The atmosphere 
created by inis entortaiament is 
like a thick dead spawn, and a 
sickening tightness and nausea 
giips me. It is like being trapped 
in the cab of a runaway juggernaut 
that is hurtling down a hill— this is 
the special horror which Is insepar- 
able from the contemplation of 
history happening. In this hell of 
madam noise, slogans and received 
images 1 feel a f ugfe against the 


partly do liberate, partly unlit hiking, 
debasement of art and politics. 

At a party afterwards I pin one 
of the actors with an earnest mono- 
logue about die complicated and 
difficult relationship between art 
<ind history. Doesn’t Trotsky in 
“Class and Ait", l nsk, show how 
cruelly wrong it is to subordinate 
art to ideology? The actor shrugs 
at my men lion of this dead oldster, 
the nnc with the pince-nez and 
pointed beard. Well, what about 
.Stoppard? I ask. Middle-class, a 
trivial entertainer, a dud liberal, is 
Stoppard. And Professional Foul ? 
isn't it a brill la ill and marvellous 
work of art with on extremely 
subtle political vision? Isn’t its tri- 
bute to Kafka both very clever and 
very moving? No response — the 
committed actor hasn't bothered to 
watch the play. Anyway, lie 
grimaces, there’s no point in dis- 
cussing ull these “ ideas "—dis- 
cussing ideas is just a boring 
middle-class activity. 

Reflecting again on this contem- 
porary nightmare, 1 realize, that it 
was fills surly remark which left 
me gasping and defeated — there was 
.no longer any point in discussing 
an idea for itself. The blank 
present baa spoken and its verdict 
was that my outlook was a quaint 
anachronism which could easily, be 
dated somewhere in on ancient 
decade— the 1960s or whatever. 
Typed and disabled by that decade, 

I was talking a language that was 
no longer current. What mattered 
now was an agit-prop rhetoric of 
commitment which viewed ideas in 
terms of their political usefulness 
nnd dismissed all those outside its 
scape as vain and self- indulgent 
wafts of liberal air. History was just 
a . series of visunl Images which 
established an obvious and impera- 
tive connection between St. Peters- 
burg in 1905 and Bel East now- In 
fact, history and art were both bunk 
because all that mattered now was 
action, slogans, confrontation, soli- 


darity and “ correct and ready, com- 
mitted thinking”. So there was' no 
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point in discussing concepts. Every- 
mie had to brandish a set of identi- 
kit opinions, and anyone who did 
not was a reactionary sexist pig. 

Here, I realized that I was talk- 
ing io the punk equivalent, ot 
Insarov, the Bulgarian revolution- 
ary in Turgenev’s On the Eve. The 
“ placid and serene ’’ Insarov is a 
prototype of Lenin and his intransi- 
gent personality would fit naturally 
into o version of the novel set in 
Ireland — Vents must have addressed 
a special prayer to Turgenev when 
lie began to write “ In Memory oE 
Evn Gore-Booth and Coil Marine- 
wic* ", Of course Turgenev cries 
nut to be made “ relevant” by 
being relocated in Ireland, but this 
is i he first occasion I can remember 
un entirely English situation having 
u Turgeucvian flavour. It Is surely 
quite impossible to imagine one of 
his novels set in this country — his 
fictions depend on a society where 
extreme politics operate. However, 
in the present political climate 
On the Ei>c must speak directly to 
those social democrats who feel 
squeezed between the hard Hue 
politics of Arthur Scarglll and Sir 
Keith Joseph. 

The rhetoric of confrontation is 
best described in Burke’s terms as 
a “ barbarous philosophy . . , the 
offspring of cold hearts and muddy 
understandings ", but the problem 
is chat however mucli you may 
disagree with its intellectual 
content and dislike its doctrinaire 
form you cannot actually stop it. 
In its brutal way it is history, 
and like the caterpillar tracks ot 
a tank it rolls on and on, shedding 
no tears.' It does not think or 
debate or argue, It just acts. 

Many people will say that this 
attitude is clearly stupid and that 
in any case art has nothing to do 
with politics and Is perfectly cap- 
able of looking after itself (some 
critics might even offer the bad 
and rasping prose of Jake's Thins 
as an example of vigorous contem- 
porary art).. . Here the problem la: 
that If you enforce an absolute 
separation between art nnd politics, 
art will become over-exquisite, 
privatized and insouciant, while 
politics turn flaccid from neglect. 
Literary criticism will concentrate 
entirely on the pleasures of pure 
forqi, and when . Roy Puller com- 
pares a ladybird opening Its wings 
to "some cute trinket by Faberge ” 
the image will be quoted and' ad- 
mired In complete isolation. .What 
wilt not be noticed is that the com- 
parison suggests that some awful 
social catastrophe is at hand- (haw 
pertinent to the Blunt affair Fuller’s 


fine poem "The Ides of March" is). 

Perhaps there is only a iiillicriiii> 
middle-ground between mi .lusrlieti- 
cism which smoothly assume* iho 
absolute autonomy ot a work of 
art — the sort of critic who is born 
with a silver sonnet in liis month — > 
and an extreme committed attitude 
which insists that u poem nr a 
play is simply a coll for mobiliza- 
tion. This latter view con lie seen 
in its starkest extremity in the 
work of John Arden uud Mar- 
gnretta D'Ai’cy, who show no sign 
of being able tn 1 understand what 
an aesthetic problem is, though they 
would probably reply ■ hut their 
critics have no grasp uf politics. 
Certainly Arden-D’Arcy has helped 
to damage one sacred cultural insti- 
tution — the review pages of the iVcio 
.Statesman have suffered badly from 
their attentions. Committed art and 
hard-line politics ore identical twins, 
just as a bored flaccid political cli- 
mate accompanies, or is implied 
.by, an exclusive aestheticism. 

In some ways the opposition 
which exists between these two 
extremes of pure art and total com- 
mjtmient resembles a shadowy battle 
which never actually takes place. 
The lines are drawn, the positions 
secured, but the opponents have 
slipped away — the dandy lo nibble 
asparagus at a private view, the 
activist to take part in n demo or 
a bit of street theatre. And it’s 
this tantalizing problem which lies 
at the centre of Nadine Gordimer’s 
very fine novel. Burger's Daughter 
(it received some remarkably imper- 
cipient reviews when it was pub- 
lidhed last year). What Gordrmer 
explores is the enormous tension 
between her central character’s 
desire to escape front politics into 
an operatic world of pure surface — 
a place of Mediterranean sunshine, 
fine cuisine and erotic tapestries^— 
and her wish to be true to the 
memory of her Marxist father. If 
.Gordimer shows chat there is a 
perfectly natural instinct — a mys- 
tical quietism, a guilul ess aestiietl- 
' cism — which rebels against commit- 
ment, she also explores the neces- 
sity of individual political action. 
With the shining exception of Conor 
Cruise O'Brien, none of the 
reviewers of this novel seemed to 
grasp the very complex subject 
which it explores, and this failure 
tan be ascribed to the present fierce 
trlvjaliiation of both political think- 
ing and aesthetic judgment. 

..The rather squalid and abject 
nature of political 11 Fo just now 
is reflected In the sense of 
: gloom which mbst people share. 
The atmosphere In universities is 


nurticii forty depressing-slack; iki. 

h'ss_ ( nnmr.i rfivl -m,i ' . 


less demoralized, and intensely 
(Jiukhnvinn. Senior academics 1 
tliei' * ! ' ' J 

the ungenerous terms offered 


their time in by moaning about 
the ungenerous terms offered 
f«r their early retirement, while «u. 
dents complain that the future a 
dead, and In the gathering twilight 
there, is a great deal of puzzlement 
and ignorance about the past (The 
Taller lias recently called the new 
fashion of slenderness "the 
Auschwitz lank "). What is happen- 
ing, I think, is tout poll ties and bit. 
tnry are now in n most curious way 
being cut out Into fashionable gar- 
meats. In oilier words, there fj a 
functional aestheticism which com- 
bines, in a sickly camp manner, the 
two extremes I’ve pointed to. The 
battle has taken place and die result 
is a dandy dressed in safety pint, 
saliva nnd cigarette butts, or i 
starveling thirteen-year-old model 
who can recognize the Auschwitz 
look but who hits never heard cl 
Auschwitz. 


This is the sickest and most grue- 
some example of rhe current mode 
of abolishing history by transform- 
ing into the ephemerallv decorative. 
And this rejection of the past must 
frustrate many teachers. For 
example, it is now almost impossible 
to interest a group of students la 
Marvell’s poetry — his peculiarly 
agonized historical consciousness 
appears utterly remote because the 
events with which it is involved 
belong to what is now regarded u 
dead time. This is one of the side- 
effects of practical criticism, dut 
laboratory aestheticism which junks 
names, dates, allusions, contexts and 
traditions. In the larger cultural 
context there is no sense Jim 
now of a wide, firm and deeper, 
ing current of debate, only 
an issuing of slogans, a harden- 
ing of altitudes, or some deer 
old gush about the latest winner 
the. Booker Prize. The peculiar' «)■ 
lure of the cultuva-1 atmosphere-ui 
special odour of helplcssnest- 
resembles the tragic and exhausts 
reality imaged In these very fr, 
markable lines of Craig Ralne’s: 
Dead dandelions, bald as drumstick, 
swaying by the roadside 
like Hari Krishna pilgrims 
bowing to the Juggernaut. 

They have given up everything- 
Tito historical juggernaut wears and 
uses us end ensures our spiritual 
anonymity, but t-liis does not ntt“ 
that Its reality does not bear that 
ing about. Not to think is to » 


swayed by a bald, slick-Uke dru®- 
mcr boy — abolish history, aboinn 
art. and you create a state of sem- 
tune. 


Both sides of the tracks 


By Esmond Wright 


feLLEN CONDLIFFE LAGEMANN ; 

A Generation dC Wfltqen 
Education in- tile Lives of Progres 
slve Reformers 


Trade- Union League, but also a' 
member of the. Labor Advisory 
Board of the National Industrial 
Recovery Ad mi nist ration and secre- 
tary of the Now York State Depart- 
ment of Labor! 

-Dr .Legemann does not, however, 
■gwe five straight biographies but 
seeks to assess in each case the 


women really more important than 
their adult achievements? It is tor? 
to believe so ; even the Henry 
Street Settlement, the twin to 
Addams’s Hull House, receives 100 
little attention. 


2Q7J.P. Harvard U„iver,| t y , F ri« ; ^ 1 
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These forces she properly calls 
their "education ” In the sense of 


education as a life-long process -that 
'changes the. self" ; -.in ‘practice. 
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Ellen Lagcmann is k professor of , they are revealed as the influence 
history and education at Teachers of parents and schooling, social 
College,. Columbia; and In one background, colleagues and work. 
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Desplta its limitations l j ]|S J s .u 
valuable and revealing work- hj 1 * 
women lived when good work se» 
ment houses, work With the aj 1 
and out were becoming acceptanie 
or,, more accurately, when they « 
making them so. Three of tjg 
were wealthy and were extonow 
the notion of noblesse oW’*® 
humanitarian ism and social 

Two, Leonora O’Reilly and g 
Sclinei german — mu ah die "tL. 

interesting — were . from, the o* . 
side of the, tracks, and caino up 
very hard way. .-For tlteht rha jJJL 

union was much more obviously 
the avenue of advancement » 
“good works’’.. Their stories ^ 
fascinaflng. their. 
always social and rarely 
tho suffrage) poliricul—con 5 ^^ 
•able, Dr . Lagemann is -.at her . - 


m ner xiuat cnaptex 

on - the role ol the 

mentors ’’ behind each vi, b ofld 


mentors * Den m a eacu ^.*r- 
tlieir role as fond, raisers for 
Aauses, and not least o?.^ y aS », 
0ne‘ ot them married, in ere 
rfcfll fear that niarriago *P d 
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Restoring what was never there 


By Gavin Stamp 


Viollct-le-Duc . 
Grand Pains, Paris 


The Gothic Revival was very much 
1 product of nationalism ; the Ger- 
mans taught Gothic German, the 
35* liked it because U was 
EnSbJi, d>e French— with more 
justice-thought they invented it. 

Today we cun see it »Lke the Gcthic 
Age itself, as a European pheno- 
menon. This is certainly how.it 
seems in the large and informative 
centenary exhibition currently at 
the Grand Palais in Pans (until 
May 5), devoted to the .French 
architect archaeologist, historian 
and theorist Viollet-1 *Duc (1814-79). 

His achievement seems very much 
like that of his English contem- 
poraries, especially William Burges 
and Sir Gilbert Scott. But neither 
Burges nor Scott has even been 
vaunted as that now most damning 
of things : a Pioneer of the Modern 
Movement. Viollet-ie-Duc, of course, 
has. Until recently, historians have 
been less interested in his buildings 
than in liis writings. As a theorist 
of structural rationality in medieval 
architecture he has been more 
quoted than Pugin and as an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the use of iron 
construction he is better known than 
his compatriot Boileau. Today, 
however, his debatable role as a 
progenitor of certain aspects of the 
twentieth century seems lees 
interesting than other facets of hi$ 
long and multifarious career. Viollet- 


le-Duc’s contrived and— from a 
strictly engineering point ol view- 
redundant designs for the use of 
iron combined with a pseudo- Gothic 
functionalism may have influenced 
the excellent concrete work of his 
pupil, De Baudot, and the uneven 
vagaries in the Art Nouveau or 
Guimard ; but his restorations of 
Notre-Dame and at _ Carcassonne 
seem more representative of his age. 

In England, every guide book 
blames Sir Gilbert Scott for ruining 
cathedrals and churches ; in France 
the villain is always Viollet-ie-Duc, 
his almost exact contemporary. The 
long overdue reappraisal of Scott s 
achievement was consummated by 
tho centenury exhibition at the 
V&A In 1978. There was au exhi- 
bition about Viollel-le-Duc in 
but he remained an unacceptable 
figure in French art historiography 
until very recently, and the sympa- 
thetic climate of opinion which lias 
made this present objective exhibi- 
tion possible owes much to foreign 
scholars such as Robin Middleton. 


plete state which may never have 
existed at a given moment . Eng- 
lish ecclesiologists agreed ; a build- 
ing was best restored to Gothic ot 
the best period, which was Early 
Decorated. It was half -seriously 
proposed to rebuild Peterborough in 
a purer style ; Scott sometimes 
replaced Perpendicular work with 
new Decorated Gothic and Violiet- 
de-Duc Flamboyant bv alterations 
In the style o£ the thirteenth 
century 


fonds ChSteau was restored and fur- 
nished for Napoleon III; it exhibits 
both tiie virtues and vices of Ins 
architect, for it raises the question ■ 
was Viollet-le-Duc as imaginative a 
designer, as good a modern archi- 
tect as William Burges ? This exhi- 
bition suggests to me that he was 
not. 


D. S. Brewer 


Chaucer Studies 


Viollet-le-Duc. like Pugin, like 
Scott, like Burges, was a deeply 
learned antiquary; his designs in 
needlework and metalwork — vital 
and necessary components of the 
Gothic Revival vision— are compara- 
ble with the best English production, 
but this cannot he said of his 
designs for new buildings. Violiet- 
le-Duc’s new churches, as at St. 
Denis and Aillant-sur-Tholon. 


CHAUCERS’ 
LANGUAGE AND 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S 
TRADITION 
J. D. Burnley 


How Chaucer’s contemporaries would 
have understood some of the key words 
la his poetry : prurience, pucfcace. 
pitee. gen tllesse, eurtcisle, aud others 
equally important. El 2 


are 


It is often too easy to generalize 

about restorations in the absence of lscius mu n.i».i«»< . — 
detailed evidence. Scott’s alterations colossal disanpointmems to a visitor 
were usually based upon careful who knows Butterfield’s All Sarjts, 
archaeological investigation and it is Margaret Street. Burgess Slumey 


The first and largest section of 
this exhibition very properly con- 
cents Viollet-le-Duc's restorations. 
Drawings, models and lovely old 
photographs enable instructive com- 
parisons to be made with buildings 
Want mid aprds his work. At first, 
it is difficult to deny ho,w self- 
confident — or ruthless — his restora- 
tions were ; after all, in his 
Dictiomictire Viollet-le-Duc’s entry 
for *’ Restoration ” reads : “ the 

word and the thing are modern. 
. To restore an edifice is not to main- 
tain it, to repair it or to remake 
it, it is to re-establish it in a com- 


Telescopes and crystal balls 


ByLornaSage 


Florence and Ihe Medici 
Tuscany 


1 A variety of approaches ” is 
the official line, and quite apart 
from the sheer size and scatter of 
the thing, there have obviously been 
problems. “Sciouce” (in the Btb j 
■fioteca Medicca Laurenziana) and 
“ Magic ” (in the Museum oE Scl- 
— ST M ■■■!■■ i M i. m i w ■■■■iimwi - ence) seem to have come to an 

Ah« y.., s Of painful gostution, i *S^.^ grSgJS3a 

tLSST inSTl 

Science and Culture finally saw the 
light oE day on March IS Ut 
Florence, amid mud and mimosa 
and floods of Council of Europe 


traaslatorese, “Florence is a jewel 
ol civilisation'' and as such trans- 
cends national categories” say tho 
blurbs. But the chlcE organizer of 
“ Florence' and the Tuscany of the 
Medici in Sixteenth Century 
Europe”, Pietro Pini, is rather 


are rather uncomfortably divided 
between the Palazzo Strozzi and the 
Palazzo Vecchio : in the latter, 
we will see tiie Medici Dukes 
as patrons and tiie artists 
as, well, patronized ; in tiie Palazzo 
Strozzl, painters reloto to other 
painters— an entirely innocent, 
traditional arrangement which, how- 
ever, starts to look a bit odd in the 

? en er ally politicized • ambience. 

Architecture, at tho Forte dl Bel-, 
vedere, is tftled ‘‘Power and Space ” 


Lurope”, Pietro Pini, s rathei , ^ edare is titled “Power and Space ” 
more circumspect. T)i$ Florence of d Presses the contradictions of 
the Medici Dukes, he says, 19 absolutism ) 
thoroughly relevant to modem _ _ . 


•uuniugniy relevant to modern , „ . , , , 

Europe because it nourished a dis- Theoretical clashes, though, do 
enchanted, corrupt. Irrational, not spoil actual incoherence, miy 
stagey culture on the margins of' more than ngreed policies actually 
history, - make sense, and it is impossible not 

lu-ii ori to be excited by the prospect of the 

lyoVrfi ' n0t i multitude of conjunctions and dis- 

^ ■ This, w»U be a new t i, nt 0 ie on oFfer. Even 

departure for a Council oE Furope .. t j ie 0r g an i 7e ,- s ,.. stunned with tired- 
snow, though, because- *■ does look nflSg m the eve ^ rhe opening, were 



ie^or pin! again) had taken ove>? message df his section was that the 
afti he digD ^y of man, .and how Medici .were 1 .only interested in- a 
! e suggests with, * ispeqially.: kind . oE knowledge, but 

uauan cool— was modern. Europe Jv ejfoited ■ next- hnb ment if# being 
horn ? this second,' problematic ' a i,] 6 t0 ex hibit r<n- the first time the 
renaissance, set against the back- Leonardo Codices from Madrid 
ground qf the first, has a sizeable (discovered in 19G7), He has also 
■rope, for -irony,. •*.. v :.-. : . got John Dee’s, crystal ball and his. 

There Is- scoDef' in other Boases, magic ring, '...and ■ bopes—surely 
too, ' ' Ih e exb?b(ti6n - is R" hugely • rightly — that visitors other than stu- 
arabiUous enterSise ■ not one exhf- d«tts and scholars will- be drawn 
bition, rean^'Tut! ' eiglit (or nhre 

» you count the Church’s section, ana Breumnos at least long en-ouRn 
which seertis oha- sav! Huardedly a to contemplate- the equivocal temp- 

^ ; SS^“iSBhSiiJS 

otBanincertt' TUscfln. cnlleeriohs.' but ■ oupnis— a nei'fofmanCe , of 


usually forgotten what a state of 
degradation the medieval buildings 
of Euroioc were in at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In Britain 
this was due to the Reformat ion and 
to Georgian neglect and complac- 
ency ; in Catholic France— ns the 
fanatical Pugin admitted at the end 
of liis life — eighteenth-century clas - 
sicizing and Revolutionary icono- 
clasm produced even worse results. 

The irony is that the glory of Notre- 
Dome had to be redeemed From the 
insults of the Revolutionaries by a 
rationalist agnostic. 

• Hera there is a great difference 
between Britain and France. Tu Bri- 
tain. thauks to the partly French 
Pugin, the Gothic Revival came to 
be based upon a Romantic and reli- 
gious interpretation of architecture, 
whereas in France, despite the his- 
torical sense which led to the restor- 
ations undertaken by Prosper Men- 
mte’s Commission des Monuments 
Historiques, it was seen as a perfect 
rational, as well os national, style. 
Viollet-le-Duc was in the tradition of 
« primitive hut ” Lnugler mid closer 
in spirit than his preference lor 
Gothic might suggest to Ins Beaux- 
Arts trained classicist contempor- 
aries such as Labrouste and Due. 
Sentiment was nor to be allowed tu 
stand in the way of Viollet-le-Duc s 
pursuit of an ideal restoration. 

Thd first attempt was the Romwi- 
esoue church at Vfeelay, begun in 
1840 when he yros twen^-six. The 
result was imaginative end brilliant, 
but tiie exhibition reveals how late ^ 

. Gothic gave way to Romanesque ana 
how the Romanesque was Improved. 
Then «vme S.. Semin at Toulouse, 
the remarkable synodal palace at 
Sens— like the Westminster Chaptei 
House, an incredibly mutilated build- 
ing rebuilt into e superb essay in 
Geometrical Gothic — and Notjfr 
Dame in Paris, among many 
others. At Notre-Dame we have to 
thank Viollet-le-Duc and }»* co-jrchi, 
tect' Lassus for. much of the sculp- 
ture, the excellent new fittings and 
the meat fUctie. Jbji iMW- 
may be compared with Scott s at 
Westminster Abbey ; . Scott S 'voik 
was more pragmatic, more ■ based 
'Son * sense of historical con- 
tmuity — but the Abbey had not lost 
so much. Closer to VioHet-le-Duc 
was Pearson’s restoration of toe 
upper part of the North wansent , 
he like the Frenchman, was capable 
of’ removing genuine Gothic work 
. and replacing it by a bettei design. 

, It is reassuring to learn that 
ViolletJe-puc’s activities prmmked 
violent oppositioh, ; Just Js Jcott s 
Stimulated 

Ihmi' Morels'- . 

Hort 6i .Ancient 
restoration sett 

French character it g°« 7 . n 

In the exhibition is an astonishing 
set: of .drawings, approved in 1979, 
for restoring the basilica nf S. 


MUSIC IN THE AGE 
OF CHAUCER and 
CHAUCER SONGS 
Nigel Wilkins 


Royal or even Scott’s Haley Hill, 
they are pedestrian, coarse and not 
very original. It is surelv signifi- 
cant that the 1856 Lille Cathedral 
competition was won by Burges and 
Cluttmi with Street ns runner-up (all 
praise to the exhibition for showing 
these splendid drawings : they were 
suppressed ill lost yeor’s Third 
Empire show). Burges was clever 
enough to use French paper— to no 
avail : nationalism triumphed and 
Lassus got the job. 

Burges once admitted that “ We 
all crib from Viollet-le-Duc ”, ns 
well he might, for much of the 
Frenchman’s achievement Jay in his 
immensely learned writings: in 

particular the ten volumes of the 
Dicfimirtflire raisonnd de • rare futea- 
lure fran^aise du X/° on XV 1° siecle. 

Viollet-le-Duc was primarily the 
antiquarian; his new buildings have 
the quality of the illustrations, in 
his books:’ accurate and mechanical 
steel engravings which contrast with 
the vital rough wood engravings 
with which British publishers illu- 
strated architecture between 1S«J 
and I860. As historians are Ipy, 
and would rather read a book than 
visit a building, Viollet-le-Duc s 
reputation very much rests upon lus 
published work. In his books we 
find the theories about, and hypo- 
thetical designs for. the use of Iron 
which have been taken so seriously. 

In contrast his executed work Is 
not at ail adventurous in the use 
of new technology ; |iis actual use ot 

iron is of no, .interest compared 

with buildings by * Boilejti, L*-- 
brottstB or even Gilbert Stott, whose- 
enthusiastic employment of mate- 
rial in the hotel at St Pdncras Sta- 
tion realized the intentions ex- c i 
pressed In his 1857 book Remarks, 
upon Architecture , Secular and 
Domestic. 

Like Scott, Viollet-le-Duc . now 
seems an awe-inspiring Victorian 
figure: how did lie over manage to 
do so much : so much research, so 
much Writing, sq much designing?! 
should like to know more about Ins 
methods of work. Scott’s output 
involved the help of a large office, 
did Viollet-le-Duc’s, too, and does 
that account for the hardness of 
much of his executed work? He 
seems- Victorian in another 'curious 
way: like Ruskhi, he loved moun- 
tains, drew them diid climbed them. 

However, unlike Ruskhi, he did 
not revel in the wildness aud 
grandeur of untamed Nature , 
rather, eveo in geology lie sought 
perfection. He- wrote a book about 


A survov of the r el a Cions lilp between 
music and Literature during Chaucer s 
nrefinu C with numerous music at 
examples), and a companion perEonnms 
edition of 14 of Chaucer’s lyrics. 
Available separately. E1S aud £10 
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Annotated translations of Chaucer i 
sources for Trtillus and toe Knight s 
and Franklin’s talcs. Puhllcation June. 
£15 


THE HISTORY 
OF TROY IN 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
C. David Benson 


A study of the use made of Guido 
delta Colo one’s W storla Destruction Is 
Troiae in the treatment of the qiattcs- 
of Troy by middle English poets. 
Publication April. £12.50 
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Four Elements, iconsro. ana meieueu. 
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and Introduced by Richard Ax ton. 
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Two surviving 16c houscliold plays, 
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Ah Hvamlhatton of Court Cults centred 
on EUsaUoth I. with the tmsts oE 6 
Entertainments Presented lo her. 
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further. 

Air of these aspects of Viollet-le- 
Duc ^ve are given in this splendid 
.jLiisj c.. thflrn is .a 



Viollet-le-Duc did Dot only restore locatlon a , violletle Due rejected 
cathedrals ; once .equally notoiious ^ aca ^ en , ic training) the travel 
;Wero his restored chateaux. Here draw i n gs he made bu. Ms trip to 
we may corapare his work with that Raly in i 8 36-37 are disolayed in 

oE BUrges, who- enlarged ■ (and muen ax t rn0 rdinary . aunoundings . ot 

improved) Cardiff 1 Castle and built pi as ttr^asts and paintings— and she 
Castell Coch Oh the r^d founda- here (100. francs) is 

tions of a medleva) cqrtle. P»n» superbly illustrated,. . 

• fondS'ahd thfi- wails of the fortified French have to be qon 

-. * - Sit grSted^ qa.lliy-ofjthjir 

-same ordpr—af ■ i H“ie ojgser , u v L h | tccturB | shows. Last summer 
of. ' partially , demollsned/ runts. i n Par ] s fj VB exhibitions 

, VioHet-le-Duc : ^!5S d A : BK wiach partfy, or : wholly about ai’chitectnye 
•" VislohS of th«- Middto Aim stylish and good fo 
the tourist of today as real. the . RIBA’S Hein? Gallery 

The '-organizers, of ,- -toe i exhimnon Architectural Association 

«n a right to stress .d D d thSr best. &t necessarily on a 
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Ted Morgan 

SnnicrM-c Maugham inii-ndcii-ih^C 
his hiuyr.ij>hy -.IkiiiM iuaw be 
written. To ih.it etui, he was 
piv;;.e^NeJ iit time-; to n trike bon- 
liiv-; ui‘ hr, i'iTrci|H>inlencc nncl 
aiivKed Jiis Irii'iuis m iln ilie 
- invite which v,jn, pre- 
dici.il-ly, ignored. Upon instrtic- 
linns therefore, Maugham's lit- 
erary executor, Spencer Curtis 
Hruw-n, liul im iniiniion of 
helping Tc.l Morgan or releasing 
any copyright inaierial to liim 
when apjiricuhotlj ilv-uuli he 
ilHreed to renil the numiv. ripl fur 
iiuKeiirai ie%. 1 l.iviiu; guile 
through the Ilr-.l half ■■] Morgan’:, 
lionk. however, ('uni. Hrown was 
struct by it s «)f»icviivuy and saw- 
in it the piissiluliiy uf telling the 
record Mraighc c-iuc .itul fur all. 
J.aJy Cileniievui). M.mpli.im’s 
daughter, who had hitherto tle- 
i lined to discuss her lather with 
writers, i hared this opinion and 
was both candid and fair-minded 
in lending; her support. Morgan 
was thtii permitted to incorporate 
into his already revealing buofc .1 
gteat body of material ihm 
previously had been carefully 
suppressed. The result is one of 
the most surprising and enter- 
taining biographies of the decade. 
48pp halftone Illustrations 
704PP 168.95 Isas- o 224 01813 5 
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with its leaden sky, bare trees and him. Keen his liie-inwlcl* t unlikely 


By Frances SpaM 5 k » 

RusMii Sjiciir 

Royal Academy ■ 


uLlique river wall, must have made 
n ciiri(iii>lv withdrawn contribution 


iu he made-up) have bright ie(l 
crescents JiuU-d into pn-.it inn. 


m 1 he Festival of Britain’s '■ Sixty ■■ Dincili. is there .inyune li-.nr ? ” 
p.ii firings for ’51". moutlis tin- lady .11 the piano in 

If the artist ill Spear looks nt the bright ly-spotied, duipelos ihvss. 


forgotten 


of the 


Be.it*uli ini ciiurnious white 


“The |iljs:ic arts are gross art.*. oL Upr'.rliXrl'-ind 
dealing javously tvirh grots nutci ini \! f,i! a journal 
facts", wrote Sickert. And else- i,£ J , !,« , 

where: “Taste is the death of a '?* 'J ^ 
painrur.'* Oil this score Ituslrin *° jj !^f 
Speur, in his retrospective L-xIiihi- ? ‘ hl ,« 

tiun in 1 lie Royal Academy Diploma [j . ■«> . f ‘ 
Galleries, turns up trumps. Gross- ,,Jir ’ JWnu "' s fait 
ness is everywhere apparent, both in 
1 1.1 ml ling mid in subject matter. The 
misuse of t A-leur that li.ia gone into 
its making can be chronologically 
charted, in fits manipiilaiinn of his 
evident point or ly skills. Sne.tr ends 
like mi elderly dun (ifspfnyiii** his 
erudition merely to make quips at 
ui hers. 

The early works In this show 
place Ruskm Spear firmly within 
the tradition of piijntiim that 
descends from Sicken anil the Cam- 
den Town Group to the Euston Road 
School, nnd which was still widely 
influential in English art schools 
during the 195 ( 1 $ and early 1960 s. 

The emphasis is primarily on tone. 

Drab, dingy subject’s — waiting 
roams, dint interiors and sober still- 
lifes — are studied for their sombre 
mint] harmonics. “Hammersmith 
Broadway ”, one of the four paintings 
in this show that achieves visual 
tension, is reminiscent of Sickert’s 
* f Queen's Road, Hays water ", which 
likewise makes an Underground . ....... , ...... 

sign an hnpnrtnnt compositional *- noms “} lll( 

motif. It confirms the mood found us career, when 

in only a handful of these paintings, Marcn* 

nota-bly “ River in Winter ” which, - . 

From Verona to Venice 

1 — altered, allowing 


liinilscarie, the entertainer iu hint hurers Princess Anne*:, regal pi in, 
i urns tiie other way, to the world while nearby, in anmhur painting, 
ui fashion, film sues, politicians, mi rdiedient opeii-muuiln>d audience 
i he decora ted and rite overtly seen, renders “ Brightly Shone the Muuti 
With a journalist’s eye for telling that Night” under the tvuitd of 
detail, lie guys the public speaker, Edward Heath. And in ”Sfi;Mv- 
1<0|Hil.ir images of romance or berry Mousse”, hcnvijili a seiios 
h 11 1 i day makers, the success story, r»f lveH-brul curves which dvlinu.ue 
ivuiicying these scenes with facile luirsryle, ey throws ond cheeks, 
flair, Mouths fascinate and repulse u large dnllop of height pink 


iiiox^l" i-. .il.ii ’i iu slide down m 
open i»‘il gullet. 

I ii-Muciulv tlu* flash and dajjJe ln v RftV FOSfr0r 

nt SjiL-.ii s diMiipr the picture X'J KU J ru3< 

sin tar:*. In “ Strawberry Muusie” 

the swir'iug imp-.no serves 1, ^ Strcels 0 f London 
di-su ibu itu> u>, 111. ms costume ■ s,rc _ _ 

jcwelrv mid uvei blown buttonhole Theatre Royal, Suaimru Lust 

Wliik* L-iHiiribuiiiig to the glntuu! - - - 

1, us i-tluu, it causes compositiontl 


The streets of New York, Liverpool, 


can It would have hm-inled ; »t one and cooic-s nearer achieving the 
point a chorus 11 uni her about eerm- uccess.uv cnnsiiirauu-inl rapport 
ninir vx pin Mai inn practically with the audience than anyone 
drowns n speech for mure clinruc- cist-. Deal Its are gasped nut full in 
(eristic of author and original iho fnniliglus ; cnincidc-uccs mount ; 
outliciice, which presents ilig case hun.ilitic-s me motillicd with fei vesit 
that tlii.- real pour lire the jnurnul- emotion. Tile singing is economic 
ists, clerks mul lawyers dying to and e lever, with black-and-white 
keep up appearances, nor the huckdrups painted to resent hie 
beggars sleeping nil mattresses Durr's etchings of outcast Loudon, 
stuffed with banknotes. Apart trom some of the inridc-.itak 

fit her wise, the lone uf the piece mu-tu-, in which ihe cliildreu's 
is sustained in h way the mufmr thorust-s tend to hccoin.* ragged 
would have npprcciutc-il ; and ilie 111 buih senses, the production 
acting is of a far higher standard moves with Impressive smoothness 
than BuucicauJt would have iccng* (though I saw it lit a preview, 
ni/c-d, notably Peter Lovk inun'i lhe , ,al ? r showing). And 

performuncc in a small bui scene- all hough the celebrated burning 
stealing knnckaboiit purl. The *» in* ,l«« uct cremes a 

evil financier Blncidgood is played smoky pnll winch pervades ihe 


disiuiL'^i uiitiii. In “Hut Snacks" lit is odd to walk thrmigli the stuffed with ban 
the yt-llniv bill uf the Gulmw >alicnmed wastes of Struift.rd'i f „ | 1L . nv j Su Hie 
f oilcan iiitriitlft >0 violently on undergioufld shopping ci-nire .;»H . su.-auiiu-d in 

ilie eye Unit .1 grasp ui iho wholi emergi. antid the laie-Vicionan )d ,■ 

becomes difficult. This over- j furbelows of the Theatre Royal to ,V^g s 0 f « 



emphasis is mostly avoided in his 
port rails, where an academic 
concern with likeness lempeis 
Spear’s bravura. Dr John Murray 
appears behind the edge of his 
desk like a thige licit hid a parapet. 
But the emphasis is still on exter- 
nals, on ihe crispness of cuff and 
collar, the discreetly- waved grtj 
hair. 


on ' underground shopping conn e .mri 
ola 'emergo antid the laie-Vicinrian 
er- i furbelows of the Theatre Royal to 
hit icc thaL rarity, t> Dion Boucuiiult 
nit revival: from A Clockwork Orange 
eii to The Streets of Ltmtlun. The play 
ray is not in the genre of those Irish 
hit epcs whoso beautifully aqualinied 
jet. iDo.Bi'onimes are exhibited in the 


pruRronimes are exnimieu in 1 .u , william Squire with brio tend 
foyer; U u a waiho se ; « stiff lee anparemlv borrowed 

dianiB. which earned Boiicicault f| . pm Ian \j cl > c || en s Maniuis uf 


iVrough his nifiny 
liegl lining life as The 


k-an times. 
Poor of New 


This retrospective reflects there- then .becoming The Poor of 


W' 



current shortcoming in English an: 
joculnr, familiar, unstretched, Spey 
resorts to ihe iiueileciunlly light- 
weight. In "The Cognoscenti " he 
laughs at the serious reception ol 
the achievement of Pasmore aod 
others, in their po&MvHr return 10 
abstraction. His homage to BauKti 
Newman is no more than a flippant 
joke. Only in ills portrait of Hi 
colleague Corel Weight do« 
humour turn to direction. In Spear'i 


iUrerpnol, it was transmuted into 
\Thc Streets of Islington nnd filially 
of Loudon: continuing to change 
its name with its venue (except in 
Irtlnnd, this prophet never bother- 
-Ing much about honour in that 
country). 

■' Its success depended upon 
. Boudcault’s two recurring trump 
lords, contemporary references and 
; 1 dramatic last-act spectacle. The 
' plot deals with a millionaire finan- 


Keitli) ; Mirhncl Carter's Budgor °* cr,me 
moves from camp clerk to returned The play, 
C11 lifer n i mi cowboy 10 penitent curiosity, as 
policeman with wit and precision, sunie when 


ilie 1 not ligms ; comcKlc-nccs mount ; 
hiin.ilitk-b me mouilicd with fervent 
emotion. The singing is economic 
mul rlcvL-r, with blnck-ami-white 
backdrops painted to resemble 
Hole's etchings of outcast Loudon. 
Apart r 10 in bom* of the incidc-.ital 
music, in which the children's 
ch.-imscs tend to i'Cconi.’ rugged 
in both senses, the production 
moves with Impressive smoothness 
(though I smv it ut a preview, 
not the later press showing). And 
although the celebrated burning 
house in (lie last act cremes a 
smoky pnll which pervades ihe 
next scene in Bloodgood’s drawing- 
room, this adds a pungent Irony 
to his opening line, “ The evidence 
of my crime is destroyed I ", 

The play, however, remains a 
curiosity, as it aheady seemed 10 
some when it upe.ied in 18 G 4 . 


.4 Nicholas Hilliard miniature dated 1574 , painted fon vellum ) early in 
his career, when he wag twenty-seven. It is to be sold at Sotheby’s on 
March 24 . The sitter is Jane Bough ion, n£e Coningsby. 


IIUIUUUl LIU || k'J III l ITLI iuil> in upvai * 1 . , 

hands the vigorous sntirical iradi- ■ j U f l ! ng c l> ,!? n ^ 9 nest 1 ,Jjf®’ 

tion of Hogarth and Rowland * m ai 'd his family, who suffer 

thins to mllLnd-water. He mod) of?^ 

the society that supports the instilo- w? " v^J 5 t * , n e ‘ : r t .“f “^Z^nttrlf 
tion at which he exnibiis and wh« J“KiwS roeue in ETTESl 
he has earned popular acclaim- HU . ^lled Badeer 

painterly skills readily ^descend 1. 

the ievel of heavy-handed honJ* , n d the horrors of descent down 

story-tolling and caricature. Hi fte social scale, the references are 

raises the laugh, hut leaves «« * 

unmoved, unchnnged. 
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By Stephen Pickles 


altered allowing Turner a large Venice may be related to the ills in the later. From the burnioi 
spHce for the sky, the colour and which England faced— Ruskln wns Houses of Parliament a reflection# 
hour of which confounded contem- to make a specific comparison thrown onto the Thames which » 
pur ary critics. . between the two. Political com- casts up in turn on the distant side 

It is night, surely, with fireworks ment , ator s had drawn Island and of the bridge. The same effect » 
for support we have only to go to naval parallels as a warning of. the found on a smaller scale . m . J u £ 


— pur ary critics. 


A dozen important nineteenth- and . For support we have only to go to "aval parallels as a warning of. the ... ...... .... „ - — — , - .. 

Uventieth-cetitwy . paintings are the .play. In -a letter to Mrs John hmorical. inevitability of British de- and her Nurse", where the dmuik 

being exhibited fiii Sotheby's 24-35 Simon, Ruskin wrote of the way cline. And, in this connection, casts n fiery glow on ihe lasaaeo 

New Band Street, London \V 1 , from Turner painted eagles and fawns Tllr . ner s . strolling Venetians, many Scoraoxxl's Procn ratio Nuove. 
March 27 to April J, before being “he never draws one beautiful or 8 , al n. around the bonfire I11 [ u Ruskin’s reply to Hie Bta* 
sold in New York in Afoy. The stile, even pretty human face or form. I th c e P>“. iMriguiugly recall other 5h 18 P S 

which includes paintings by Alma - am so much the more struck with • " ,s r f ceut _ spectntofs : the 

Tadctna, Burne-Jones, C dzanne, this at present that I See his hard huee crowa of Londoners gathered 
Renoir, Matisse and Picasso ( and tries to do it sometimes— 4a paint on *" e .hanks of the Thames, 
uilrich is being publicised with an - ■ ■ the. parting of Romeo and E r f s , setl .together on Westminster 
undisgvlscdly commercial press- Juliet.". Which parting? the reader Br *dge, in " The Burning of the 

release headed “ Fine One-Aft'Hion naturally asks. For Romeo is not House of Lords and Common!*, lGtli 

1 Hollar Paintings from America in the picture. Of course, what October 1834 ”. 

\ following, perhaps, the frank Rusklp describes as Turner’s « freak Though unremarked, the RJinllarl- 
[ Picasso jw placing Juliet at Venice " makes tics between the two pictures «re 

ex/lioition 111 Paris entitled Oeuvres « additionally difficult tn identify striking. His treatment of Wncimln. 


to stock-market gambling, panics on 
gold, and the desire of Park Lane 
i5#nejr to conquer the values of ihe 
sntres; though thero are some 
rather perfunctory homilies about 
the fellowship of the poor and the 
jmqulty of the undeserving rich. 

m ?sMgp is ihe element most 
nnpliKized in ihe current produc- 
tion. greeted by Diane Cilento rtnd 
51 ?? 1 - F** verve by * a dis- 
mmLa . Songs hnve been 

10 .help the am ion, which 
3s inevnahlv 111 the third act, 
Sw„; ,5e Benei-ally declaim a more 
unequivocal message than Bond- 



k*-i 


/*>-• '—dr' / / 

• ■?' 1 'X' . 

Two of a group of four self-portraits hy Matisse. Like the pictures on 
the cover of this issue, they come from The Artist By Himself, a col- 
lection of self-portrait drtnvingt niVompsHieii by extracts from the 
arttsuf journals and other uulohiograplncal and biographical writings, 
edited by Joan Kinneir with an introduction by David Piper ( 224 pp. 
including 70 black and white plates. Granada Publishing. £ 9.95 


0 236 40160 2 ). 


iDkl.i-iis sjitl iis “ihe 

must depressing imiajnc uf uii 
utterly degrading .md dcb;i«iiig 
iheniricid t;-.ste ilmt has ever come 
under my nuiicc".) Fnr .ificicn- 
nilo-5 nf Boucii:.iu-!i l there mnv he 
part icirlar poignancy ill the- fact tint 
this story of finmiL-i.il spec nl. -tion, 
loss nnd gjin follnv.-ed mi his own 
bankruptcy of a vt-ai h.foie nnd 
re-fstnhlisiit-il ]iis nv.n fnriiines : 
there ,nc- j-Imi t pr.ih .'ilv intern inn a') 
in-jukt? 111 linus such as “ nil the 
big offenders go 10 America ", an 
1111 fa Ring resource of riie dramatist 
hi ui self. Those interested in the 
fictional represent nr inn of high fin- 
ance might notice several parallels 
with Trollope’s The 1 -l'uii We Live 
Now , down 10 n finrmcW with a 
hard-headed daughter placed uii rhe 
aristocratic ninriiage-hvjrkcr. And 
ihe play’s action is carefully keyed 
into the rontompoiury scene, the 
events ranging from 1837 in 1857 , 
w kh references 10 smcUmurkct bub- 
bles, cninmotliiy denting^ and bread 
prices, mid the buying uf shares in 
the Opera House. 

But the success nf the evening de- 
pends 11 pun the ability of ihe piece 
in sustain its melodramatic effect, 
and this cannot quite be resusci- 
tated: as much beciHise of the 

twentieth-century audience as of 
the limitations of the nineteenth- 
century dramatic vision. The special 
effects of the fire on stage produce 
a round of Bpplou&o, as they must 
always have arnie. But ihc-re is 
no longer the complicity between 
author and audience which con- 
ferred an Innocent pleasure in the 
spectacle of the returned son being 
coincidentally begged from on the 
streets by his mother and sister, 
or in Blood good’s challenge to “ find 
ihu heir if yon can" Immediately 
producing the desired knock on the 
door. Though the enst avoid any 
complacent sense of self-parody, 
such conjunctions inevUubly pro- 
duce roars of ironic laughter. And 
when .the rescued widow prettily 
urges- -the. audience hi "her curtain 
speech to extend their hands, not 
to the players, but to rhe ragged 
poor on the streets of London out- 
side, it is, alas, to the same derisive 
reaction. The patrons of Dion’ 
BuucicauJt are, after all, about 10 
return to the world of. Anthony 
Burgess. " 


am so much the more struck with 9* ■ 15 recent spectators : the 

this at present that I See his hard huee crowa °f Londoners gathered 
tries to do It sometimes— 4a paint on hanks of the Thames, 


In Ruskiu’s reply to the, Bf*.t 
wood's uttuck on the pnininift * 
writes oC the ciiy’s spires t\jM 
“like pyramids ut pale fire WJ 
some vast ailin’ ". it is « 


trt for art’s sake in Peking 


■ ■ . the. parting of Romeo and pressed together on Westminster reworking «f tlio disnsicr pointed * t , 

Juliet. ■ Which parting? the reader Bridge, in The Burning of the J834. The Abbey lowers, just vhtbi* P>) W, J. F, JeilllCr 

naturally asks. For Romeo is not S°^ S kJ-i«I» s and Coaimon!i * 1Glh beyond rising fl nines, have bK°*J L* 


When empty, the rehearsal roam 
might be .anywhere, except that 
above the long wall-mirror are regu- 


prepared for the performance of 
$uHin Luka with _ which it cul- 
ni initios. By the time the curtain 


trom ^rica^ in Ae ptetwn. Of course, what October ti 834 Jllumiiittitd Mixer n domes »* «" 

following, perhaps, the frank Ruskin describes as Turner’s 41 freak _ Though unremarked, the si m Haiti- cm nival cmuiiiues and f n !-' kM ! 

economic . lead of the -Picasso ?« pl«mg Juliet at Venice “ makes ties between the two pictures are streak thrmutii iho uir— on «•£. 

ex/ii»itien in Palis entitled Oeuvres « additionally difficult to identify striking. His treatment of Westmlq- which, ihoiiuli cleverly overlaid W 

revues en paiement des droits de «W particular moment in the ster Bridge prefigures on a larger Juliet's emotion, reveals Turoer| 

succession), is of particular interest drama. But it is carnival time. The scale the south side of the Piazia. didactic point. Ruskin wrote: “W 
occfluse it includes the last, major rockets, , the masked crowds in the * and in each painting the range of picture can he, nnd ought only 1# 
pointing bp Turner still ui private phosphorescent glow stone divides the space with dynam- be, viewed ns embodied mcbo^ 

IuT?' W J ir *®V T f® 2 L u! ! u ? so ’ Tt 'The sapphire blue ment, dclineuied magic” 

KW ^nhlilbn tn London ft 0 be pnly be the Capuiets’ masque, of the sky in the earlier inoves down “Juliet and her Nurse" needs to bj 
followed by others u\ -Tokyo and Perhaps, Ruskin reads to become the dark yet clear water- read with more care: it. is »* 

Aewi York) will provide the first, tbepitture Ip terms pf the couple’s way before San Geornio Megglore ' ambiguous mas lor piece. 

■ Apjsprtiiiiitp >the British public has. P. a|, tia£ because Turner has engaged . • •“ ■ ^ amotguoua nmaiorpiecB. _ 

nnif. to see the painting since it was: • *" c 'P}W s .Atmosphere of dreams " 77 ' 1 “ ■■ * — 1 ; — - • " ■ 

(tfsr shown at the.Roval Academy '. aod. night. . . 

m3&P3S$ iSK?£?.S] * ****«« p O RT of NEW YORK**** 1 

Berfimings to : Pemi^lvania Station ., 


UDUVti IIIC MJiifi ttoii-m'iimi* ■ '•J*” •' , » . 1 . ■ _ 

hit inn portraits of Mao and Huh, goes up we can feel something of 
flunked by a Chinese army slogan tho emotional didige 't must have 
in red; “BE UNITED, ALERT, had for those involved. Hmaiy of 


SERIOUS. AND LIVELY"’ • Tho 

— dancers work Bt the same steps 

S' r WM time the foilier of a vountf «v«r and over again. At one 
dancer at the Pekhnf Ba let l ,D,ht the ra ®Pb nPP« r e»tly deserttd 
giool saw lus son in a perform- buf Eor lhe blue-cnpped pianist, is 
* 6 he was appalled The bi £il,(!d wlth 0 lovingly-played version 

Vff** around mi g££ w of “ S . lHl>dust sou- 


thern have taken part In “cultural 
revolution '* travesties of ballet 
such os the Red Detachment of 
Women , of which a parade-ground 


ohiii«. Hround 0“ at ago with* 
4 ed rs * surrouhde illiy hulf- 

dore thT " ' ? hflt was long ago, 
lien thfl, u cu . ltuia l revolution ”, 
1 nrtail?. ^5 h °ol- was still close to 


Venice, 
the * pictu 
setting, ta 
.arguments 


but fur the blue-cnpped pianist, is ’excerpt 19 put on for the camera, 
filled with a lovingly-played version that only gives more force to the 
of “Stardust", drawn from good- real thing, which js no longer Hie 
ness knows what corner of the promising Imitation of foreign cul- 
metnory, ture of twenty years a^o, but lias 

. . _ . „ . . .. become an expression ot something 

It is fascinating to hear what the con j mo u to all mankind. In China, 
members of the company have to w j iere f or vew - s j t wa8 officially 
say about their experiences during RSgerte d ihat there could be no such 
tho; “xuUural revoRition, , ^ud .coii- tllinf j as human (as opposed to 
trasts are inestapable. Some talk ■ c ] ass ^ q a ture, the uninhibited roman- 


A History of the Rail & Terminal System 
from the Beginnings to Pennsylvania Station 


ns ** frnm the roofs of the. houses *?. It is' a romantic commonplace, hut 
untrue this — it is .mu imagined; once read into ’‘Juliet And Ler 
higher prospect : he la attempting a Nurse?? it given the- ptfittiiig -* rnoro 
pdnorafuaj (Wa- sea 'as far as iha human ; and' suggesfjve significance 


i'hurraUvei 

tut-e.-The^qii 

ireimy-mor 

■fdrr'ir..;.. 


.giving' 


!f ?’r -'J CARLW. CONDIT ' 

COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 

NEW YORK’S RAILROAD LINES 
* Passenger, Effight & Rail-Marine Terminals * 
* Railroad ' Electrifications * 

: : ■ * Ferry,. Carfloat & Lighterage Service * 

CHIEF BUILDINGS 6f the 
■ TERMINAL SYSTEM \ 

*.. / Hidden Operating Elements * 

; - Modern Techmc0iArtistic Achievemsht * 

' '1' i ; ^V: -.^Hdjver & Grandeur * 

r .'f. ft cP A.* L I- 1 1 l'u • . .. . * . 


S i d'ai™ 8 j- Sov,ei: J,nMl umew, idowhi-uhw * a «-»u;u r cation. Above all, aEter tender 

f rL e- with the years, speaks of the pam oE being f ee liiigs have been ruthlessly 

year. iOT°^et' aHiancd ■ « s ngled .out for worse, treatment than derided and crushed, uhe expras- 

s Jig'S*': p ? ril «P s th « t , he olh ® rs dm-ine penal labour In s[on of romantic Jofe has a very 

* RfaS®* Jl 5 ? dfecade-wera 1 the. cotuitfyslde be cause she had powerful impact.. , ■ ' 

f sTr a , Ghhieae perfwm- been a star before. Some faces have Tihk' Is in brief, a programme 

iS * e c z^J h m 

SSF?!5. , S£S 

p rear meaning for all J-n- -horn in the West Indies, studied- „ • ■■■■ 

it uf fe^. for lt, and dance in England, first. saw her P n- * • ^ 

>s no- ceitairity cestrai country, in 19 . 40 , at the age The annual conference of the Asso- 
on« a 1 haVq to do so 1 of twenty.four, arid has been the ciniioh of. Art Historians opens ,.at 
weri. a ^V,^ nc ^ arid, niuai- ! JeadJng^light pf lbe Reklog Ballet the University of East A n fi |J 0 , 0 n 
For ^.^berately doing a School and Its associated company ,. March 28 . The core of the meeting 
litai4o« lc ? .Ib^re Cari iriow be-.; since tlieir fouridatiori,.. Her face is a series of sessions on particular 

.nan nnntnrnl n dnnn Am cVia' anmtt t/Miire cnnio ( A hsti'rii't i Art th(*nriP£ 


prepared to snv on camera. There 
are uridoubtedry many more layers 
of rcacliuii to the “ cultural revolu- 
tion ” to be exomined. The school 
was in some respects treated rather 
well b.v (he standards of the day. 
Although some of its repertoire and 
members Caine under attack as 
bourgeois and revisionist, the com-, 
party itself received some special 
favours from Jiang Qing as she tried 
to create her mock-pro lei ur inn revo- 
lution in the arts. Just as she 
prided herself on staging Peking 
opera with piano accompaniment, 
she also purged ballet of bourgeois, 
feudal and revisionist " filth *. At 1 
least some members of the school 
were Involved — though as an institu- 
tion it >vas not as wholehearted, as 
its< Shanghai offshqut—and Vhoy en- 
joyed: die privileges and' publicity on 
1 ^association' with’ the (host powerful 
in the land. What, one wonders, I 
happened to Jiang’s prdtdgds? Hoiv 
.baa was factional strife in thq 
school? • What sort, of bitterness 
remains between die former victims, 
.•'afnd beneficiaries nf what was once 
called Chairman -Mao's . revolution- 
ary line? The words and. images 
. linger in the mind, - : ■ 


etCTMtttfltntapnjury- paporahia aiid lts ^:.|d.! 1 w ■/■■■ ■; 

fc*dW.WXBp, .- AFOllonlpn . st*Hdmb, Tarner; may aKo )igv« ^r8utqd 

DtackwOod's ; Briticism that th^'cOili- ■ ihe.iplby- M; ^UggeSt -ihe-i]^rlqd ;i 
poSitioti'was nSade up', of diffei,erit '--V glee's. detlKei.; If-liaMiitendedli 


Pjm of tho city thrown, fjiffttlecfy- . depict , filter, glwquI.sint&t.hB •• • ?■ Vl*lL. Aljr.vl ★ 

lgiwrbs; , liisT^3r-'; »Wv (ioj ■ ?i%i e Q J oct ; ' L 1 -?. 1 jccVc i r. \ . . /. 




Pictures ■ \whnfhid happened in his last ten rriinatmg interests. All , the ..more 
ballet: : years, but. much- bhqt -is, said Doints, qhance, tiien, that rite shower-rooms 
” Sfk'.rtw i» ; dvocrfi** to.hinL The: t»an became a god, and ; and the breakfast tables, and. the 
eprehes. ' the/IW* fa^q^V . . ;• ,1 bed-sitting rooms late P t pigf* j; .will 

^‘i^y^t^l’^He secoctf half of the programme,,, be -Jowd - w th^xchanges o? Jjwk 
BT l '' " f >' 4 ^.;^: ' ii-i tw x the, sm'ali theatre, befog v’i> Ouf^x^M r 


.these encounters? Quite apart 
: ’ froiri . the rigours of some : of , ihe . 
.■■papers.— John NaSh on . “ Nlatadw 
and Cubism", John Mitchell bn : 
“Late Gothic Screen-Paimlng in 
■ East ArigUa- and. its Continental 
' Background ’’—there’s 1 the reception 
in the Sainsbury Centre, %t<\e Asso- 
cfitiiori Dinripr and the Book Fair 

- (displaying copies of Towards a 

- New Art, the collection of essays 
: originally .iutended to coinq^e with 

the opertlhg ; of the. Tate' GaHery's^ 
* “ Abstraction ” exhibitibh ; prid .the 
latest Art History, - ; the. Associa- 
! tiioids. journal). There are even out- 
lags inlo Norwich and the surroundr 
•ring Jdoumlrjnidde, ! Hope they. hflye' 
‘. nicO Wedtiier Mr.it, 1 anyway;- 
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Oxford 

University Press 


Kolyma: Iha Arctic 
Death Camps 

Robert Conquest 

Solzhenitsyn, In The Gulag 
Archipelago, calls Kolyma ihe 
'pole of cold and cruelty' of 
Stalin's labour-camp system, 
Robert Conquest's important 
study, first published in hard 
covers in 1978, makes it clear 
why Kolyma is a name 
comparable with Auschwitz. 'He 
is writing of millions, but the men 
and women who people his pages 
are Individual and real. It is a 
memorial to them and a reminder 
to us.' Tho Observer. £1 .95 
Oxford Paperbacks 

Edmund Campion 

Scholar, Priest, Hero, 
and Martyr 
Evelyn Waugh 

Evelyn Waugh’s biography of 
Edmund Campion was written 
in the 1930s, almost forty years 
before Campion's canonization. 

It Is a model for hagiographers : 
historically sound, extremely 
readable. Matching Campion’s 
own prose, It has established 
itself as a classic. £1.95 
Oxford paperbacks 

All for Christ 

Some Twentieth-Century 

Martyrs 

Diana Dewar 

Already In the twentieth century 
there have probably been more 
Christian martyrs than In all the 
previous centuries combined, 
jn this book the apthor tells the 
stories of eleven of those who 
dled as, martyrs in the last forty 
years, all from different countries 
and cultures, in the hops Ihat 
(heir Uvea and deaths will 
encourage believers, and prompt 
non-Christians to look again at 
Ihe source of such courage. 

£4.95 Oxford Paperbacks £1.95 

The Pleasure Dome 

The Collected Film 
Criticism 1935—40 

Graham Greene 
Edited by 

John Russell Taylor 

'The Pleasure Dome Is a book 
that anyone interested in the 
movies, In Greene, in the 
thirties, orln plain good writing 
will enjoy Immensely i . the 1 
flnast collection of film criticism 
since Agree on Film and ought to 
ensure Greene a place among the 
mopt perceptive movie 1 reviewers! 
of our time/ The Times. Packed 
, with contemporary stJHs,. The 
Pleasure Dome reveals as much 
about Greepe the man and his 
creative processes as It does 
about the films he writes on. 

£3.50 Oxford Paperbacks 

A Cinema 
of Loneliness 

Penn, Kubrick, Coppola,,. . 
Scorsese, Altman 

Robert PhIHIp Kolker 

This study pfflve bMhe most ; 
Interesting contemporary 
directors Illuminates their - 
. relation ahlp.to each other an^ 
to larger currents In our society. 

It shows how they have been 
i . Influenced by the. New Wave and 
other irjajof‘ l fllre'ot6rs 1 ;pnd-. 

, emphashceg the cpmmepfary 1 : 
thclrfllmsrrtake. bn Arperlcan , . 

'■ . Society.- Illuhf rated £8.56 
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to the editor 


Kenneth Allott 

Sir, — To anyone more than 
acquainted with Kenneth Allot*, 
most of the involved knitting ot 
Professor Donald Davi e s . ^ 

University lecture about him (Marcn 
7) will be seen to have produced 
u very misfitting jumper. 

My old friend was someone ten- 
tative, anxiously on edge, alarmed 


bv his nor very attractive looks, 
longing for certainties of being 
loved as well as loving. I do not 
know how much lias, been said— ;or 
should be said — about the privacies 
of his life- As a child he was 
deserted by his parents: ns a young 
mail he married a Jib If -Indian girl, 
a temple figure who was cxccp- 
lion nil v beautiful. He gave himself 
hell about her, she left him, anil 
li« dropped hack imo the old desp- 
luiiuii. Hi- had no lifeboiir, no early 
fullness to sustain him. 

Donald Davie's conclusion that lie 
ideci oil to he silent, recognizing or 
disliking the corner into which nis 
writ Eng had pushed him, is romantic 
rubbish. 1 set ugalust it, not nnljr 
mv once in ti mute knowledge ot 
Ke line ill Allan, but a despairingly 
.sail, vet entirely sober letter 1 had 
f i out’ him nearly twenty years age. 
lie reminded me that he had 
“ always been half-paralysed by 
aiixictv”, lie complained of bad 
dull work since l was 35”, of a 
"greyness which silvered every- 
thing ", of living “in a hole of 
inertia’', of having become, not only 
•• nn old and mostly toothless 
bahoon ” fat S3), but also an 
academic hack in a. provincial 
establishment of learning; and of 
the ‘‘idiocy of academic literary 
criticism -in which idiocy thy old 
friend would • certainly nave in- 
cluded ponald Davie, on his poetic 
silence. By the way lie still swore, 
he said, "uy Yeats, Auden, and” — 
will Professor Davie please mark— ■ 

“Robert Graves”. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 

Broad Town Farmhouse, Broad 
Town, Swindon, Wiltshire. 

Sir, — Donald Davie’s interesting 
left mv about Kenneth Allott ana 
the 19 -IOji (March 7j is marred 
by his occasional light-handed way 
with facts and dates. To support 
his view that AlloLt's poetic decline 
had its origins in the war, no 
suggests that “many poets who', feature 


responsible for Alloit’s decline as 
a pocl. Indeed, I should have 
thought this showed fairly evidently 
in the changes of tone between 
the first and second _ volumes ot 

P ° emS ‘ JULIAN SYMONS. 

Groton House, 330 Dover Road, 
Wa Inter, Deal, Kent. 

gj r _Douald Davie's “ Kenneth 
Allott and the Thirties ” (March 7) 
is incorrectly described as “the text 
of this year's Kenneth Allott Lec- 
tures, given last month at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool “, It is, In fact, 
the text of the Kenneth Allott 
Lecture in Poetry, a biennial event 


‘An End to 
Evaluation’ 

Sir, — l very much enjoyed George 
Watson’s energetic reply to my 
piece about evaluation, and only 
wish I could agree with him. It 
seems to me, though, that t ic analo- 
gies he. selects to support Ins argu- 
ment demonstrate, with embarras- 
sing clarity, its shortcomings. He 


with diem. Norman Suckling s for- 
inula— “A 'work of the mind \* 
valuable to the extent to wlitcli it 
represents human 
appealing. But 
that the same work 
ably represent human 
different degrees 

viduals. JOHN CAREYi 

Merton College, Oxford. 


munic ruin the sinister spectre 
Hitler emerged". 

In portraying tile whole ran».i 


Edward Thomas 

cir— Since I am asked by James 
JjST fg&n. February 29)-,«. 
ffiS we are now to consider 
Sediencc W rules “daring”. And 
Sis is true in many realms besides 


hit of English prosody, which is 
Lhat immediately concerns Mr 


Sir,— In Viewpoint, February 22, 

... . r . .. _ John Carey gave a thoughtful, and 

observes (apropos of Ins mabiliLy to p,- uv ocative account of the criticism 
explain what makes a, correct Q j •- evaluation " ; George Watson 
resnonse to a piece ot literature , made a vigorous reply 


!trv, 

■ eteiitly established — . , 

sity of Liverpool. Donald Davie s 
lecture is the second in the series ; 
the first lecture was Riven in 1978 
by Seamus Heaney. The University 
Is planning to publish these lectures 

Shorlly ‘ MIRIAM ALLOTT- 

Department of English. University 

of Liverpool, PO Box 147, Liver- 
pool LG9 3BX. 

Dean Acheson 
and Japan 

Sir,— In reply to George A. Krdl’s 
letter (your issue of March 7) may 
I point out that Dean Acheson was 
invited to became Assistant Under 
Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs at the end of December, 
1940, not after Pearl Harbor as Mr 
Kr&l suggests, and as such was res- 
ponsible for the i execution, of the 
oil embargo against Japan, as he 
sets out plainly In nis memoirs 
(Present tie the Creation, pages 23- 

27) ' D. C. WATT. 

The London School of Economics 
and Political . Science, Houghton 
Street, London WC2A 2AE. 


response to a piece 
correct) that he does not need to 
be able to describe the taste of 


at the Univcr- asparagus in order io recommend it 
' ' con fide ml v I inn sure that is so. 

But if his interlocutor persisted in 
disliking asparagus, Mr Watson 
would scarcely be in a position to 
pronounce him wrong or inferior. 
The other analogies Mr Watson 


snake” that "curls np/ihe aisle— 
swishes & swings ” untl the review’s 
“ switches 5: swings ”. Apart from 
the vulgarization of tliis verbal 
switch, it constitutes only one oi 
eight Lindoptic elisions of my cae- 
suras in nine lines purporting to he 
representative. 

Three of the four lines lie wrests 
from their context in my artificial 
(yes, mescal in) “ PnradiCe " are 
likewise distorted, not least the 
first, which also suffers a mindless 
transposition from my published " i 
see wliat I never have seen 
to the prosaic h i see what I have 
never seen " \mit published. Lindop 
may feel that mine are not the best 
words, but if he has to reframe 
them into whnr is probably their 
worst possible order, in order to 
take them to task, then what busl- 

lias now made a vigorous reply design of an historical survey tt ‘the ien! " es , s h ? s ,le P^tending to be an 

S — 3 jnsLSLB^sagKsrusss S offtunra 



things. 


line o£ Edward Thomas’s 


_ ^ ,l| i l J ®lw^^^^ r ^^^^ch-sucsse8 0C sy C lllab V |es 

Wt? hku * ' than one would have believed pos- 



couiitcrblasr. 


vinced by she 
rather than 
may I offer 

to supplem- . . . 

Professor Carey insisted that 
judgments are subjective. This 
observation in its turn leads natur- 

.... - a ll v l0 a judgment: it nutters Fur 

drnws from the consumption of food . t h at i or you. or someone else 
and wine relate, equally obviously believe the Divine Comedo 

to subjective tastes. He may_ well a oi-pint work thl 


only three sy! 

t «thS The first hne 

an fire another broadside, discrepancy of interests, it « *d^S£ d jJ u ^f mellifluous ; and yet the 
ter a few remarks designed useless to discuss our dlfferenta:.. are metrical !y identical, as 
smoiit ihe initial, piece ? fiirthur; but I must really «hiiij u r Qgden notices where earlier cor- 


Mr Zuiuun, should he 


‘ Henry V’ 

Sir,— T. W. Craik’s suggested 
emendation (Letters, February 23) 


tn subjective tastes. He may 
feei that some pardculac food (or 
novel, or poem) is the “.best", just 
as Mr Pouter felt that red was the 
best colour, but such opinions hava 
no conceivable meaning outside the 
sphere of personal satisfaction. 

In that respect they differ radic- 
ally (pace Mr Watson) from a 
pilot's or air traffic controller’s 
opinions about how best to land at 
London airport. For these depend 
upon verifiable calculations^ and 
can be proved right or wrong by 
universally accepted criteria. No 
one thinks 
By thd sai 
belief that _ _ 

ture resembles 
seems implausible 
objective criteria which will allow 
you to decide whether you are 
riding a bicycle, or sitting on the 
ground with the bicycle on tor' *“ 
you. With literary judgments 
such criteria appertain. 

• I do not share Mr Watsoti's fear 
that the spread of critical subjec- 
tivism -will, lead, to "the collapse of 
our literary schools". Recognition 
that tastes in asparagus, and what 


to be a great work than that a vast 
majority of its readers in fact share 
that belieF, But this is not only 
because in formulating such an 
opinion we show ourselves to our- 
selves or others. It is nlso normal 
and right that when we recognize 
goodness or greatness we should 
honour it; not to do so is to cramp 
or cur tad-! our own humanity. A truly 
critical judgment is the most seri- 
ous form in which honour can find 
expression, for it rests on “ long 
smdv and oreat love " of the work 


thl he write tjjf re , pon d en i 5 haven’t. I call such an 
more reviews, to refrain au dacious-l 3 that so hard 

t it ssHi&ly, understand, so hard to hear ? 

DONALD DAVIE. 
4400 Belmont Park Terrace, 230 
.Caesar Court, Nashville, Tennessee 
,37215. 

: Sir,— James Ogden (Letters, Feb- 
ruary 29) takes us to task— and 
then spoils his own case. Of course 
there are more than two degrees of 
itress; anyone knows that. And 
anyone with an ear and a bit of 
sense can hear for himself what 


in;.; a bouk, not for what it sped 
colly sots out to do, but foru: 
being the one that, had be „ 
of it, he would have written hind 
JOHN BOWIE. 

Travellers' Club, Pall HJ, 

London SWiY 5EP. 

W. H. Auden 

Sir, — Might I explain for the ka- 
fir of John Fuller _ (March ild 

your readers the items of to 

s exU ai argot used by Audeti Bin Mr Ogden describes m the opening 
review of Mu Pother and Mywff 1 : J line. But If (quite rightly) he finds 
“ 1 ‘rinceton-First-Year " li a w rimple systems of Indicating stress 
condescending version of the tn; inadequate, why does he allow him* 
<• Prinrpmn Rub”: that it. «b j self — though not the rest of tis- 


Finally, as less than fifty copies of 
the cloth bound edition of Growing 
Up now remain for sale, let me 
alert anyone not put off by Lin- 
dop’s non-review (all too aptly 
headed “Getting nowhere fast”), 
that many more are available in 
paperback, at E2.50.— 0 85031 233 7. 

MICHAEL HOROVITZ. 

Piedmont, Bisley, near Stroud, 
Glos GL6 7BU. 


Dean Inge 


at all would have been gratuitous. 
If Mr Foster, or anyone else, is able 
to supply me with any information 
about a connection between them, I 
would he extremely grateful. 

RICHARD FAWKES. 

Gb Castlebar Park, Ealing, Lon- 
don W5 1BU. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir,— The A rib Council uf Great 
Britain is organizing un exhibition 
of the life und work of the distin- 
guished British architect Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, to be held at the Hayward 
Gallery in London in the autumn 
of 1981. It would be of great help to 
the organizing committee to know if 
any of your readers have any mate- 
rial; letters, drawings, photographs, 
furniture or memorabilia relating to 
Sir Edwin’s life and urcliiLcctural 
work in tliis country mid .abroad. 

Any information about any mate- 
rial that could be useful in the pre- 
paration of this major exhibition 
will be most gratefully received. 

COLIN AMERY. 

Chairman, The Lutyens Exhibition 
Committee, c/o The Arts Council of 
Great Britain, 105 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don W1V 0AU. 

Hooligans 

Sir,— The derivation of “ hooli- 
gan” may go back further than 
either Eric Partridge or Peter 
Keating in his review of Clarence 
Rook's The Hooligan Nights (Feb- 
ruary 29) supposes. In T. G. Rod- 
well’s farce More Blunders than 
One, first performed in 1824, the 


Author. Author 



Sir, — Professor Hugh Lloyd-Jones 
has put nmny of us in his debt by 

his most entertaining and informa- - - . - .. . r 

rive article about Dean Inge (View- *£• V f“ l £ gr "? I . rish 

poult, February 29). However I ^ a l e L 1 l.^ rl Ai Iool ^. a,, - ail . d S,,lce 
want to suggest a number of reasons 


ige is not widely heard of 
First, he managed to com- 


S^S nd iti i-jHirfcis 


why i 
today. 

bine a “ concern to cure people of 
all classes from excessive preoccu- 
pation with material things ” with 
he himself saved 


the fact that 
£20,000 . from bis 


journalism be- 


. „ „ , Slrr-Iames Ogden (Letters, Feb- 

he seems to Wj -Wry 23) i states that « the scansion 209)^ At a^iniie? Si 

e remarks, "On my other 


or explicit condemnation of what 

in the « had. And if we value a considered wxt as uo ot . cllM „ — . ^ . 

tnn of judgment more than an immediate i. ie| . arc i lv 0 f homosexual acts w« : tells us little about how they [the f{£5 hy L 

nn 1 -eadrion, this is because we think |ng to tWir similarity to orlidt* ;Mjesl . ere to be read aloud. . . . . - rMOMO MP ralfl 

tS| n0 not only that to know ourselves i, e ierpsexual coitus, so thBi aire f Umt is duelly determined by the 

- for patience and thought, but niust seen ,es need to make them intelligible, and that even in Suffolk die lush aw 

the object, as another persons j ute j minimal sexual act: h® j hence by such rules as there are of comma in and die farmeis cannot 
u,i v.i<. /-ljfcinK unhn us. after all, be performed pmnundation and intonation." wlbh 

partner, unlike his " happily bw ^And, I would give some stress to 
riatlnns. , ■ • ■ brcfSS .'- for the sake of 

What is interesting ,s "“fi P ashed * flashed: 

nrulous speculation abontw®i"»r the sake of assonance with 


it was still common dramatic prac- 
tice in the nineteenth century to 
bnse die names of characters on 
words in common use that were 
expressive of certain types of 
behaviour, it might be that “ hooli- 
gan ” or “ hoolagan ” is older in 
usage than 1824. 

MICHAEL R. BOOTH. 

Department of Theatre Studies, 
University of Warwick, Coventry 
CV4 7AL. 


Readers arc Invited to identify ihc 
sources of the three quotations 
which follow, and ro send us the 
uuswers so tlrnt they reach this 
office not later than Friday, April 
11. A prize of £10 is offered for the 
first correct set of answers id be 
opened or, failing that, the most 
nearly correct— in which cusc 
inspired guesswork will nlso be 
taken into consideration. 

Entries should be addressed to 
the Editor The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, PO Box No 7. New Printing 
House Square, Gray’s Inn RoatL 
London WC1K 8EZ, und marked 
“Author, Author ” on Lhe envelope. 
The solution and result will appear 
in our issue of April 18. 

Competition No 15 

1 Their town was large, and 

seldom pass’d a day 
But some had failed, and 
others gone asti ny ; 
Clerks had absconded, wives 
eloped, girls flown 
To Gretna-Green, or sons 
rebellious grown ; 
Quarrels and fires arose and 
it was plain 

The times were bHd ; the snims 
had ceased to reign 1 

2 “ Saw him myself : gave him a 
uod, and good-day — Rather a gentle- 
manly personage — Green Circassian 
hunting coat and turban— Like a 
foreigner — Has the power of vanish- 
ing in one moment though — Rather 
a suspicious circumstance that ! " 

3 To-bruiz&d he that slender, 

sterling spray 

Out of the oake's rind that 
should betide 

A branch of girt and goodlitiess, 
straightway 

Her spring is turned on 
herself, and wried 
And knotted like some gall ol- 
veiney wen. 


Result of Competition No 11 
Winner; George Capel, The Briars, 
Harrogate 
Answers : 

1 Sometimes in the morning on 

my empty rocking chairs 
I’ll sit a woman or two, and 
with an untroubled eye 
Look at them steadily und sny 
to them : 

Here you have someone on 
whom you can't rely. 
Towards evening it’s men that 
I gather around me 
And then we address one 
another us ** gentlemen ” 
They’re resting their feet on 
my table tops 

And say ; Things will ger better 
for us. And 1 don't ask : 
When ? 

Bertolt Brecht, " Of Poor B.B. ", 
translated by Michael Hamburger 

2 Not there, because they loved 

it, it behaved 

As though it were. They always 
left some space. 
And in that clear unpeopled 
space they saved 
It lightly reared its head, with 
scarce a trace 

of not being there. They fed it, 
not with corn, 
but only with the possibility 
of being. And thnt was able to 
confer 

Such strength, its brnw put 
forth a horn. One horn. 
Rilke. Somnets to Orpheus II 4, 
translated by J. B. LeUhmnn 

3 Thou knowst how lieappily they 

Freind 

Walks upon florid Ways ; 

Thou knowst how heavens 
bounteous hand 
Leads him to golden days. 

But hah 1 a cruel ennemy 
Destroies all that Bless ; 

In Moments of Melancholy 
Flies all my Happiness. 

Goethe, “ A Song over the Unconfid- 
onco toward Myself". 


calls 

that . , 

creation, has claims upon us. 

. C. W. MACLEOD. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


young man bofn iu 
father from Tredegar 


Castaway Devonshire . 
and his mother from 


morons .characters 


had been assured and -prolific 
began to stammer - and stumble, 
once the war had arrived ", and 
cites Stephen Spender, as “the 

most conspicuous chsb". The „ 

choice is un fortunate, for Spender thought, an 

r mblishcd three volumes of poems unusual and 
n the 1940s, the last ip 1949. And ' phrase, 
the opposition Davie suggests In. Tjiere is 
saying that the 1930s beaan. with “ 
the “ phrase-making ” of Auden 
and ended with that of Dylan 
• Thomas similarly, bends the dates 
to suit his theory. I remember 
several poets ; and critics ■ In the 
1930$ who regarded Auden and- 
MacNeice • - M ' poet it. . journalist s, 

ThomaS^apd Geprge Barker as the 
genuine article. , . .. • . 

All this . does affect Davie s 
curious : explahbtioh. that , Allott 
was forced *” 1 ,l,,s ’ 

, . own times ” 

Barker Ip a Style, 
result,’ and 

talent when .he had come, to dis- 
. trust It Donald. Davie must be 
almost tlie only person to Identify 
even tract? -el emertts of Thomas mid 
Barker in any of AHott's poems. 

Allott o distaste for their kind of 
“ phrctse-makln 
_ .before 
modified 

.Pi’figuin Book of Contemn* 

Verse. No doubt poets are affectou 
olwovo. In tbc 1930s find today, 
by the .logic of the times”, but 
it does seem almost certain that 
pctsotta! problems • were ; chiefly 

.. f r ~r~ 


. a _. w„ «... t since It “does New York Review of “ ua „ "‘s mottter from its life. Cardin; 

Shakespeare's low or hu- certain value judgments are, by not ohde mention the name of Adolf Could' it have been, w,^ i ret wan Spanish connections -en opinions b 
laracters. Moreover the some absolute standard, correct, and Hitler" it. is “an undertaking of reader the . «d ) ~ proqou ^ ce hrass Bishops were L 

■ ' ' ' " ’ ts " rasy". I should, familiarity with the undorew" ? ««i ' Tills strike 1* 


ALAN S; ANGILL. 
Road, Iinrpomlen, 


eu 

in and 

out them, because the 
English labourers do not oven earn 
tliew wages " (Diary, pages 152-3). 

Second, a question must surely 
be raised about his attitude to the 
General Strike of 1926. “ The 

Bishops have come out of it very 
badly, bleating for a compromise 
while the nation was lighting for 
its life. Cardinal Bourne won gold- 
by saying what out 
too cowardly to say : 

a sin against God. 

Catholics, musL support the Govern- 
ment I ’ ” (Diary, page 111), 


Heavy vetting 


By Blake Morrison 

The Arts Council and Literature 
105 Piccadilly, London W1 


Answerability may be something we 
associate primarily with, modern 
democracies, with the public enquir- 
ies and open forums that allow us 


explanatory gloss of an turies. do not qualiFy. If Mr Zeman will article? 

nd possibly archaic I am grateful for the suggestions turn to page 588, paragraph one, 

from your other correspondents, of my book, he will find a reference 1(16 Worneth 

another feature of and' feel considerable sympathy -to ‘^Germany, out of whose eco- OL8 4BD. 


‘Growing Up 


Jamy's speech that merits discus 
sion. Professor Craik prints the last 
sentence, ap follows: “I wad fun 
fainc heard [sic! some quesuon 
tween '• you tway ”. Recent editors ' 
(eg of the new Cambridge, new 
Ardeni and new Penguin) have 
emended heqrd to hear (hertce 
Croik’s sic). But It should be noted 
that die ellipsis of have after a 
modal verb In the past tense, such 

...«J " uimiM .wne mmm 


Among this week’s contributors 


Colin Amebv is architectural corres- 
pondent of tlie Financial Times; 
Frank Barlow's, most recent book is 


Kate FliNt is 1 Lecturer in English 
at the University of Bristol. 

Roy Foster is the author b£ Charles 


defend t1le t0 * lun l 

r ‘ “ y ‘Prospective colloc- 

Vt>> against , its 

^.(February 6 22)*? *1^ the* firsPof ® ut now bur sons have to meet the 
superficially" substantial wllflciol competition . deliberately 


Third, and perhaps most donimng, to believe we re keeping the power- 
ii 3 his view of education, in an ful in check, but the function of 
“ GenLIemen’s such sessions often seems similar to 
that once performed by village 
stocks. The offending body is 


was 

article . caHed 
Schools ", in which he stated, “ In 
tho past the public school man lias 
bean exposed only . to the natural 
competition, of his own class, rec- 
ruited Very sparingly from below, 



The English Church 1066-1154, 1979. '. Stewart Pai heU : the Man and his 

Family, im. 

Nigel GLRNbiNNiNG is the au thor of 
The Interpretation of Goytfs Black 
Paintings <r 1978. 

Christopher . Gre^n is Lecturer in 
tlie Hlston 


■ , i 0 Professor d SB*n»u ^S!T flcially substantial 

Miciiahi. I'ODRO is Fio ,c |._ 1 .i^Pis from my poetry, Lindop 
ut tho University of E ^ Out the second word of the 

Manifold' in Perception “jgng o "Remembering the 

W ' “ languid ironic 

J eat " f italic sup 
Tfii 


trundled out in front of a hostile 
public,, and made to sit there while 
oaths, imprecations and more tan- 
gible forms of disapproval are 
hurled at it.. Nothing much is 
actually achieved, but everyone can 


lished In 1972. 


creuted by ,the Government who - . t _• ., . - . , 

are educating the children of the at least depart .feeling that they've 
working man at our expense in for something, oot of their system— 
the 


Hugh Pwmmbr Is aum 


order tfiat they may take the bread 
out of our children's mouths" 
(Foxi page 203). 

ft seems' to. me that (he combi- 
nation of intellectual superiority, 
humbug and class prejudice with 


sical Archaeology at 
of Cambridge. 

Marcia Pointon’s 

reviewed on page 
Brian Ranft is currei«£ JJg 


er- 


y?* 1 "* done 


b]A c “ 5D - *«e aiiegea. . humbug . . 

to mo™ n„ • j R 08M closes on more than a little touch of herren 

7, 


i s aiscasie ior meir smu 
rtse-maklnt". wap , pi mast, k 
’e 'the w.',, ana '.only. slfgV 
fied ' when ho bnihplled ' 


■ NirAd. C. CjiAvpuuiu's books Include ‘‘.TJf 1 
: A Passage ip -England, I959 v and . 


Higginbotham Is a Fellow 1 and A Concise His tory 
''.uinqw College, Oxford. , colour pointing. - 1J/ ' . j 

1 I bboka, TncIude. TJib . Lorna Sage is Lecture 

: : Professor ■ fes,, 1970,and Picqsso,', at the University • a * 

lIopOKiN is. a paihter and shaw^ wdA S pu^ished 
the NationsI Galiery. His. •>.. is Fr?J 


justice of a kind has been done- 

Last week’s forum on "The Arts 
Council and Literature ", held on 
March 11 at the Council's base at 
105 Piccadilly; London, looked as If 
it was going to be a session very 
much of this kind Thanks to all 
tbe studious- pre-planning, however, 
meeting was both more subdued, 
more farcical* than such oepa- 
_ tend :to bp. Tq- begin, with, 
Council- hadn't exactly gone opt 


Kwakiutl Art 

•• )■ . ■ ; ■ . . - ■* 


by Audrey Hawihorh, Cutelor 
of Ethnography. University :of 
British- Columbia. ! '.'-v ■- - 

■ A major now .book dn'Ufiie. 
Important tribid art-. colour 
plates,' oyer 4Q0 b/vj 
'.tfaiia.-. ‘ ' ' '. ‘ V.’^i 

EM. 'Publication 2? March.': 1 ] 
. Sfiadtqf kubscrtptlpn pdce qf ■ 1 
E?1 post ’Iras direct froiti : r " ’ 


PRflfciLLA B'AWCUTT 
21 Dowsefield' Lana 

lib 33 c:. , . 

Sii%~L-t am nuzzled by . the two 
quotations T. W- CraUe: adduces, ito 

I h Tamy’s° r ^eKh lt (Letters, Professor xha lit Hon’priekrich MdJl . tory at tha University of Bristol; 

.‘Ftbruary 291. In mv version (the .MflMci*, PC, 1974. .V-. : 

Norton Facsimile of the First Folio) Valentin^ Cun^ingKAm is'the o 


Wri 


r uexfcexhlbWon wlU bo Su NVw - ' Y ork A; W. B. 
in the autumn. v Law at the, Umversn-x . 

spaldin^ W1 


.Jterbpry. 

Frances -— _ n7 . 

reviewed on page &*■ 


.... umei 

“-from . me" ends 

ht llSAW J v6uld seern a 

J meiii of. 

Min fZ* 8t ’ eath r&Spec- 
-■ 11 ni « Poems thetra'g . no 


DAVID 'GALILEE. 
The Vicarage, Sut ton-ln-th e-Isle, 
Ely, Cambridgeshire. : • ’ 


C' F. Jenner Is- Lecturer In review— 7" ‘ ~ venules 

uthoi? . Chinese the.Universijy' 6E Leeds. . Gavin $taMj^s . 

»S««i E dward Luatj-SMit&’s bdbks l&ciude was published last 

' " ' ' Jonathan 

• crusade was pu« J ^ w 


l uS ; ^ PQWpleted ; sevaral Dion Boucicault 

*-* - 0 ?dapt - Pope: . the • • . 


merely to note the date and turn 
,np : tickets were , restricted, and 
obtiid&ble only by written applicg-- 

tioq.-“, ; 1 . .-. V'. ' ... 

Nor,' even if one applied at the 
earliest possible date, was tbei-e any 
; certainty of 'getting r ticket: people- 
connected with Regional Arts Assd- 


iit- nkfiS UjO'-arattbeei: ' ' sir — *Tn his review oif my hook ciations, for example, were told In 
-Hick- « letter from the Literature Direc 


« .dine; 

«i-L- • O' 1 . • •: 


■23, < 

•Devon; 


— -. Dion ’ BoHcicrtuIf’: -a- Biogtaphv . . - -7«r- f- ■ • 1 ^ 1 . 
n^ 'L ' ,i1 ,, *. 5 - ii Bfiv Fositf* 1 tofj Charles usbojlic, that they w&re 

- m:o r.k;' regror that I have not degfflijth '' '■ 

1 .general': public, in .so far as dint 





j The' Government - .... 

I'itet Its 1980-81 uUocatlou cc funds 
■to the Arts Council,, whose patten 
. age 1 of Uieratiire is discussed bj 
Blake M nrrUdlh Oil ' Ut ef • : dpposde ■ 
:pagc, ; . will be: .£70 ..niUlion 7 ^«r' 
• increase 6f near ly £42 aHnioh-ionjthf 
"197S-9 J figcMi. 


Ehgh>|» An <870-1940,;: 

has -HnnonnCod take.ypihisapi 


If the Arts Cduncil had intended 
: all tHis. 1 heavy vetting to ell mm.' 


any cviaeuce 01 . ate ; pbt6ntli&l :ttpubla-makers (mein-', 
no refweit ces to bers of ' R AAs ore. ■ known to be 
«. BbuclcoulFs papers" among , tBd Liteiature Panel 9 
references to Bouri- ' severest critics); then it almost on- 
~ ’ - ■ —i—’- ^ucceedqdi .. With .the .eXcep 


r/:. Esmond 
Hlnstitute 
• London. 


» e - — :■ ;dJ^> CauJt in /StokfeVs .omi ) are.. so' •: tiraly raucceedqdi^. Wlluho • akcep- ; 

: ; »« tolls *»- ha : ^ mmitiDfted>t!hwnL‘tio^oP Someone dpi Wiqg to be *h* 

o£ united ^ ; : Jpyv 'f • ^ V ^ V • f 1 


editor of Rabies , who was foaming 
and snarllpg before die meeting be- 
gan and staged a protest walkout 
shortly after it started, the mood of 
the evening was polite to the paint 
of gentility. There on the dais to 
justify themselves were the secre- 
tary-general of the Arts Council, 
Roy Shaw; tjie literature director, 
Charles Osborne; and the chair- 
man of the Literature Advisory 
Panel, Melvyn Bragg. And between 
them they performed as skilful a 
public relations job as one is likely 
to see — parrying, deflecting^ placat- 
ing, conceding; and rounding the 
evening off with customary PR ex- 
pertise by saying how “ useful ” and 
"constructive" the discussion had 
been. It should have been an even- 
ing of inau-mouing and flak-catch-, 
ing ; but since all questions had to 
be submitted in writing beforehand, 
and only a few awkward ones 
. spontaneously arose, the triumvirate 
escaped with mbiimuin bruises. , 
The intention was to stick to 
"points of general interest" rather 
- than to be sidetracked by old ft/eiu 
Reviem-like grudges. And broad 
questions were certainly raisod. 
Why is the allocation of Arts Coun- 
cil funds to literature only 1.2 per 
cent? What are the main cop? 
side rations in the awarding of 
grants jo writers? Js there any 
evidence tbM. literary awards stimu-, 
f late excellence? But If soon be* 
.came cleat that: specific ***** 

' would come up and they did so 
with increasing frequency once the 

S enial Melvyn Bragg had had to 
apart mid-way leaving his col- 
leagues holding the baby. Promi- 
nent among these cases was that of 
■'.the Federation of Worker Writers 
. and Comptunity Publishers, . which, 
acts as' a co-ordinafor for 1 writing 
'groups gnd publishing projects 
flirbughout the country and winch 
has in the' past .had. its .work dis- 
missed' by the Literature Panel as 
having little, if. qny, literary 
' merit Its representatives wanted 
, to know, why only professional and 
.established writers received grants 
—was not this a. bit like .offering 
lifeboats to tihose who had already 
, renobed the shore.? 1 The cash was 
.put strqngly, and sympathetically 
received, ... 

" Rather more controversy was 
aroused' by . tlie matter of .the Afts 
Coupon's three £7,500 National Book 
Awards^ , the winner of the first of 
which . is< to be : anno pneed . next 
v moiith : could = ' tho Arts - Council 
- justify spehillng money In this way? 
A Nothing: the • ri-iuntvli'ato aaine > Up 


with was very convincing on this 

"hIJ 

of 

spent on die prizes thdmselves, a 
further £6,000 is to be divided ue- 


point, especially^ once . It emerged 
that on top of - the £22,500 being 
tlie 


'j I 




tween the three judges. (The Poetry 
Society, by comparison 1 , pays its 
judges £300 each for the National . . 
Poetry Competition.) The choice of 
judges also seems surprising: it's 
a long time now. since John 
Betjeman, who is judging " the .. 
poetry section, and Kingsley. Amis, 
who Is judging die fiction, have 
given the impression of taking a 
lively interest in contemporury . 
literature; and neither seems much 
in need of the excessive judging 
fee. 

Though a costly business, the 
National -Book Awards aren't pui> 
haps in tlieinsdves a crucial issue. 

But they're symptomatic of an 
increasing trend for die Arts 
Council to launch its own projects 
where once It concentrated on 
backing those of others. Having 
already begun to publish antholo- 
gies and run its own bookshop, it's 
now considering the possibilities !)! ! 
a distribution scheme. 

As someone pointed out at last 
i week's meeting, (his puts the Lkera- , 
ture Faiiel in the position of player 
as well as referee. For many people ' 
that . brings j up a, at 4p nearer to a . 

' literature which is 'Ufficiafly con- ( 
trolled, with the' state as editor, 
publisher, distributor and book- 
seller. 

The Arts Coundl' Is well aware 
of such . predictionsi and quick to 
pooh-pooh thorn. But the blnndness 
and complacency, on show last week 
were not very reassuring. (The 
honourably exception was Richard 
Boggart, who - acknowledged the 
dangers' of bureaucratic power.) In 
particular, questions about literary 
evaluation remain. to tie, effectively (; 

; answered.* While T uniVer sity literary *. 
^departments have been worrying • 
away at tlfe problem 'far years, the • 
Arts CouUcil still gives every nu- . 
pression of thinking that anyone 
with , a combination of w training u 
. and '.‘intuition 'Vcaii be relied on 
to pass sound ludgmejita, . Given c 
■ Its growing' influence on literary 
production, and tiho fact that its. 
.decisions have enormous' bearing on ' 

.. the livelihoods Qf , if is lo 

be hqped. that the jArts-.Coimcj] will : 
s soph 1st U. .;- 
evaluation 


•' vA-i 
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From Camtdeni Town to Piccadilly 


Teal Morgan 

Somerset M;uij*h.im init-nilcii i h:tc 
liis l »i« i|ir:ipliy should never be 
writ ion. 'Jo ili-n end, he ivsis 
jnivses.-.cd ;iL time! to mak l«»n- 
lirc’. ol‘ liii rorreipiiiidcni-c ami 
lulvi-.ed hi 1 ; friends u> do flic 
same - advice wlikh was, |*-re- 
ilkl;iMy, ignored. I'pr.n instruc- 
tions, ihmlmv, •Siiku^hiim's lit- 
erary executor, Spent. er (.'uni-; 
Hrmvn. kill no iniuuiori ■•!" 
helping Ted Morgan or re lea .ing 
any copyright material m him 
when approached, though he 
agreed to read the manuscript tor 
iii;K i nrai ics. ■ I laving gt'iiu 
llimnyh the Jir.t halt >il Mxig.m'j 
book. Iiowcwt, (amis Ill-own was 
Ml tick liy in tihicviivuy nnd saw 
in it the [•<»■, Ml»iiiiy • >i veiling the 
record Mraiglu once and l'«»c all. 
Lady ( rlendeVt'ii. M.iugham's 
daughter, who hail hitherto de- 
clined to discuss her lather with 
writers, !,hnreJ this opinion, and 
was both candid and lair-mindcd 
in lending her support. Morgan 
was thus permitted to incorporate 
into his already revealing hook a 
great body of material that 
previously had been carefully 
suppressed. The result is one of 
the most Mil-prising and enter- 
taining biographies of the decade. 
4&pp halftone illustrations - 
701PP £S.y5 ISBN' 0 224 Ol8l3 2 


FICTION 


Atwood 

Life Before Mon 

3=0PP £5*95 ISBN* 0 224 OT 782 9 

Italian Barnes 

Metrolamf 

i7<Ipp £*1-95 ISBN o 224 01762 4 

IsaacBashevis 


Old Love April 
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By Frances Spaldhg 

Itur-kin Spent' 

Royal Academy • 


“The jiln -s:i c ails are gross a: is, 
dealing joyously wJrh grois matcihil 
farts ”, wrote Sickert. And else- 
where : “ Taste is the tie at h of a 
painter.” On this score Hus!: in 
Spear, in hi,- ret rospcc live erdiihi- 
(ion in the Hoyal Academy Dip luma 
Oallcries, nuns up trumps. Cross- 
ness is everywhere ftppiircnr, both in 
handling atul in subject tnntter. Tile 
misuse af tb'leut that lias gone into 
its making can be chronologically 
charted. In his manipulation of his 
evident pain-terly skills Snear ends 
like an elderly don <l-i splaying jiis 
em ilit ion merely to make quips at 
« 1 hers. 

The early works in this show 
place Rusk in Spear firmly within 
1 lie t radii inn of pavining that 
descends from Sickert oml the Cam- 
den Town Croup m the Euston Road 
School, and which was still widely 
influential in English art schools 
during the 1950s and early 1960s. 
The emphasis is primirily on tone. 
Drab, dingy subjects — waiting 
rooms, dim interiors and sober still- 
lifes — nre studied lor their sombre 
tonal harmonies. “ liummersmith 
Broadway ”, one of the few paintings 
in this show that achieves visual 
tension, is reminiscent of Sickert's 
“Queen’s Road, Bays water ”, which 
likewise irnikes ait Underground 
Sign an important compositional 
motif. It confirms the mood found 
in onlv a handful of these paintings, 
notably "River in Winter " which. 


wjp iis leaden sky, bare trees and 
uliliijiic- river wall, must have made 
& iiirioudv withdrawn contribution 
tr» the Festival of Britain's “Sixty 
Pointings for ’SI”. 

It the artist in Spear looks hL 
forgotten corners of the uibati 
Imiriscane, the entertainer in him 
1 urns the nr her ivny, to the world 
ni fashion, film stars, politicians, 
the- decorated and the overtly seen. 
With a journalist’s eye for telling 
detail, he guys the public speaker, 
ponular images of romance ur 
iuiJukiv makers, the miccl-ss story, 
ronve.ving these scenes with facile 
Hail, Mouths fasihvaie and repulse 


him. Even his life-models (unlikely 
to he made up) Iiiivl* bright ied 
crescents licked intu position. 
“Dinah. i> there anyone liner?" 
mouths the lady nr the piano ju 
the hriglitly-spotied. shapeless dress. 
Ben taih an enormous white hat 
hovers Princess Anne's regal grin, 
ivhile a ear bv, in another painting, 
an obedient open-mouthed audience 
renders “Brightly Sit one the Muon 
that Night" usiihr the wund of 
Edward Heath. And ill “ Straw- 
berry Mousse ", beneath n series 
of well-bred emves which delineate 
hairstyle, oyChroivs ami cheeks, 
a large dollop of bright, pink 



.4 Nicholas Hilliard miniature dated 1574, painted (on i>e)lum) early in 
his career, when he was twenty-seven. It is to be sold at Sotheby’s on 
March 24. The sitter is Jane Boushton, nee Coningsby. . 


innui&i! is ahii.it slide dimn » 
open red guilt r. 

1-Vt'ip.n 1.1 ly il.e flash and danla flv R A V Foster 

ni spe.ir% pami disrupt ihc picture ru3 

surfai In “ Strawberry Mousse” 

the swirhug impasio serves (0 ate eis of London 
dvstribe ilie iMiman s costume The site _ 
jeivclry and nverhhnvn buttonhole Tiicatre Royal, Strutrnnl bast 

While j onlri hi 1 ting 10 the glutioa- ■ - ■■ — ? - ~ ' ----- ' -- 

»,u.s eilett, it causes compnsiilo«a] )' 

ills integral ion. In "Ilot Snacks” « 1* 5* add to walk through the 

the yellow hill uf ihe Gulnaen ‘‘ nlicnmed wastes nf Sirutlord’s 
tnttenn intrudes so violently- on underground shopping centre und 
the eye 1 Inn .1 grasp of the whale ! emerge amid the liue-Viciorian 
hi- l- nines difficult. This over- ffuibelows of the Theatre Royal to 
emphasis is mostly avoided in his dec rhat rarity, a Dion Boucicault 
pnvtruits, where an academic revival ; front A Clockwork Orange 
concern with likeness tempers to The Streets of Land an. The pluy 
Spear's bravura. Dr John Murray j s not in the genre of those Irish 
appears behind the edge of hit cprs whose beautifully aqiialintcd 
desk like n doge behind a parapet, programmes art- exhibited in the 
But the emphasis is srill on evict- fo-er ; it Is a warhnrse of a mein- 
mils, <111 the crispness of cuff and tfienw, which carried Boucicault 
collar, the discrcetly-waved gjtj t'nough his many lean limes, 
hair. Beginning life as The Poor of New 

This retrospeci Ive reflects there then becoming Ihc Fn f ir of 

current shortcoming in English a, t; Incrpoof. it was transmuted m o 

jocular, familiar, .mM.etcl.id, Spec 0 L3"?!.™ a " d 

resorts to the intellectually light- ?[ London: . continuing to change 

w^iobt In ** Tin* Pnonncrpnii “ ii. Hi name with its venue (except m 

SSlh >' *aJ t !S£X 1 £ 2 m i ijrLPlZfZZS' iS ot !h« 

the achievement of Pasmore and ^ ™* , . ch flbo 1 llonot r 11 • l ”“ t 
Olliers, in their post-war return u 

abstraction. His homage to Barnett - * 15 success depended upon 
Newman is no more than a flippant : Boiickault's two recurring trump 
joke. Only in his portrait of kb comeniporary references and 

colleaguo Corel Wc-ight dcu 1 dramatic last-act spectacle.^ The 

humour turn to uffectiun. In Spear’i Pj°f, with a nulllonaire fman- 

hnnds the vigorous sutirical irndL -- defrauding of art honest sta- 
tion of Hogarth and Rowhmdua • “Plain and bis family .who suffer 
thins to milk-and-water. He mocb S* e n rnJ, " ab • v ‘dssitudes before 

the society that supports the insiitu- ll,eir . ex P° sure of ,. th0 

tlon at which he exhibits and wbe« . J“{jAr h «^" e ^ e 
ho has earned popular acclaim- Hu *}* e 

painterly skills readily descend tt ■ ^, ad f° r : 

the level of heavy-handed huraoirr, gjSSf of dS dowJ 

?- t B uT tel rh ng 1 an f huJ C 1envM one ^ 5Dclal Rcnle - the rrferencos are 
iBlses the laugh but leovei oflf . ^ gambling, panics on 

unmoved, unclmnged. gold, an d the desire nf Vnrk Lons 


The streets of New York, Liverpool, Islington, etc. 


Koflyma: Tha Arctic 


From Verona to Venice 


By Stephen Pickles 


«!lfri d Lp Bl !i2 rlj 1L T . l l, rne Li a .. ll,1 ' 8 S V t'- ,i £ e J" 8 ? b «r eIa ‘ ed 10 ihe ills in the laicr. From the burn* 
fipdce tor me sky, the colour and which Ensland (ai-f>H~Hncinn u>nu Houses of Parliament a reflection n 


. , , . , . , _ •* au,c ‘Ji Willi mewuiKS. 

.4 dozen important nineteenth-; nnd For support we have only to go to 
(u-'enriedi'Ccmurp paintings are the play. In a letter 10 Mrs John 
being 'exhibited hy Sotheby's 34-35 Simon, Riiskih wrote of the way 
New Bond Street, London Wl, from Turner painted eagles and fawns, 
March 27 to April 1, before being "he never draws one beautiful or 


niiuniu^ AliIllGl O IU 1 

Apace for the sky, the colour and 
hour of which confounded contem- 
porary critics. 

It is night, surely, with fireworks. 
For support we have only to go to 
the play. In a letter 10 Mrs John 


which England faced — Ruskin was 

to make a specific comparison thrown outo the Thames which ft 
between the two. Political com- casts up in turn on the distant** 
menu tors had drawn Island and of the bridge. The same effect » 
naval parallels as a warning of the found on a smaller scale in "Jtw** 
historical inevjtabiliiy of British de- and her Nurse ”, where the bonfire 
Cline. And, n this connection, casts a fiory gloiV on the facade 01 


ffuibelows of the Thenire Royal to 
leo rhat rarity, a Dion BoucicHult 
revival ; from A Clockwork Orange 
to The Streets of London. The pluy 
Is not in the genre of those Irish 
ep'cs whose beautifully nrjuatinted 

K 1, grammes arc- exhibited in ihc 
'.er; it Is a warhnrse of a melo- 
diama, which carried Boucicault 
though his many lean times. 
Beginning life as The Poor of New 
1 York, then becoming The Poor of 
tiiaimol, it was t ran sin tiled into 
■The Streets of Islington nnd finally 
ni London: continuing to change 
ill name with its venue (except in 
Ireland, this prophet never bother- 
ing much about honour in .that 
'‘country). 

■ In success depended upon 
• Boiickault's nvo recurring trump 
cards, contemporary references and 
1 dramatic last-act spectacle. The 
plot deals with a millionaire finan- 
, tier's defrauding of an honest sea- 
captain and his family, who suffer 
.interminable ■ vicissitudes before 
being aided in their exposure of the 
Banker by his one-dme accomplice, 
1 lovable rogue in the classic 
• Boucicault vejn called Badger. 
Besides conflicting love-interests 
= V(d the horrors of descent down 
toe social scolc, the references are 
y to stock-market gambling, panics on 
gold, and the desire of Park Lane 
, money 10 conquer the values of the 
*wres; though there are some 
rather perfunctory homilies about 
jibe fellowship of the poor and the 
dmqulty of the undeserving rich. 

is the element most 
it-'"** jiv the current produc- 
Di ««e Ciletuo and 
-.822. w ,h verve by’ a dis- 
Songs nave been 


cnult would huve in ten tied ; ut une 
point a chorus numher hIhiiu uvon- 
omic exp loi union pructicully 
drowns n speech fiir in hil- tli<iiuc- 
terislic of arnhor nnd i-riginul 
miriit-jiff, which presents the mse 
lluit 1 lie- real pnor sire rhe journal- 
ists. clerks a ml lawyers trying to 
keep up appearances, tint the 
hepgurs sleeping on mattresses 
sniffed with huiiknores. 

Otherwise, the inuu of iIil- piece 
is sustained in a way the author 
would have appreciated ; and the 
acting is of a far higher si nnd aid 
than Boucicault would have recog- 
nized, notably Peter Luvs trim's 
performance in a small but scene- 
s'll- .iling knock about port. The 
evil Financier' Uloodgnud is played 
by William Squire with brio (and 
n stiff leg apparently burrowed 
from Inn McKellen’s Mimiuis of 
Keith) ; Michael Carter's Badge r 
moves front camp clerk to returned 
Californian cowboy to penitent 
policeman with wit and precision, 


.md c nines nt-art-r achieving il.e 
ncces-.urv coospiraiurial ra opart 
with the audience t him anyone 
fl:»e. Deaths arc gurperi out full in 
.lit- funtlighis ; coincidences in cm tit ; 
humilities nre utouihed with fervent 


1 UickciK K.iiiS iis 11.; ce • s v.-.i ‘ the 

must tL-pi-f^Riitg iiw», ut. c u • an 
itlrerly dei'i-adine and deli using 
thentriciil t;.stj iliat has ever enme 
under my notice . Fur aficinn 
udn-s r.f Bnuclc.ni!t, there may hs 


emotion. 'Ihe singing is econumic particular poisnanev in the fact that 
.md clever, with bbick-nnd-whitc litis situv of fiiuiici.il $ pecul.it inn, 
backdrops painted to resemble loss and* gain followed on his mvit 
Dnrf'-j L-Lcliings nf outcast London, bankruptcy of n vcjr h.fore nnd 
Apart irom smite of ihe indilL.iul re established his m-.u furniiies ; 
Kiln - it", in which the children's 1 here are also (prahchlv iiiieniir.11131! ) 
chjrusi's tend to hccuiite r.igyvd in jokes in liiias such as "all the 
in liuih _ senses, the production big offenders go 10 . America ”, an 
moves with impressive smoothness unfaMing resource of the dramatist: 
(though I sniv it at n preview, hi, 11st If. Those interested in the 
nnt the inter press snowing). And fictional representation of high fin- 


alt hough the celebrated burning mice might notice set-sini parallels 
house I11 the lust act creates a with Trollope’s The U'n.» iVc Line 
smoky l>n 1 1 which pervades the Now, down to u fiiinuciur with a 
next scene in Bloodgood s drawing- hard-headed daughter placed 0)1 rhe 
ronni. this adds 11 pungent irony aristocratic marrluge-marka. And 
to his opening line, “ 1 he evidence 1 h e play’s ncrimt is carefully keyed 
ot my crime is destroyed 1 . inu» the contemporary scene, the 

The play, however, remains a events ranging from if>.)7 in 1857, 


cur inshy, ns it nlready seemed to wiith rtferc-necs to ^Lockmarkcl hub- 


it opened in 




Wf\?% 

! f / ^ \ 


m j 


Simon, Rtiskih wrote of the way crane. And. In. this connection, casts a fiory kIoiV on the facade 
Turner painted eagles and fawns, Jur * le * a strolling Venetians, many Sconio/zi’s Procuralie Nuove. 

“he never draws one beautiful or n- a f 0,, "d the bonfire in j„ » ua i,j n i s lx0 ] v l0 the B/« k ‘ 
even nrntrv humnn ftiro nr fnrm t the Pia2za. intriRUinulv rernll nrlier . 1 he 


ULi I ( u \ uu "e c * iinvc uccu iuvmuii uj mhk hi 

;£p« - l0 - ul* V 10 action, .which artists’ journals and other 
W ,i, ineviUTb v m t * ie third act, edited by Joan Kituteir «• 
fif 5 * ^ neral, y declaim a more including 70 black and 
pqtuvoca] message than Bouci- 

Art for art’s sake in Peking 


• ) A- & 

' *. 1* ^ 

T1O0 of a group of four self-portraits hy Matisse. Like the pictures on 
■the cover of thi i issue t they coma from The Artist By Himself, a col- 
lection of self-portrait drawings accompanied by extracts from . thi 
artists’ Journals and other autobiographical and biogranhicul writings, 
edited by Joan Kinneir with cm introduction by David Piper (224pp. 
including 70 black and white plates. Granada Publishing. £ 9.95 


0 2.16 40160 2). 


undisguisedly commercial press- Juliet." Which parting? the. reader 
release headed ,f Five One-MiUioli naturally asks. For Romeo is not 
Doltdr ' Paintings from America " — in thp picture. Of course, what 


House of Lords and Commons, 16vh 
October 1834”. 


fallowing, ...» -- — *t~ — f «»u«uiumeu, cm siniiiBri- carnival continues and i»“" 

ecmwinic lead of the Picasso > n placing Juliet at Venice ’ makes ties between the- two pictures are streuk tlirnm'h ihe nit— on irony. 

exhibition in Fans entitled 1 Oeuvres « additionally difficult to identify striking. HJs treatment of Westmin- whfch, t uucfi clovorlv overlaid bf 

i-ecues en paietnertt d« droits de miy particular moment .in the ster Bridge prefigures on a larger rulet’s emoio.V i-L-vQiils Ti.rne^ ' 

succession) w nf particular interest drama. But it is carnival time. The scale the south side of the Pinxxrk dldacilc point Ri^kin wrole : "T 1 * 

because it includes the last major rockets, the masked crowds in the and in each painting the range of Slcture Sn 'Ll fid olmht only » 

pnmtmg by Turner, stiff 111 pn'uflte Jj® Phosphorescent glow stqne divides the space with dynam- Ee, viewed as’ embodied enchaPj; 

hdnds, Juliet and her /Vi/rse". The on the south side tell us so. It ic : irregularity. The sapphire blue ment iIcUhcmuhI manic.” ^ 

brief exhibition in London n 0 be can only be the Capulets’ masaue. of the skv in the earlf«i- m ?„,iinb' 


perhaps, 
lead of 


Ruskin .describes as Turner's “freak ' . Though unremarked, the similar l- 


1834, The Abbey lowers, jnst vl*»* 
beyond rising flumes, have becooie 
iiluminiubd i-usicrn domes js in' 
carnival continues and I0 F K „, 


^ W, J. F, Jenuer 


When empty, the rehearsal room 
might be anywhere, except that 
above the long wall-mirror are regu- 
lation portraits of Mno and Hun, 
flunked by a Chinese army slognn 
in rod : “ BE UNITED, ALERT, 
SERIOUS AND. LIVELY”. The 
dancer^ work ot the same steps 
over nnd over again. At one 
nolnt the room, apparently deserted 


prepared for ihe performance nf 
Si can Luke with which it cul- 
minates. By the time the curtain 


bles, cmnmndity dealing: nnd bread 
prices, nnd the buying of shares in 
ihe Opera House. 

But the success nf the evening de- 
pends upon the ability of lihe piece 
to sustain its melodranuitic effect, 
and this cannot quite be resusci- 
tated: as much because nf the 
rwentieth-centur.v audience ns of 
the limitations of ihe nineteomli- 
century dramatic vision. The special 
effects of the fire on stage produce 
a round of applause, as they must 
always liuve done. But there is 
no longer the complicity between 
author and audience which con- 
ferred an innocent pleasure in the 
spectacle of the returned son being 
coincident ullv begged from on the 
streets by his mother and sister, | 
or in Bloodgood's challenge to “ find 
the heir if you can" immediately 
producing the desired knock on the 
door. Though the cast avoid any 
complacent sense of self-parody, 
such conjunctions 1 inevitably pro- 
duce roars of ironic laughter. And 
whep the rescued widow prettily 
urges the audience in her curtain 
speech to extend their hands, hot 
to the plnyers, but to the ragged 
poor on the streets of London out- 1 : 
side, it is, alas, to the same derisive I 
reaction. The patrons af Dion 
Boucicault are, after all, about to 
return 10 the world of. Anthony 
Burgess. 


prepared to say on camera. There 
are undoubtedly many more layers 
tlie " c 


of reaction to 


cultural revolu- 


S nes up we can feel something of tion ” to be examined. The school 
le emotional charge It must have was in some respects treated rather 
had For those involved. If many of well by the standards of ihe day. 


brief exhibition in London (to be can only be the Capulets'; masque. , of the sky in the earlier moves down “Juliet and her Nurse” Seeds 10 ** 

followed by others m -Tokyo and Unknowingly, perhapi, Ruskin reads to become the dark vet clear water- road with” more care- it i* aD 

New York) will provide tbe first the picture in terms ; of the couple's way before San Gmi*Io M«fiKore LSbigu^S m. stci oSe ' 

opportunity thi British public has parting because .Turner has engaged : amoiguous miisrci piece. 

had to see .the painting since it was. the. play’s atmosphere of dreams " " * : — 

first stolen m the Roppf Academy And night. 

*****TOEPOftTof NEWY^**< 

urgwnents about ir. and offers ' a ■fArminn ntali^ ^ M I fsAim (!.« lO _ — ? ! . n FlTlIflfll Sy , ___ . 


■nr» time rhe father of a voung ® T f 1 ‘ ? n “ over asa,,, ' tl ^ ,Tji 
e dancer at the Pekina Bullet P 0,(1t the room » appnriMitly deserted 
*1 saw- his son in a net-f^rm- W foi ‘ lhe hlue-capped pianist,, is 
1 ^ was appalled * fuJ boy f,l|ed with * lovinsiy-plajecl version 

EKXJ!""h» on stage with-. 


by hal-f- 

jUi women, Tiiat was Ions aao. 


«cL The hov f,l|ed with 6 lovingly-played version 
on stage wiriJ «* 41 Stardust", drawn from good- 
unded by half-' 7,ess knows whut corner of the 
was long ago, : m otno>iy. 


.them have taken part in "cultural 
revolution " travesties of ballet 

such ns the Red Detachment of 
Women, of which a parade-ground 
excerpt is put on fur the camera, 
that only gives mure force to the 
veal thing, which is no longer the 
promising imitation of foreign cul- 
ture of twenty years ago, but has 
become an expression of something 
common to nil mankind, in China, 
where for years it was officially 
asserted that there could be no such 
thing as human (as opposed to 


well by the standards of ihe. day. 
Although some of its repertoit* and 
members came under attack as 
bourgeois and revisionist, die com- v 


pany itself received some special 
favours from Jiang Qiita as she tried 
to create her mock-proletarian revo- 


lution in the arts. Just as she 
prided herself mi staging Peking 
opera with piano Accompaniment, 
sne also purged ballet of bourgeois, 
feudal und revisionist “filth". At 
least some members of the school 
were involved — though os aii institu- 
tion, It was not as wholehearted as 


the picture and its unexpected streTks” TheFrlarV “ frlnl 
setting, takes up some of Raskin’s night” is transformed hv TulieMntS 


11010 interpretation L' : i;;:, v- 
iii the" first' volume of Moifei 
Pointers, Ruskin triad to local! 
Turner's bird s’- eye view of Venl 
as “ from the ronfs of the houses 


o^ M Wv : p * l ‘k«P s the 
ted Wa« 8 !?,“' decade wfcre 
1 .1 _®tOra a CJlillAlla 'nAptnvni. 


world will be uv love with night*’. 

„ .. , — If is a romantic compton place, but 

Un true this— ir is im imagined once read into ^-Juliet 'and Ler ■ 

higher prospect : ho is attempting a Nurse " it gives the- palntlug a moro . ' * p a 

ppnoruma. .(Wesee'Rs far -as the human and suggestive sign] flcmtce 

eastern tip of the citv to the pio -than the simple depletion, of. M thLs V' •• 
Hire's.: middle right.) Contemporary njfilit’s revels V.' The picture conveys it 

criticism of -the pBlming’9 supposed an effedt of dUsolution. The vertig- . 

un onto rain oss niiglit have been less inous; prospect 'and v&scspacoaf - - 
vitupermiva '“ had Turner, when St Mark's Sqtiare begiif. to ; evoke.' air 

painting, be aii closer to whore he nbandoiviiig,' like Juliet's, of thd '• 

placet Ins ; Shakespearean chpracf matenai worlds In tho picture’? ' 

ters, oh their balcony. We do pot middle, qlstancpi- tlid'^iy is giving' 
share their, view, although thev girt', W W L W a. sensuous ' Ideal, 2_an Gplph- . . 
a nnrraiivG introduction to the pic- nny.'. A huge sky allaWs Thrnep bo ; ... 


eastern tip of the citv to the pic-, -than the simple depletion. -of-' " thU 
t lire’s.: middle right.) Cuntemporary njglit’s revels V.' The picture conveys 
criticism of -the paiming’s supposed an effedt of dissolution,' The vortig- 
un until rain oss ntiglit have been less inous; prospect land vise, spaco of 
vitupermiva had Turner, whbil St Mark’s Sqtiare bcgiit to' evoke.' aii' 
painting, bcaii closer to -where he abftndmving, like Juliet's, of thd 
plucai his . Shakespearean chpracii' world- . In tho picture’s 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
. _ new york^s railroad lines 

*-,P^senger, Freight & Rail-Marine Terminals * 
; Railroad Electrifications * 

1 . Ferry, Carfloat & Lighterage Service f - - ' 

/ , CHIEF BUILDINGS Of the 

.TERMINAL SYSTEM 


years, speaks of the pain of being 
singled out for worse treatment than 
the others during penal labour In 
the, comity side because ‘ she had 


• a. toil UIMIUU 1 ‘“V 1 'inuu; X 1 • , , _ — ; , .- • 

their balcony. We do not andiHf distance, the diy is giving ‘ ..... . Hidden Opera tine Elerripiiis *• 

ir view, although tltcv give «*»■» a sensuous Weal/ on Oplpl,. Mfjrfprn -a -SK i ? il • • *- 

vo introduction to the pic*’ n °y- .a huge sky allows TUrner cio uciti iecDnico-. Artistic Achievement ■ 

>> ...I f.. .r... aUmflnl .1 -S 1 1 ,!. 1». • i • ; * T1 n y. , 


^ote (he i i’ i T , . . ■ v, — * i u * become an expression ot sometning she also purged oauet or oourgcois, 

^* n the schnM tUr ° r F.Y° V 1 on ’ ^ u S ffiac t na i ln * to r ieBI ’ l ’® common to uU mankind. In China, feudal und revisionist “filth". At 

» w 5 5 still close to members of the company have . to W | WP8 for veers it was officially least some members of the school 

^deration** fn^ uc « fc .RoNtical say about their experiences during asserted that there could be no such were involved — though os an instltu- 

^J.® It nlay ' the _ cultural revolution, , and : com thing as human (as opposed to tion, It was not .as wholehearted as 

P 1let w«t.tbeKr“' sly,a classl 9 e i .trasts are Inescapable. Some talk d^) llflt ure, the uninhibited roman- it Si Shao^ia{ offs!ipot~(Uid they en- 
fcorarto! S"? as an essential „ gbout t)ie »rjy stages of the moVe, tlcism o5 pH— nt,ysjfl,,cqmime,;««c .-.jojred the •pi^VIleges end pUbllcIty^of' 
**^ed aionff^C f. tate b -S[ ng - !P e — ' n , a u aoc i3^ dancer-rUQ-l^hge^ needs ji«tjf|iV,cs96diid6n , 'wItJ» ma most powerfiil 

^W.', ®i« doncer, looking older thin ^ ca W Above all, after tender i„ the land. What, one wonders, 

n °f die "f 1 ^ 1 c ^ ie y , 6ar , s » speaks of the pain of being f eeliiiL;s hove been ruthlessly happeued to Jiang’s protig^s? How 

S Seer* « singled out for worse treatment than de]1 j cd Blld crushed, the expres- bad was factional strife in the 

trf . ^Pffhaps. the the otherj during penal labour m s | on 0 f romantid love. has a very school? - What sort, of bitterness 

Kkd befora^ ? r55‘ **?cade. wfere ■ the, coim^tyslde because she had powerful impact.: 5 remains between- die former victims, 

? # f SwmLaicn^^ perform- . been a star before. Sotne faces have * is , brief, i :programme dnd beneficiaries of what was once 
l«i in Peklria i« U 5^ 05 tl ' ,e °i 1B beeit-deeply marked by suffering. It JJj" re p e atliig. , Of course; there called Chairman Mao’s revolution- 
for cP, a vS ;^ u i 1, ":f r h y ■ are Unuts tq wfiat the outsicfer wiH ary line? The words and images 

%o. W-. » ui - Rod ,o wi>le r ,iD,tr ,n •** , ” ind - 

ted, m ®? n »ns fqr all In- born Jn the West Indies, studied - m i. — . , '■■■ ■■ ■ - 

hto offered .for It, and dance in England, first saw her an- ' ■ * - _ 

1 thoV wn i e f e ?? her certainty cestral country in 1940. at the age The annual corifereoce of the Asso- these encounters? Quite apart 
J fl one nLV. n 9 l bnvfl to do so of twenty-four, and has been .the elation of Art Historians opens at from the rigours ot some of the j 
^ ti4re^nL.!i. anc ^ l ‘f “nd • must- leading ‘light of the Peking Baliet the University of East Anglia on papers— Johii . Nash on ' NietMche. 
Hk W .“Phoerateiy doing a School and 4ts associated company, March 28. The core of the meeting and Cubism , Jolm Mitchell on 
cai1 n °w be since their foundation. Her face is a series 6f sessions on particular "Late Gothic Serben-Pamung in- 
kpfoeramm jusoificetibn. shows many emotions as she gives topics, some [Ahstractibn, Theories East Anglia and its Continental 
Ot ,«1?5¥ 8 ' the ambitious a rather orthodox, account of events . oi Interpretation) of general ituer- Background ”~L here’s the reception 
L h >embL^ ln8 U *« cdmnany. and (In English, her first language); but- est, others (Norfolk and the North Jiv thfe Suinsbury Centre, the Asso- 
i^ P ^? nCes * «w , a . ope of the strongest is bewilderment ' Sea) more local- As usual on such Nation Dinner and the Book Fan- 


in the land. What, one wonders, 
happened to Jiang’s protigts? How 1 
bad was factional strife in the 
schonl ? - What sort, of bitterness i 
remains between- die former victims, 
rfnd beneficiaries of what was once 
called Chairman Mao's revolution- 
ary line? The words and images 
linger in the mind. • 


I of occasions, most of the sessions are (displaying copies of Towards a 
trer concurrent, so little formal debdte Ne\o Art, rhe collection of assays 
an will take place 1 between what might originally, intended to coincide with 
for; be conflicting or mutually illu- the oponing of the Tatd Gal|ery.^ 
ten' mi pat lug i interestsi All the more "Abstraction" exIUljitidn: '-and thip 
ints fhiinti, then, that die- shower-roams latest AYt History, -oie A.wocia-' 






Robert Conquest 

Solzhenitsyn, In Tho Gulag 
Archipelago, calls Kolyma the 
‘pole oi cold and cruelly' of 
Stalin’s labour-camp system. 
Robert Conquest's Important 
study, first published In hard 
covers in 1978, makes it clear 
why Kolyma Is a name 
comparable with Auschwitz. ‘He 
- is writing of millions, but the men 
and women who people his pages 
are individual and real. If is a 
memorial to them and a reminder 
to ua.‘ The Observer, £1.95 
Oxford Paperbacks 

Edmund Campion 

Scholar, Priest, Hero, 
and Martyr 
Evelyn Waugh 

Evelyn Waugh's biography of 
Edmund Campion wac written 
in the 19306, almost forty yeBrs 
before Campion's canonization. 

Il is a model for hagiographers ; 
historically sound, extremely 
readable. Matching Campion's 
own prose, It has established 
itself as a classic. £1 .95 
Oxford Paperbacks 

All for Christ 

Some Twentieth-Century 

Martyrs 

Diana Dewar 

Already In the twentieth century 
there have probably been more 
Christian martyrs than In ail the 
previous centuries combined. 

In this book the author tells the 
stories 'of eiev,en of tho&e who 
died as martyrs In the Iasi forty 
years, all from different countries 
and cultures, In the hope that 
their lives and deaths will 
encourage believers, and prompt ■ 
non-Chrlstlans to look again at 
the source of spchppurage. 

£4.95 Oxford Paperback i £1.95 : 

The Pleasure Dome 

The Collected Film 
Criticism 1935-40 

Graham Greene 
Edited by 

John. Russell Taylor 

’The Pleasure Dome is a book 
that anyone Interested In the 
movies, in Greene, in the. 
thirties, or In plain good writing 
will enjoy Immensely . . . . Ihe 
finest collection of film criticism 
since AgeS on Film and ought to 
ensure Greene a place among the 
mosl perceptive movie reviewer 
of oyr time.. 1 The Times. Packed 
wl th coptepiporary sti I Is.;, The 
Pleasure Dbme reveals as much 
about Greene the man and his 
creative processes as it does 
about the films he writes on. 

£3.60 Oxford Paperbacks 

A Cinema 
of Loneliness 

Perm, KQbrlck, Coppola, 

■ Scarsfese, Altman 

Robert Phillip Kolker 

This study el live of the most 
Interesting contemporary 
directors illuminates their 
•relationship to each other and 
. tq larger currents in our society. 

-It shows how they have been 
; Influenced by the New Wave and 
other major directors, and 
emphasizes the commentary 
I their films make on American 
I society. Illustrated £8.50 
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to 


Kenneth Allott 


responsible for A. Mott's decline as 
a poet. Indeed, I should have 
thought this showed fairly evidently 
in tlie changes of tone between 
thr first and second volumes ot 


Sir, — To anyone more than j rt changes of tone between 

acquainted with Kenneth A Halt. tb c first and second volumes ot 
most of the involved knit ting of poems. 

Professor Donald Davies > Liverpool JULIAN SYMONS. 

University lecture about him (March Groton House 5 330 Dover Road, 
7» will be seen to have produced vValiner, Deal. Kent. 

41 IffJSlSSHS winsome one ten- Sir,— Donald Davie’s “ Kenneth 

ta live anxiously on edge, alarmed Allott and tlie Thirties (March 7) 
l*v lii’s not very attractive looks. is incorrectly described as me text 
lousing for certainties of being 0 f ihi s year's Kenneth Allott Lee- 
loved as well as loving. I do not tures, given last month ut the Uni- 

■ L Use I, nan Cniri — HC ..Ar.liii nf T ivnrnnnl It IS. Ill fflCt. 


- Edward Thomas 

the ewitov 

- ' — — 1 ' " 1 -• jjfdeed, we are now to consider 

^ , , with them. Norman Suckling's For- mimic ruin the sinister spectre 4 maiiy ?£l ms 'besides 

4 An End to S& E *•« 

Evaluation’ SSEBEE IK:*. - tfSfS 


ttlC nrsr anu mvmi . ■ 1 that til 

ooems ‘ Sir.— 1 very much enjoyed George ™}J ' 

^ JULIAN SYMONS. Watson's energetic .reply to my " 

Groton House. 330 Dover Road, piece about evaluation, and only . , . 

Waliner, Deal, tfent. wish I could agree with him. It 

, seems to me, though, that me analo- 
Sir,— Donald Davie’s “Kenneth g i ej he. selects to support his srgu- 
Allott and the Thirties” (March 7) mail demonstrate, with emburras- s j r _ 
is incorrectly described us “ the text smg clarity, its shortcomings. He 1 ^ 


LQVCVl V? WITH “ m , “ " , 

know haw much has been said— or varsity of Liverpool It is, m tact, res 
should he fluid— about the privacies t he text of the Kenneth Allott CQ , 
of his life. As u child he was L CC ture in Poetry, a biennial event be 
deserted bv his parents; as a young recently established ut the Unlver- asi 
mini he married a hulf-Indian girl, sity of Liverpool. Donald Davies cot 
a temple figuro who was excep* lecture is Lite seccnid in ihe series ; Bu 
tionnllv beamiful. He gave hnuself tbe first lecture was given in 1978 dis 
hell about her, she left him, and by Seamus Heaney. The University wo 
he dropped back into the old desp- j s pfenning to publish these lectures pn 
Lakui. lie hud no lifeboat, no early shortly- , Th 


us me text smg clai 
Allott Lee- observes 
ut the U i»I- explain 

It is, in fact, response 


Merton College, Oxford. 

Sir,— In Viewpoint, February 22, 


,. 1 T Vmbic b pemmnmS; 


tne text or me mhrui If (Viewpoint, Morcu /j. i ani nut «wn« u» i«.wui vw uhiuciiwo natoq y- .. - b extremely clogged 

Lecture in Poetry, a biennia event be able to describe the taste of yiljced bv , t]le c0l mterblasr. but of our immediate runes’*. Wl*fc\2f J£ii e ihe Mcond exiremKv 

recently established ut the Unlver- asparagus m order in recommend it , ,hjn fire another broadside, discrepancy of interests, itu dear|, ! 3 me SSluous- and vet the 

.sity of Liverpnol. Donald Davie's confidently. I am sure that is so. ™ , offer a few re mu.ks designed useless to discuss our different ft™ Brn SrlnHv ’identical « 

lecture is ihe mini in the series; But if his i, ,i or I ocuior persisted m leme|lt lhe in i tia | piece? further; but I must really adriai= n^cil i^ere e^ller'co^ 

the firs i lecture was given m 1978 disliking asparagus. Mi Watson p ro ,fessor Carey insisted that Mr Zoman, should , he write a?'' TcJl iifeli'nn 
by Seamus Heaney. The University would scarcely be m u position to j u Jj gnjencs a ,. e subjective. This mure reviews, to refrain frornM J^SwIob^ ^hat so hard 

is planning to publish these lectures pronounce linn wrong or nifeiior. J b Jf rtion ia ils turn leads nntur- in- a book, not for what it sped! “jjj 0 so hard to hem ? * 

shortly. _ The other analogies M 1 Wasson to a judgment : it matters far cally sets nut to do, but for ie understand, so nai o to ziein r 

MIRIAM ALLOTT- draws from the consumption of Food ^ mat j op yQU QJ . someone else being the one that, had he though - B „i jnont p ark Terrace 230 

Department of English, University and wine relates equally obviously, u be | ie ve the Divine Coined y of it, he would have (written cSuS? Nash vl , Ie Tennessee 
_p 1 nn nny 147 I.iver- to subjective tastes. He may well . f _ *.u~„ r u, r n TOHN BOWU 'rA c .*P r nasnvjue, lemiessee 


the first lecture was given in 1978 disliking asparagus, Mr Watson 
by Seunms Heaney. The University would scarcely be in u posit urn to 


Dean Acheson 
and Japan 


feci that some Particular food (or ' ioril B o[ its reaI i ers i„ fact share Travellers' Club, Pall Utf 

SrUffil. { Lr,,,d0 " SW1Y SEP - Sir.-J,me, Ogde, CLetjers, Feb- 

no'mncoiv^ SS^o“thm' ““S'Sto nor°mai W. H. Auddl Ipspolls his own" ’case. Of’ cour"e 

^hS ^dS^afcle. sir, — Mi.ht I explain for the let SM 

elf; KfJ a Ej-l .“ OT 2 iHo ‘JSS «* - Jeh'n Foller.lM.rch.hd .a ear a„d_a bit of 


<tiiu Lfaya j n t h at respect they differ radic- 

Sir.— In replv to George A. Ktol’s ally ( pace Mr Watson 1 from a 
r,v Unwh 7 \ mnv nilot s or air traffic controllers 


and right that when we recognize 

f jnodness or greatness we should 
lonour it ; not to do so is to cramp 


aswsf* mwmkmvz 


cbjective criteria which ' 
you to decide whether 


The London School of Economics riding a bicycle, o; sitting on the 
and Political Science, Houghton ground with the bicycle on top of 
Street, London WC2A 2AE. you- W«h. kterary judgments, no 

1 mifli nnrtartnin 


fullness to sustain him. MIRIAM ALLOTT - a draws from the consumption ot rooa more l | iat t or y QU or someone else being the one ths 

Dmi aid Davie’s conclusion lliat lie Department of English, University and wine relate, equally obviously. u b !ieve t ( ic Diwne Comedo of it, he would have written jnw|t c CMiit"'N a' shvine’f ennessee 

elected to be silent, recognizing or of Livcrpanl. PO Eox H7, Liver- to subjective tastes. He may well (Q b / a great lvQvk than thar a vast „ JOHN BOWLE ?gJJ r L0Urt * NasnvllIe * ennessee 

tl is lilting the corner Into winch Ins ot L69 3n x. feci that some purtlcular food (oi ma : or j tv of j ta readers in facL share Travellers’ Club, Pall 

wriiing had pushed him, is ranwniic novel, oi' poem) is the .best , just tha J t Bllt t ]|i s ; s „ ol only London SW1Y 5F D 

tuhbivh. 1 st-i iigiiinsi it, not only t\~~„ A nltAron os Mr Paatcr felt that red was , tne becailse formtilMlng such an 

n iv mice intimate knowledge ot I/G3H AClICSOIl best colour, but such opinions have 0 pj n j 0l) we show ourselves to our- \\t TT 

Keimcili Allott. but a licsp.iniiigly T no conceivable meaning outside the * lves or ot hers. It is also normal W • Xli 

Mid, ycr entirely sober letter I had 311(1 J3p3n sphere of personal satisfaction. 0|)l j r i gbt that when we recognize ci r — Miuht I v 

fniin him nearly iweniy years ago. " In that respect they diffei radic* odllfl s S ol . greatness we should si ( r ' (: F 

Ik* re minded mo . that he had Sir,— In reply to George A. Krol s al Iv (part Mr Wa son) fro mn Honour it ; not to do so is to cramp [^ur headers til 

“ always he«u ha lt-piira lysed bv ] cttC r (your issue of March 7) may pilot s 01 , con \ rollei a or curtndl our own humanity. A truly . 

onxieiy”, he complained of bad j , point out that Dean Acheson was opinions about how best to land at crit j ca ] judgment is the most seri- Mu Ft 

dull work since I was 3S , ot a i nv j t ed to become Assistant Under London 55_SjJ?S n J flP SiH ous fori " in whlch b°n our c an ^ ind •« Princeton-Flrst- 

"greyness which silvered every- s ecrC tary of State for Economic upon venfiflble calculations, and ex p ress i 011 f or jt rests on “long 

thing ", of living "in a hole of Affairs at the end of December, can be proved right or wodg by ^ and greflt love » of the work f.°p r 1ncemS ftub 

inertia”, of having become, not only ig4n ll0C a f tel - p ea rl Harbor as Mr universally accepted criteria. No and y „ deep knowledge of it and of 

“an old and mostly toothless Kr61 SUSB ests. and as such was res- one thinks an air crash su “* 5a J“ , ‘ other writings and of life: it is the be 'j 

baboon” (ok 53l. but nlso an p01 , s ible for the execution of the Bv rhd snme token, Mr JAaUon a fr(jjt Qf exper i enC6 and reflection f:®)! if. „ mea 

academic hack in a provincial ^il embargo against Japan, as he belief that JU^firng ■ Pjece H s well as enthusiasm. Moreover, ‘ ‘ :'t involves a 
establishment . of learning; and of RCts out plainly in his memoirs ture resembles nding a bicycle s : nce « understanding is of oppo- " s 'j 

the "idiocy n£ academic I Horary < Present at the Creation, pages 23- seems implausible. For there are J i( « criticism must include tacit ?® d r andfro 

critic) sm ’*—in which idiocy my old 2 7). cbjective criteria which will allow “ l eX pH c k coudemnation of what Lhe two-ancMio 

friend would certainly liovo in- 1J. C. WATT. you to decide whether you are y bad And if we value a considered 1,1 ff 

eluded pnnalcE Davie on his poetic The London School of Economics riding a bicycle, or sitting on the jlu] ' lU more tbail an immediate fffiSL ifif ham 
silence. By the way he still swore, ani j political Science, Houghton ground with the bicycle on top of tbi is beca use we tliink j t n h tUir sin 

he said*’ V YeaLS, Auden, and”- Street, London WC2A ^AE. W- 00 notonlyth M to know ourpelvcs 1® e^al coi 

will Professor Davie please mark— such criteiu appertain. ., f r nntipnee and thouelit but h® l ?^09exuai coi 

" Robert Graves’*. , TT , v , • I do not share Mr Watson's fear “"M°* fi. e t nc s annther o^n's \ >at} ? n 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. HeiirV V that the spread of critical subjec* ^eLion hasclainis up bn us. V hiteiy minimal 

Bioad Town Farmhouse, Brood tivism will lead. to “the collapse of ‘ W ^MACLEOD «f tei eiU b® p* 

Towu, Swindon, Wiltshire. Sir.-T. W Craak’s suggested 0 ur litemy schools ". Recognition C h ri8 t C hurch Oxford partner, unlike h 

■ - emendation (Letters, February 29) that tastes in asparagus, and what cnrist i-nurcu^ uxioia. variations.. 

Sir, — Donnld Davie’s interesting to the text of Captain Jama's. no t, are subjective has not, so- far ' ' , What is mtere 

leciure about Kenneth Allott and speech (Henry V, III ii) is in- BS one C an observe, reduced the A lllcforv nf FlITAnP garrulous specu 

tlio 1*7 It) i (March 7) is marred genimis, but I'm nut convinced that general human interest ill food. Nor lULllIupc sexual habits, 

by his occasional light-handed ivay it is necessary. Tu u scholar it may do I believe, as he does, that if we using terminoloj 

with facts end dates. To support seem that Jumy is “making a dis- were to question value judgments Sir,— lit bis review of niy A been impenetral 

his view that Alibtt's poetic decline tinction widiput a difference". But die world would plunge into chaos. ' History of Europe (March 7) Zpynck .ence as sophist! 

had Us origins in Ihe war, ha verbal logic is not an invariable On the contrary, the insistence that Zoman concludes that since it does Neu/ York Reuie 

suggests that “many poets who feature of Shakespeare's low or hu- certain value judgments are, by not onde mention the name of Adolf .Could it have 

hud been assured and prolific . . . morous characters. Moreover the some absolute standard, correct, and Hitler”, it is au undertaking of reader tlic_ it 

began to stammer- &nd stumble, phrase “ ay, or goe to death " could the refusal to see that others may far-reacluug idiosyncrasy* . I should, familiarity with 

once the war had arrived", aim be regarded not as an . illogical be equally tenable, seems to me to of course, welcome to be tfius pro- give added wel 

cites Stephen Spender as “the alternative ra “or lie ligge i’ tb have been a prime factor in the moted to the distinguished company generalizations 

most conspicuous case". The grund for it", but as an after- 'perpetuation of strife over the cen- of English eccentrics; but, alns, I iu be found 

choice is unfortunate, for Spender thought, an explanatory gloss of an turies. do not qualify. IE Mr Zeman will article? 

published three volumes of poems unusual and possibly archaic I am grateful for tlic suggestions turn to page 588, paragrqph one, 

in the 1940s. the last In 1949. And phrase. from your other correspondents, oE my book, he will find a reEcrenco 1QG Werncth 

the opposition Davie Suggests in There is another feature of - and feel considerable sympathy,, to ' Germany, out of whose eco- OL8 4BD. 

saying chat the 1930s began with Jamy’s speech that merits discus- 

the “ phrase -making ” of Auden sion. Professor Craik prints the last " r_r L . ' 1 111 I' 1 '”'. . , . • ■ T ' r ‘" 1 ' .• -• rnn .i.ruuii.i j. . - 

and- ended with thnt of Dylan, sentence a^ follows: “I wad, full AmnnO this Pnilfi'ihiifAi'C 

Thomas similarly, bends the dates fainc heard Isic) some question- Allll/Ilg UHa WCCiv S k-OIl ll I Dll 1 01 S 

to Stilt his theory, I remember tween you tway.. Recent editors —— — —" ■pi ■■ — ■ — — ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ - - 

several poets and critics in the (eg of the_ new Cambridge, new „ . . mrr ,«. 

'VlTif VliMT le T eehiHAri lh Tlnnllrli Mtimiiu, Vnniin 


Terrace, 230 


rest London WC2A 2AE. you- Willi literary judgments, no 

such criteria appertain. 

, TT •*» 9 - I do not share Mr Watson's fear 

"Henry V that the Spread of critical subjec- 

“ . tivism will lead. to “the collapse of 

Sir,— T. VY. Cradk’s suggested our literary schools ". Recognition 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


partner, unlike his “ happily W |And, H I Would give some stress to 
variations. -ijdiLl,. * bms . : . for the sake of 

What is interesting is not«*® ’ bMiinee with flashed ; flashed : 
Garrulous speculation _abosi«"*. {{or tlie sake of assonance with 


of B! W \ connecuous 

£e 4 u£& /S;S zM)ronounC6 

hntS ’? Tn,n ALAN S, ANGILL. 

STfty^'iteSE Ro4d * Hari,endcn * 


* Growing Up 




Among this week’s contributors 


several poets and critics in the (eg of the new Cambridge, new poliw AmsrV Is architectural corres* 'Katr Fmmt i 
1330s Who regarded. Auden and Arden, and new Penguin) have CoLK AmaSis arctp tectu i a eorres Kate Flint 
M acNeice as ppetic journalista, emended heard to hear (liedce ponaent ot tne financial limes, at the Unlvei 
ThoniiM.and George Barker as the Craik’s sic). Bat it should be noted Frank Barlows most recent book is Roy Foster. i: 
genuine article. . . , that the ellipsis of have after a The English Church 1066-1JS4, 1979. Sfev/art Pam 

All this doe* . affect Davie’s modal verb in the past tense, such' Quentin , Bei.l's books include family, 1976. hugh i-uimmi™ m jiniriS'i.Hflaii ; ■ l«auc super- 

curSoos explanation that Allott as wed, “would", was common in. Ruskin 1963 Victorian Artists , 1967, Nigel Gl endinning is the author of sical Archaeology at tue v. .Mrrect * 6 next two lines 

talent .when ho had come to dia^, a de Litrfrqtiira JScbs- ^ _ c 


™ ' £ e * en d tlle . textual 

ISgSwarsfift- 

is™, i“?!T ficlaU y substantial 


Hah Mickau. Pomto Is hSm ^ ^oeiry^fflm! 

at the University of wi but the ^ y ’ , 

rl« in Pcr^pdon ** + -sSS e d m ® ng of [{jf 

his Hslied in 197-. i ttpphofef® pinguid .ironte 

Hugh Pi.ommer is Lechiror ^ Repeat ! • (italic super-' 

r of sical Archaeology at the U® /_• quota? the next two lines 


•nca Tils fofIue dd de Bernard Bergonzi's recent books In*. Christopher Green is Lecturer in reviewed on pago ..'ti^fgHe froni Thi. J ^-i. iie ,. aiie8e<l 

to dial lanlie et d e LMrtlS* “LS! chide Gerard Manley Hopkins, .1877,. the Histoiy pf Art at thq Courtauld. Brian Ranrt is cuff 

Ae 105, Th,rtiw ; Twl * ' ?***“■• ^on. • s ■ . Research^ ^Fellow in ^om^fhSeo 

identify a nd (with reference ■ to Jamy’s Contexts, 19/8, ^ y ; Fetes HbRRletbwaiTe Is the -author King’s College, Ltiridon. ^ AdB» c 2! np0SDd on mY pages,' 

nas and sutcrlu “Variation and Variety in Brucb Boucher is Lecturer in Italian. 0 f The Itunawau Church. 1975. and ti boob u the' render’s 


trust it". . Dpnajd : Dayie must be Str 

almost' the only person to.idoritify and' (with 
eveii trace-elements or Thomas and speerli) “ 1 
Barker in any of AHolt's poenis. Wri(tcn M 
Alloit’s distaste for their kind of Studies in 
" phrasB.maklng^ WPS qlmojt total nQt? 42 (pf 
before the war.' urtd only • slightly need (o :er 
modified when he , cnmplled "-T'*d const rXictic 
Pcnsuin Book ■_ of Contemporary s i Bll q f shs 
Verse. No dnnbc pacts are aflcctea . 1 

always, in . the - 1930s > and today, 21 Dow 
by “ ilia logic .of the times ", hut L18 3JG. 
it dyes seem almost certain, that 
.pcrsunal problems WOrP chiefly,, Sb*,— T 
... - : • * , ' jfi' ' ■ . quotations 

--.-.---w. ^ .. n .suiigoi't . b 

■ " j print in 

. FebniRTv 


snake" l liar “curls up/tlie aisle- 
swishes &• swings " and ihe review’s 
"switches & swings". Aparr from 
the vnlg.iriraiion of 1 Ins veiba! 
.switch, .it constitutes only one of 
eight Lmdoplic elisions of my cae- 
suras in nine lines purporting to he 
representative. 

Three of the four lines he wrests 
from their context in iny artificial 
( ves, mesciiiin) " TaradiCe " are 
likewise distorted, not least the 
first, which also suffers a mindless 
transposition from iny published “ i 
see what I never have seen ", 
tu the prosaic " i see what I have 
never seen " »qii published. Lindop 
may reel that mine are not the best 
words, but if he has to reframe 
them jnto what is probably their 
worst possible order, in order to 
take them lo task, then what busi- 
ness has he pretending to be an 
authority on “ bogus innocence ”, 
or “ the subtle energies of lan- 
guage ” ? 

Finally, as less than fifty copies of 
the clothbound edition of Growing 
Up now remain for sale, let me 
alert anyone not put off by Lin- 
dop’s non-review (all too aptly 
heRded “Getting nowhere fast"), 
that many more are available in 
paperback, at £2.50.— 0 85031 233 7. 

, MICHAEL HOROVITZ. 

Ftedmnnt, Bisley, near Stroud, 
Glos GL6 7BU. 

Dean Inge 

Sir,— Professor Hugh Lloyd-Jones 
has put mnny of us in bis debt by 
his most entertaining and informa- 
tive article about Dean Inge (View- 
point, February 29). However I 
want to suggest a number of reasons 
why Inge is Hot widely heard oE 
today. First, he managed to com- 
bine a “ concern to cure people of 
all classes from excessive preoccu- 
pation with material things ” with 
the fact that he himself saved 
£20,000 from his journalism be- 
tween 1927-31 (Adam Fox’s bio- 
graphy, page 209). At a dinner in 
1930, he remarks, “On my other 
side Sir Raymond Greene, MP, said 
that eveu in Suffolk the Irish are 
coming in and the farmers cdrniot 
do without them, because the 
English labourers do not even earn 
their wages " (Diary, pages 152-3). 

Second, a question must surely 
be raised about his attitude tx> die 
General Strike of 1926. “ The 

Bishops have come out' of it very 
badly, bleating for a coni promise 
while the nation was fighting for 
its life. .Cardinal Bourne won gold- 
■ej» opinions by suying whet out 
' Bishops were too cowardly to say : 

' Tins strike is a sin against God. 
Catholics must support the Govern- 
ment l ' ” (Diary, page 111), 

Third, and perhaps most damning, 
was his view of education, in an 
article called “Gentlemen’s 
Schools ", In which he stated, " In 
the past the public school man has 
been exposed only to the natural 
competition of Ids own class, rec- 
ruited very sparingly from below. 
But now our sons have to meet the 
artificial competition deliberately 
created by the Government who 
pre educating the children of the 
working man at our expense in 
order that they may take the bread 
out of pur children's . mouths M 
(Fox, page 203). 

It seems to -me that the combi- 
nation of intollectual superiority, 
humbug and class prejudice with 
more ‘than o' little touch of herren- 


a Jt **11 would have been ernumuus. 
If Mr Foster, or anyone else, is able 
to supply me with any inl'oimntinn 
□ bo ur a connection between them, I 
would lie extremely grateful. 

„ „ . RICHARD FAWKES. 

G6 Castlebar Park, Ealing, Lon- 
don W5 1BU. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir, — The Arts Council of Great 
Britain js organizing an exhibition 
of the Jite ami work of the distin- 
guished British architect Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, to be held at die Hayward 
Gallery in London in the autumn 
°f 1981. It would be of great help to 
(he organizing committee to know if 
any of your readers have any inn te- 
rm!: letters, drawings, photographs, 
furniture or memorabilia relating 10 
on* Edwin's life uml ai-chiteciuial 
work 111 this country uml abroad. 

, Any inform a tiion about any mate- 
rial that could be useful in the pre- 
p ?f, a , 11 o£ this major exhibition 
will be most grateful!" received. 

, . COLIN AMERY. 

Chairman, The Lutyens Exhibition 
Committee, c/o The Ai ts Council of 
Great Britain, 105 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don W1V 0AU. 

Hooligans 

Sir,— The derivation of " liouli- 
gpn 1 may go back further than 
either Eric Partridge or Peter 
Keating in his review of Clarence 
Rook's The Hooligan Nights (Feb- 
ruary 29) supposes. In T. G. Rod- 
well 8 farce More Blunders than 
One, first performed In 3824, the 
name of the tipsy scapegrace Irish 
valet is Larry Haolagan, and since 
it was still common dramatic prac- 
tice in the nineteenth century to 
base the names of characters on 
words in common use that were 
expressive of certain types of 
behaviour, it might be that “ hooli- 
gan or ** hoolagan ’’ is older in 
usage than 1824. 

MICHAEL R. BOOTH. 

Department of Theatre Studies, 
University of Warwick, Coventry 
CV4 7AL. 


Heavy vetting 

By Blake Morrison 


Author, Author 


Readers are invited to identify ihe 
sources of the three quoiHiiuns 
which follow, and to &cnd us Lhe 
answers so that they reach this 
office not later than Friday, April 
11. A prize of £10 is olTered for 1 lie 
first correct set of answers lo be 
opened or, failing ihat, the most 
nearly correct— in which case 
hi spired guesswork wij 1 also be 
taken Into consideration. 

Entries should be addressed to 
the Editor, The Times Literary Snp- 

& lenient, PO Box No 7, New Printing 
ouse Square, Gray’s Inn Rnad, 
London WC1X 8EZ, and marked 
Auilinr, Author" on the envelope. 
The solution and result w'ilt appear 
in our issue of April 18. 

Competition No 15 
1 Their town was large, and 
seldom pass’d a day 
But some had failed, and 
others gone astray j 
Clerks had absconded, wives 
eloped, girls flown 
To Gretna-Green, or sons 
rebellious grown ; 
Quarrels and fires arose and 
It was plain 

The times were bad ; the saints 
had ceased to reign I 

2 " Saw him myself : gave hint a 

nod, and good-day — Rather a gentle- 
manly personage — Green Circassian 
huimng coat and turban — Like a 
foreigner — Has the power of vanish- 
nig in one moment though— Rather 
a suspicious circumstance rliatl” 

3 To-bruiz&d be that slender, 
sterling spray 

Out of tlie oake's rind that 
should bciiile 

A branch of girt and goodliness, 
straightway 

Her spring is turned on 
herself, and wried 
And knotted like some gall or 
veiney wen. 


Result of Competition No 11 
Winner : George Capel, The Brims, 
Hur rugate 
Answers : 

1 Sometimes In ilie morning „n 

my empty rocking chairs 
1 11 sit a woman or two, mid 
with an untroubled eve 
Look at them steadily anti' suy 
„ to them : 

Here you have someone on 
whom you can’L roly. 
Townrds evening it’s men that 
I gather around me 
And then we address one 
another us "gentlemen” 
They’re resting (heir feet on 
, , my table tops 

A iid say : Things will get better 
for us. And 1 don T t ask : 

„ , _ When ? 

Bertolt Brecht, " Of Poor B.B. **, 
translated by Michael Hamburger 

2 Not there, because they loved 

. , , . it. ft behaved 

As though it were. They always 

left some space. 
And in that clear unpeopled 
, , , space they saved 

It lightly reared Its head, with 
scarce a trace 

of not being there. They fed It, 
not with corn, 
but only with the possibility 
of being. And thnt was able to 
confer 

Such strength, its brow put 
forth a horn. One horn. 
Rilke. Samuels to Orpheus II 4, 
translated by J. B. Leishman 

3 Thou knowst how hcappily ihey 

... .. _ Freind 

Walks upon florid Ways ; 

Thou knowst how lieaveus 

bounteous hand 
Leads him to golden days. 

But hah ! a cruel ennotny 
Destroles all that Bless; 

In Moments of Melancholy 
Flies all iny Happiness. 

Goethe, “A Song over the Unconfid- 
ence toward Myself”. 


Thc Arts Council and Literature 
105 Piccadilly, London W1 


editor of Rabies, who was foaming 
and snarling before lhe meeting be- 
gan and staged- si protest wnlkout 
shortly after It started, the mood of 


on, 'VI, ». rn ,_u 'r . * iiiase 

mi pages, 

j h pSfaW* t, i: *53*5^. i B! i d?r s en J°yment 

w -very much a 


' HRNRYCiiAbwtcK is.Re'glus Professor, tes > ; 197 °> and Plcmso, 
21 Ddwscfiel d Lane, Liverpool ^ Chuf ch; 196^iwf I Howard HodgRin is a. pa I liter end 


by Audrey Hawl^dtn, Curator 
oi Ethnoaraphy,*- University - of ' 

BriliGh' Golumbrii' ''v!i -\ij: . 

A major <new ! book .this 
I moor 1 tan l iribpl arlw v 32 qqlOpr 
plates, oyer ,400 'b/to ,li|U8trtt*;, 
" lions, v s -::- 


print ih -TRiny’s spftftch (Letters, Professor the Rt Hon Frie 
FebniRTv 291. In my version (the Midlar, PC, 19/4., 

Norton i'acslmlla of the First Folio) Valentine CuNNiNtinAw is; 
ncithei* refers to God ; the Prince' 6f $wn-ywher4 Spoken 
says “ Why, lliop ow'st hoauen a . Diisdni in the Victorian ft 
death ”, and Feeble “> . .rwue owe Davio EsteiU^bY Is q. p 


and A Conctsi History. 5f . ia « dis- 

colour fainting, ,1972. ■ thf s ta’avcsty. : 

A W B Simpsom, J* , i cs v^Li^f“^nhld seem a 


volkish ideas makes very apposite 
the Judgment of Herbert Hensley 
Henson upon his friend, Ralph 
Inge. “He is an odd mixture of ' 
real greatness of mind, . and on 
■ sonu. subjecrtL- a perverstf ; wjong-7 
headednoss ” (Retrospect of mi Un- 
important. Life, Volume 3, page 
66). Professor Hugh Lloyd-Jones 
has : shown the former, 1 at least 
have suggested evidence of t|ie lat- 
ter. • . 

: • , DAVID GALILEE. 

The Vicarage. Gutton-in-th e-Isle, 
Ely, Cambildgeshire. • . ... 
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>; sian Crusada vVis P u 
• William VAUCUAJ ^- 1 
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uu .prw. iimaim^-, " A: ~ . ' t . English Art WQ-19W, 1978.VHe 


-age of literature is aispussen uy 

1 Bltkke Morrison oh 1 (he opposite Th& Art of Jqhn -Mare i/t, ■ 
-pole, , . will • he £70 . ntillion^an Aprii. .JiFiteLvC^s.; btfoki 
riiKraiKt- of nca-lyCia litil lion rORi the ^ >FfiejFriee. of Wi 

’1974-9 Hgiv if- Pauline Viardat, 1954. ' 


f 7 , I- r, * yY • -iT ¥** ‘wwwn-c as; just ’been pu br 1 

Art of Jqhn Murtitx, 1975.-. • •' v^JlsKean-.-iJ " r: ■-/ 1 ) • 

■ .JIFitzL^s.; • Ih<^tAH$3*Us <: Profeiur;.' of .’.- 


nmvuos, just -oeen puor ; ifr’V *r*zr * 3 v- : •• •/, itj 

:y>v 1 V -.Ca'mbwdge,-, j; < • 

^ANCa^ls ProfesshiV of ..-, Esmond- 

le&gdw.' ttnitdnrttyii t-Hi» iHnsHtmo -of ;^ fnrte0 • 


■ n ^ i 79 vtes puhilihed lost year. London. _ 
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Dion Boucicault 

Sir,— In his, review 6F my book . 
Dion Boucicault! a. Biography 
(Febriiarjr 1) Roy Foster expresses . 
rogrp't that l!have not dealt wltli 
•the velabionship between Bouricault 
and’, his fellow ' ' Irishman* Bram 
Stoker ; “riifere must”, h6; writes, 
b6,R Connection ”. I would hgree 
-4bat- it was more than likely: but I ' 
was. unable to- find any evidence qf 
•it. ' There are- no. references-- to 
; Stoke iv ih any of B6ucicault*s papers 
‘/fibdit'he only references: to Boiici- , 
* .cqult in; Stoketfs .owii. wock. ore. M, : , 
K'XRgtuU'hat to* have menUoiied'crii^ni: 
1 ' v u* k ? 1 1 Vvi >• • . «T 


Answerability may be something we 
associate primarily with modern 
democracies, with the public enquir- 
ies and open forums that allow us 
to believe we’re keeping the power- 
ful in check, but the function of 
such sessions often seems similar to 
that once performed by village 
slocks. - The offending body is 
trundled out in front of a hostile 
public, and made to sit there while 
oaths, imprecations and more tan- 

f llble forms of disapproval are 
iurled at it. Nothing much is 
actually achieved, but everyone can 
at least depart feeling that . they've 
got something out of their system- 
justice of a kind has been done. 

Lnst week’s forum on “The Arts 
Council and Literature” held on 
March 11 at the Council's base at 
305 Piccadilly, London, looked as if 
it was going to be a session very 
much of this kind. Thanks to ail 
the studious pre-planning, however, 
the meetiug was both mare subdued, 
?nd more farcical, than such occa- 
sions ■ tend to be. To , begin with, 
,the Council Jtadn't, exactly gohe, put 
tof its way to publicize '‘tlie event :a 
small advertisement appearing a 
few weeks previously in selected 
places meant that only the most dili- 
gent scourers of literary periodicals 
would be likely to learn of the rneet- 
. ing. Apd then It wasn’t enough 
merely tb note the date and turn 
up ; ( tickets ware restricted, and 
obtainable only by written applica- 
tion.- 'V 

Nor; even if one applied at the 
earliest possible date, was there any 
certainty of petting a ticket: people 
connected with Regional Arts Asso- 
ciations, for example, were told in 
a letter from the. Literature Direc- 
tor, diaries Osborne. that they were 
beirig refused tickets, on the ground 
that dhe meeting was Intended “ for 
die.geaei-?I public, in so for as that 
exists’*; ; 

If the . Arts Coqncll bad Intended 
by all this 'heavy, vetting to eliinin 1 - 
nte poteiidrll troiible-makBrs (mem- 
bers ; of RAAs qre kiiow$ to be. 
(imong;.;' the,, .Literature .; Panel’s 
severest dbltics) then it- plibost en- 
. tirely Succeeded. ' With r tlxc .excep- - 
■ tloH-«.of< Itohieone riaiming to' be .the 1 ' 
J.V ' : ' • • ‘.'i'i' ' -j-i :n 


tary-general of the Arts Council, 
Roy Shaw; the literature director, 
Charles Osborne ; and the chair- 
man of the Literature Advisory 
Panel, Melvyn Bragg. And between 
them they performed as skilful a 
public relations job as one is likply 
to see — parrying, deflecting, placat- 
ing, conceding, and rounding the 
evening off with customary PR ex- 
pertise by saying how “ useful ’’ and 
“constructive” the discussion had 
bean. It should have been an even- 
ing of mau-mauing and flak-catch- 
ing; but since all questions had to 
bo submitted in writing beforehand, 
and only a few awkward dnes 
.spontaneously arose, the trlumvirnte 
escaped with minimum bruises. 

The intention was to stick to 
"points of- general interest" rather 
- than to be sidetracked by old New 
Reuiew-like grudges. And broad 
questions were certainly raised. 
Why is the allocation of Arts Coun- 
cil funds to literature only 1.2 per 
cent? What are the main, con- , 
si derations in the awarding of 
grants to writers ? Is , there any . 
.evidence that literary awards stlmii- 
.. late excellence ? ’.. But it soon be- 
. came', clear that specific cdses 
would come up and they did so 
with increasing frequency once the 

S enial Melvyn Bragg had ' had to 
opart mid-way leaving his col-' 
leagues holding the baby. Promi- 
nent among these cases was that of 
' the Federation of Worker Writers 
and Community Publishers, . which 
..acts as a co-ordinator .for writing 
groups and publishing projects 
throughout the country aha which 
. has in the' past had its work dis- 
missed by the Literature Panel as 
haying , little, . if any, literary 
merit f *. Its representatives, wanted 
to' know why only professional and 
established' writers received grautfe 
-r wai not this a bit like offering 
.lifeboats to tilioso who lied already 
I leached, the shore ? The case was 
pilt ' strongly, and sympathetically 
-received, 

. ' Rather more controversy was 
-• aroused- by : tlie matter of 1. the .Arts 
CouuciPs three £7,500 Rational Book - 
Awards, thb win per of the ; (ir?t of 
which ,}s:> td'. Jb‘e arihouuced rtext: 
month: (jpuld the Art?; -CodneH- 


with was very. couvJitcing an this : 
.point, especially'' Qnce ft emei-ged 
that on top of tha £22^500 being 
. spent on tlie prizes the m selves, a 
•further £6,000 is to be divided Be- 
tween the three judges. (The Poetry 
Society, by comparison, pays its 
judges £300 each for the National 
Poetry Competition.) The choice of 
judges .also seems surprising: it’s 
a long dme now since John 
Betjemau, who Is judging the . - 
poetry section, and Kingsley Amis, 
who is judgiug the fiction, have 
given die Impression of taking a 
lively interest in. contemporary 
literature; and neither seems much 
. in need of the excessive judging 
fee. 

Though a costly business, the 
National Book Awards aren’t per- 
haps. in themselves a crucial Issue. 
But thoy*re symptomatic of an 
Increasing trend for the Arts 
Council to launch its own projects 
where once it concentrated on 
■ backing those of others. Having 
already begun to publish antholo- 
gies and run its own bookshop, it’s 
now considering the possibilities of 
a distribution scheme, 

As someone pointed out at last 
week’s meeting, this puts the Liiera- 
-ture Panel in the position qf .player " 
hs well as referee, For many peaplo 
that , bring? Us, q , step nearer to a' 
literature which Is officially con-., 
tolled, ‘with the state as editor, 
publisher, distributor and book- 
seller. 

The 1 Arts Council is well aware 
of such ■ predictions, and quick to . 
pooh-pooh them. But tlie bland ness 
and complacency, on show last week 
were . not Very reassuring.' (The 
honourable exception was Richard 
Hog gait, who ' acknowledged the 
dangers of bureaucratic power.) In 
particular, questions about literal? 
evaluation remain ;to be. effectively.^ 
answered. ■ WhUe university literary '1 
departments' have ■ boeu worrying ,• 
away at the prpblerii'for years, the 
Arts Council still gives, every im- 
pression of. tanking, that anyone 
with a combination of “training” 
and 11 intuition” .can be relied on • 

to pass soqnd judgments. Given , », 
its growing influenci}. on Tiierpry J 
production, and die fact- that its ‘ 
decisions have enorrnouA bearing on 
the HvqJilioqdp qf.swlters, it, is to •- 
4 be hoped that the Arts. Council iyjll -k 
,bfi iSple to deveJqp. sophi^ti* Y 


[«' month: qpuld the Ait^ Co^ndl . catadvniodes of iirei'qty, evaluation 
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A novelist and her knitting 


By Valentine Cunningham 


The box 
z of tricks 

in- 

eii 

hS By Patricia Craig 


.... .. _ W | ca ]iavc been pubiisnea *™ce *ny . 

S. BUCK : before— confirms once a gain a Cluneso-Americnn c* 

The Womun Who Was Changed talent Hwt> agreeable but markedly Z a i n st his family and 

17fl|»p. Eyre Mvriiucii. 15.50. s'naied wiih «*»*■■ . ibeir laundry — graffiti, jeers, stones. 

0 4 1.1 46800 Five of these stones, for instance, . j cals # i un g into the clean wash* 

••'-= enjoy happy arrange men is at thur » ailtl at [,j s pregnant wit e— melts 

. endings. 1-inphutic endings ate, of . «■ srur-Spangied gush when he s 
l.iko many another woman wrjtci COU rsc, the formal prerogative of . QSu|1 us j,i K township’s first war 

excessively diawn to the kind (anil s hnrt stories. With so generally , . t“ John-jolm Chinaman 
unkind; hearts and coronets scene sc „ nl y a middle tn go niv with, oven f j lst published in The American 
—or to its American counterpart—- i|( a nouvelle-lengtli piece like Miss . f ' ■ - m 1942 ). The eldest 

Pearl Syden iti ickcr Buck escaped Buck's title story, short fictions in- s concerned lest her thricc- 
dowiirighi badness only by a bans- evciably press rather hard 011 the father’s scheme to marry 

breadth. And not, either, n visibly ont ii nR they have chosen so rapidly -| l f lirt | lcr upset her 

Mihsiiiiuive, u rudely stroknble nail to press on to. Em plots .01 ruling '.. oimi i- S | skier, serious lv tackles the 

like the ones ilui inter vent- thickly VllU B | lU inoss ns a ciiiiwilaiioir pn/e -. . slv p.|iiriilier-ii>-lie, uiily t»* full 

between an Uli/abcth Bowen <u an fo| . ,| K . bri-l.iiess <it the dnrii you in| n M.sierlv com pass i»n over 


daughter Looks Up 


ANTHONY CHUNIN ; t 

Identity Papers | 

l‘)4pp. Co-op Rooks, 50 Mttri*. 

Square. Dublin 2. £4.50. | 
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Irish history and Irish songs j®' 
[nil of traitors, among riiem Richr.' 
1 ’iguLL, the foiger ot letters wit 1 


tried to implicate Parnell isl- 
Phoenix Park murders of UL 


Vinmtcai m w , ... — ----- - - i .. 

lali-si sifp iuotlier-lo-he, wily to mu 


filthy imagination Hie wnt t W as caught out on a ra 

is frequently; stylish, rising on oc * liml , cr misspelling (“ hesiienn' 
siori to a quite Jjniesitm irony, ni jnMead of “ hesitancy"), a &• 

the way Virginia Woolf s point ontii t uiiled by Joyce and incorporm' 


host of otirficiive ladies, the tloiiiRs revcrsa | <t piunlcs and shock that upbeat seem to seal Miss fiction And vet, whm Pearl 

nf whiiw* rii?’ i f wfiine 7heiV* * hc i?* akes " ller f,,IB M bumnei * Buck’s endings into the cosier nooks jJJJ k ,-eWards Eleanor with is. a 

“ns* wrl ,,. r ■tesssEvr-- 

Mi. -id Bii'ci: .luwliiifc ill a N.M Prl» -A »*° f Tn^dd Wlf 

ipS- jrra z csstti 

— . J * i p 1 - in nk o its . unpleasant ending pack P n£ e ’Peni*l Buck’s the grandson of Richard Pipn* 

Tn tnp mtln OT WftKS ■ Ul,v puncU * ha " 0eve !i • : „ wSn^iS-ttHSrk campaign. 

Ill L11L/ ldllvl V-rL VV IV O Fur tougher than these Wistfully Womeil her stories keep proclaim* 

a.Ti.ioc liAwdirm 1 nrr fit A . • • * . utni > t Hilt 


iinled by Joyce and incorporm 1 
into Finnegims Woke. The K 
honournhie course of action fort- 
tin nu.sk ed traitor is, to shoot U£ 
seif, and this Pigott'did in Mtii^ 
leaving behind in Ireland im al) 
mntherless suns whose p!ifl 
amused the sympathy of 
bishop VVa'ish of Dublin. Their njt 
was changed and they were stasl 
school. ' | 

This is the starting pniabi 


a/OICS ■ any punch whatsoever. . women’s-rilhV-to-work' ' campaign. 

*V u IV O Fur- tougher than these Wistfully Womeil j,er stories keep proclaim* 

soggy .endings however, arc Abe musL be set free to work. But 

in territory, but Roberttt Sil- frequent manifestations' of. Mts^ not ’ apparently, all women. John 
i's comedy « much quieter, more Buck’s indignation over the way a Chinaman’s doll of a wife (given to 
L-ptiiiti. An accumulation of . mule - world . ^commonly , colling hint “dolling") is simply to 


failed logics of’ * Pearl Buck’s the grandson of Richard Pigon* 
fn.work campaign, the evidence of a box disorah 


By Frank Tuoby 

ROBI'.RTA S11.S1AN : 

Boundaries 

27 >p|>. Sidgwick and Jackson. CG.50. 
0 28.1 9HGB9 J 


Alien terrii 

ni flu’s comedy is muen qiiimei, mure uut.*. » sj--' “l?’ i"* Chinaman s ooii oi b -- - (.-alist newspapers, pm ' 

accepting. An accumulation of . mule - world . w 1 !™ v-gjgf calling hint “ dolling”) is simply to "‘‘Sc books and photograpb! te? 

social detail— clothes, menus, hook . women and girls. Seeing tfn be lat j, e 0S a doll. As the Victor ian era : letters affocfl ' 

titles— builds tip to a complete pic- men has, of course, come so natu _ En& | is i, peerage: better The . . ‘ Parnell, Joyce/ andiif .- 

tore. The conventions of Jewish ally to womon that » nl V th ® ™ o t Castle” suggests, a career-loss wife ' Tom Kettle who dW ukf 
liberalism are ns exacting as those ill-read ? f hi t^tf „ Sine who’s been ’/made” by England T.-Snt irt 191G : a child's bum-, 

of oriental feudaUstn, but you can it consn uted hy Hse lf a distinc |md has hundreds of years behind J J L jady’s cliemise. The M- 1 

always escape to Mnuhaitan ; the live quality in n woman writer Qf b eing “ born to being F n ° “i.ont'bov when lie siiunbl&'j 

society dupicted here is limited but Wlmt n i more , it ^P R u t waited on,! than working-girls like J hi j interaatiug mptwi?li “W 

Ear front despicable— a: good deal us measure Pearl Buck s iiisigltt Pound, grudging sister ofi a ‘JiJ enou gh 'when M tries Jiff 


it nccmiiuiation 
clothes, menus, l 


Hiatwnr of. .Miss «» ap p ai . e ntly, all women. John 
m over the. w?y_a erf, Oman's doll of a wife (given to 
commonly -.treats PB n inil dolling**) is simply to 


the attic of the house Wwib-. 
spent his childhood. Itbiu!;; 
box, with the Initials “M 
lid. Inside are a ,co)lec 1 i»^ 
nationalist ' newspapers, 


• - , ueuer -inun m vh 1 '” 1 

Tiie publishers of Bowufeirtes have or Buckinghamshire, 
marie a curious Innovation. Their M-Il . !rt _ 

author’s part rail, instead of being A self-ie„ftrdtnR. 
on' the dust iaclcei. Is bound into society nuist iiinleij 


S; ft W>,ra,^u,d have Mgd 

or Buckinghamsliire. dates for the previously u l ldesp i te ),er own beauty) by grace fi i J ds it hus disnppeawd. 5»-, 

• -"-a* as«ts sw'Sf«n ViBSiasssfsa: s.- •* 


of features to liangon to the novel’s 
heruiue. 


blunie is iniaitrihiited (the poor and h nlust keen her iob as a mar in a way even 
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threat comes with Madeleines love a h 0 Vtion out of a front-street doc- least that bit of Home Chattel us 
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income And a circle of kindly t j, 0 u B li his background is confusing 

! friends who concern themselves fln d perhaps improbable, 

with finding her . another partner, 1 , -- 

■The -society depicted i? Jevyisli The outside threat must create a 

middle class ' in Westchester County, conflict, and the - conflict; lead to a 

with excursions to Long Island for .confrontation (a classic instance ts 
.summer vacations and to New Yprk the reappearance of Sir Tnonias Ber- 
City for concerts and the Museum tram, ip Mansfield Park), in the 
h* i( n .i.T.t x»-t Hn^niiric Tn tliis ' m'osenr instance- the encounter oc- 
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I. A WRENCH G OWING 
Henri Maiis&c possessed a most imeommOnUnd of 
greatness. His firmness of structure, 1m subtlety and his 
particular use of colour have always been a source of 
infinite enjoyment to those who luve the pleasures of art 
and a profound inspiration 10 his followers. Lawrence 
t i owing, a painter, and i lu* I >i rector of t he Made School 
ol Fine Arr,hus closely examined ilie acliicvemeins of 
one of the greatest musters of our lime ut every stage of 
his life, and hiis illuminated the genius of Miiiis<e in a 
work described by .ins Rcvie/c as *a marvel Juiis book . . . 
sninlimnte, rich, benmifully written study’. 

With IV I ilhaifdihWj J' in co/.v/r 
Hardcover £ 5 . W paperback v .1 
1 Vi>r/Jof.irt Library 


A History of Italian 
Renaissance Art 

Painting, Sculpture, Architecture 

3 REDERICK HARTT 

dli-vised and enlarged cJnioii 

Beginning with the first manifeslfliions of a new style hi 
ihirteuiuh-ceiiiury Tuscany, 1’rolessor Hard has i raced 
the developments of the three major visual arts in Indy 
through tluce centuries. Widely acclaimed ns the lirsc 
comprehensive survey of Indian Renaissance nn in one 
volume, this highly original work includes pictures of 
every work discussed and has now been thoroughly 
updated and enlarged with new material. 

With tfitf ilhhri Miions, 8? in eeh'ur, Li8.u0, Mmh M 


Picasso: The Cubist 
Years 1907-1916 

A Catalogue Raisonnc of the Paintings and 
Related Works 

PIERRE DAIX AND JOAN ROSSBLET 
‘Not limit the publication of the complete catalogue «f 
liis Cubist puiod shall we be able 1o Colupiuhend the 
immense resources which Picasso poured into Cubism’, 
wrote Robert Melville in 1939 . The delini live catalogue 
of paintings, papiers collds, con struct ions and draw ings 
is now avuiluble, and the close collaboration of Picnssn 
liimsclf with Fieri e Daix makes it ihc meat original and 
the most comprehensive work of scholarship on 
Picasso's Cubism. 

With ftlfV illudratit’Uf, 52 hi Ct'Ioiir, LoO.OO 


Islam and Muslim Art 

ALEXANDRE PAPADOPOULO 
The precious materials, rich attention lo Jc-ini! and 
wonderful imagination of Muslim art are nil ivllected in 
this extraordinary book - illustrated by over one 
thousand Specially commissioned photographs. 
Beginning in AD 632 , the author reconstructs the 
intellectual and social background of ihe Muslim worldj 
niul goes on to describe its miniatures, architecture, 
calligraphy, manuscript illumination, bookbinding and 
the minor arts of ceramics, metalwork, wciodcnrving, 
glassware and carpets. l*’or sheer magnificence of 
illustrations and quantity of detail on the subject, this 
book has no equal. 

With 1118 illustrations, 17-fin colour, £-15.00, April 14 


The New Sobriety, 

Art and Politics In trie Weimar Period* 

1917-193) 

JOHN WILLETT 

PapabacktJition 

‘This exceptional synthesis offers n sharp, substantia! and 
wise account oFre volu nonary literature and net in 
Europe bctwccn Dadit and Dr. Gucbbcls, pittites the 
achievements of German -orientated civil bullion fur 
higher than its failures, nnd makes a persuasive case for 
the reintegration of politics and art to the great: • 

enrichment of both today, A brave and tin fnsh ion able 
theme is presented with humanity nnd brilliance, 
deigned, captioned and generously illustrated to match.* 
- The Times, 

With 11 2 ilhisiretlous, £4.0$ 



Victor Pasmore 

With a Catalogue Raisonnc of Paintings, 
Constructions and Graphics 1920-1979 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY 
ALAN BOWNBSS AND I.UIGI LAMBERTIKT 
A major figure of rliis century, Victor Pasmnrc belongs to 
ihe generation of artists who experienced ihc full crisis of 
the LWcnticth-ccmury revolution in die visual arts. He 
has described the problems he had to face and the 
process of his development in his contributions to this 
hook, where all his work to the present day is included iit 
an illustrated catalogue raisonnc. This important 
monograph and master catalogue is the first definitive 
hook to be published on the oeuvre of Victor Pasmore. 

, With 247 illustrations, 47 in colour and 
582 catalogue illiisirariont, £55.00, April 28 


The Rediscovery of 
Ireland’s Past 

The Celtic Revival 1030-1930 

JEANNE SHEEHY 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE MOTT 
Ireland’s current artistic achievements clearly show ihc 
strength of in heritage and contemporary culture. Yet 
the search fornn Irish identity in the visual arts im been 
Jong and fervent. The products of ilih quest, muny of 
Which are illusiruteJ here for the first time, me sulking iu 
themselves. Painting, architecture, embroidery, 
metalwork, stained glass and book-design represent an 
important facet of the history of ihc rise of u sense ut' 
national character. 

With 1 77 illustrations, 25 in colour, £8.05 1 March 5/ 


The Architecture 
of the French 
Enlightenment 

ALLAN BRAHAM 

The brilliant and complex period before ihe Ficnclt 
Revolution is characterized by monuments Mich as the 
Petit Trianon and rhe Od&in, and by the great originality 
of architects such os SoufHot and Lcdoirx. It yvas nn era ' 
of rapid economic and social change, and the con flicring 
ideas of the period arc clearly represented In itfi 
architecture. Allan Braha in considers all these 
influencing factors in his brilliant survey of the junior 
buildings and architects which fills A long-fcl 1 need for A 
comprehensive work on rhe Biibjcct, 

With 424 illustrations and 2 maps, £25.00 


Picasso’s Guernica 

. . Ub ylfith Of Narrative and Vision 

PRANK D, RUSSELL 

^Wifcd by the Spnnish civil war, and specifically the 1 
KHnbing flh^l destruction of theftuque town of 
utmica, Picasgo painted in J 932 wliot' is 'perhaps tltc 
^t slgilificant work of art of the century. Closely . 

• ■•. l . ,nizln B l ^ c forty-five Guernica studies nnd bight 
^ ^ fPMa'Professor Russell reveals the basic 
• ''''toaSSf+u** t * ,cmeB °f l ^ c paintings, as well nsita 

' •' ® V Ws unique synchronisation of. 

1 .-Sir 8 ’ 1 ^.P ^ l . ure8 he explorcK new aspects of Picasso's 
'' ni,d use °f visual projection and 

, uqiltogiva added meaning to nn extraordinarily 
;,.Jcn f qg ^ ing. ,j • - . * '.*;/ ■ 

-T>5 wtoillmnumt, £ 12.50, April 2t - . , .'-i ..' : 


1 Podlmonti, Cult-statqe 

: ;Sbrommer ■ . ••••• -.■ . 

...UREWORDBY John BOARD MAN 

. ^ byrhe New York Times as 'one of. 

of * c decade’, Frank, JJrommer 
i Vittuaily every surviving fragment pftho 

&r id considered each one iu. 

' i™>< oftrans !!^ '* 11 ^ re8etuc k °nd thought. His 
L J T" ntai '° n ’ enabling thevnrioils 
fcd'tiPiw^ ?' ■■ 4*» a whole anii iu thei r comet 

' ,‘Lrbck &r'c^ - u - n ique qifl for nR Modems of classical 

' • ; ^9- ’fhj^Talions, £50.00 ■ L . ■ • 


Joseph Beuys 

CAROLINE T1SDALL 

‘Everyone an artist' is the dearest formulation of Joseph 
Beuys' intention Rnd the immense range of his approaches 
to 'Social Sculpture' has here been clarified by the 
author's sensible division of the book into twenty-four 
sections, each taking its cue from a sculpture and then 
extending into discussions of the rhemes which link the 
many facers of Beuys' enormous output. The wealth of 
pictures and written testaments from eye-witnesses of 
Ilia more transitory activities completes the picLurc of this 
controversial, political, sometimes ambiguous, yet 
always individual artist - the moat rounded picture of 
Beuys we. arc likely to gcL for many years. 

With !ilj illustrations, £18.00 < . / 


Duccio 

Tuscan Art and trio Medieval Workshop ; 

'. JOHN VP1JITE : 

1 The name of the great Sienese artist Duccio di . . ' 

Buoninscgua Inis been unduly neglected. For Duccio 
was unquestionably one bCthe most talented and' 
innovative artists of his da y. John White has considered 
;i . hoLh the important interchange between' Florentine and 

Sienese artists and the smietureiand organization of tho 
" -. medieval workshop lit this first Complete, unbiased view 
of the artist. Translations of all Lntiqdobunients - : 
jjelaiiiig to his work plus on illustrated cat aJqguc of his 
1 ■ ; complete output restore Duccio to his rightful plate in 

• ' the history of arr> ! I' *•'!? 

IFiVA I$S illustrdifoiUj 4 ilicoMr, £ 18.00 


A Fable of Modern Art 

DORE ASHTON 

Balzac's brilliant 'philosophic' story The'Uiilawm 
Masterpiece, set 411 its context of early ninctcenih-ccntuiy 
jomantiLism, is the most significant of the dues. around 
which Dero Ashton builds her masterly analysis of 
modem arr. She discusses ihe fable in relation to jut 
embodimem of various attitudes towards art; nnd her 
study of the curious inter relations of music, ti ter.it u re 1 
nnd art brings to the surface many of the problems which 
beset the contemporary artist and'providA important 
insight for all those who seek to und erst nnd nnd ' ' 

appreciate modern art, ' . 

Willt 48 illustrations, £7. 05 , . .' . ,*, . ., . ‘ . 



Art end Thought in 
the Hellenistic Age . 

The Greek Wo rld-Vlew 3 SO- JOB c 

JOHNSONIANS 1 

. Jn a work d escribed by xhc Times Educational 
SupPkniint as ‘original and exciting’, John Opians 
■ xcjsKS the arts of tlie Hellenistic period to changing 
patterns of contc tpi**orary thought, and to concepts that: 
we now lake for granted when discussing aesthetic or 
intellectual questions. By examining a huniber of 
philosophical and scientific Ideas culrent in tliepcriodi' 

, and their parallel manifestations hiGculpture, 

Brcbit ccturc, painting nhd literaiu re, he is able to. shed 
muuh posy] Ight ouyvhnt JiasJuthcrioeceriiLcd fmnilinr 
territory, .. ',<■ 

With 1S9 illitsli‘aiio)is\£ld.$0 ' , - ' . "i 
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The master of the maelstrom 


By William Vaughan 


ii \NS k. I5i>i;mi:i. and 
JliAN KKNJAMIN : 

Kandinsky 

17 1 iin with 151 black and white 
plate'., 4K colour. Phaidon. £«■ 

0 7 1 4» 2053 9 .. 

The Russia ii-boru painter Wassily 
Kamliiiskv occupies u hallowed 
place in the history of twcnuptli- 
ceniury an. He is proverbially cited 
as the prime mover behind tlie most 
clrain.it ic and dial tannins P^toriul 
tendency »r our times : the move 
from figurative painung inwards 
abstraction. During the ijiu|i»itii»u 
peri ml (roughly f 1910-14) huiidui- 
skv tu* living in Mi-nich, where he 
was .1 leading liglu of the avant- 
garde. He was much engaged in 
art public'., organizing secessionist 
groups and exhibitions and co-etlit- 
ing im alnmiMC, i lie title of wine it 
Lh‘r Ittoue Uniter (Tlie Blue Killer), 
lias .subsequently been implied, 
somewhat misguided ly, tu a loosely 


isolated, rm her than the most 
central, of ihu pnno-ataiMCiiiuiisis. 
The others niuved inwards uhstrac- 
ttiin in a null i i tide of ways. Vim all 
of i ho in did so by exploring fmniul 
possibilities that had been opened 
up by recciu artistic movements. 
Some— unmhly tlie Munich painter 
Hans Sc limit I m Is and ihu Parisian- 
based Czech anis-i Frantitok Kupku 
—developed the rhythmic arabes- 
ques of Art Nouveau to the point 
where they overwhelmed _ the 
figures from which ilicy derived. 
Olliers (the v.isi majority, in fact), 
hoik npuu the analysis und re- 
structuring of form that hnd been 
innovated by the Cubists. Almost 
all of them, too, profited from the 
vibruiii sense uf m lour coil trusts 
mid harmonies [hat had been grow- 
ing since i lie Jni|MC«innwi« Marten 


. ■ nM-vMial id ore He Mined with the theosophy assumed a didactic role, h*,, 

jus exciting XewGereTSr »f Rudolph Steiner and immersed a, professor at the BauhaJrifc 

boldness they lm>ktd ehe " l] ^ {J himself in the speculative fumasies rise to power necessitate S 


their visual paradigms, 
innovations of I’ansian painters, 
rather than those nt Kandinsky 
that proved tu bo die critical ructrn 
hi the development of artists like 
Franz Mure and August Macke. 

Kandinsky’s dominance in .the 
Munich avant-garde at tins time 
ti p nears to lmvo been clue Ijr^ciy to 
his personal qualities and position. 

Born in 1866, lie wus already in his 
forties and a generation older than 
most of his associates. Before be- 
ginning to train as ail artist (at the 
age of thirty > he had been a lawyer 
and had been involved both in uni- 
versity teaching and in the manage- 
ment of a printing plant. By all 
nccnuiiix lie was a man of great P re- 
wide intellectual gills and 
The last «»t 


SCMCC, 


illT'voerhiieni wiili iiptiail niixlures. persuasive rlieimic. 

Only Kmidinsfcy turned his buck on these can still lie savoured m his 


of the German Romantics. Like so 
many of the Romantics, indeed, he 
allowed his theory to advance ahead 
uf his artistic practice. His earlier 
experiment* in alisirinruon »iru nil l 
of urcanc signs and oblique refer- 
ences to legends ami religious 
rhemes. Often they appear little 
more than translations from a wurJu 
uf ideas. 

Yet if Kandinsky's position .Faced 
him wiLh unique difficulties, it was 
also the basis for his ultimate 
triumph, Around 3913 his nllnsive 
fragmentary manner gained u new 
force and conviction. It was at this 
mo men r that he painted ** Compo- 
sition VII ", rite work which Roelhel 
rightly suys “must lie ennsiderud 
Kandinsky's inusterpiece The 
artist haii been planning the design 


power necessitated L 
flight, and he ended hi* di- 
France. Throughout this tit' 
inter lULinnal wandering he 
taught, wrote and imprest®}! 
ins art never recovered their! 
vigour and immediacy of |U 
wur years. It became tiditrf 
more geumeti-ic without di 
much in tlie way of a compt^ 
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Diagonal views of India 

By Nirad C. Chaudhuri 


jit AlJ KICK SHELLIM : 
iJijdifl and the DanielJs 
M44dp with 160 illustrations. Spink 
and Son and Inchcape- £50. 

0 950 6740 01 


book, 


dignity and reflectiveness. 1 
Radinsky resembled the Ruin’ 


The two Daniells, Thomas and 
illlant uncle and nephew, are 
amous as illustrators of India. 
This fine book, a pioneering ven- 
ders only with their oil 
It Is a catalogue rni- 


mny have pointed many more. OP 
i he oils described in ihe 
129 are of Indian subjects. 

The author contributes ;m intro- 
duction giving general information 
and there is a foreword by Mildred 
Archer, whose ' work mi British 
drawings of Judin is well known, 
and who with tier late husband 
William Archer shared in some of 
Dr Shellint's research. Tltu book 
amply supplements Thomas Sut- 
ton's The Daniells. 


As kouii as they rc-rurned to liug- 
liind tlie two set up in « studio pud 
workshop, and begun to produce 


.[, leads. It is true that his writings, notably fiber das . GciJtige f or over dirce years. Yet the. vast, 

- i-.— i-— -.»«* in der Ktulit (Concerning tin. ten-foot canvas was actually painted 

Spiritual in Art; 1912), which may j n j ess t j liin tliree days. There is 
yet prove to be hls most enduring 


re I Hied gru up of progressive artists 
working in Munich ul the ante, in- 
cluding Franv Marc, August Macke 
untl Paul Klee. And apart from 
being a caitKiinutiaie organizer, 
Kandinsky was a main with pro- 
nounced mystical inclinations. 
These ciicnui aged him to provide a 
spiritual dimension to the widely 
felt desire to abandon representa- 
tion in art, to “ discredit the ob- 
ject More boldly and emphati- 
cally Hem «»Y of his contemporaries 
he reached ”iir for an art nf pure 
picnu'ial -elements" that dealL not 
witli superficial appearances but 
with “events of an inner charac- 
ter”. "With good reason. Lucre- 
. fure ", conclude linns Roethel and 
Jean Benjamin lit their introduc- 
tory study of this fascinating artist, 

" l lt! has been called the Giotto of- 
the twentieth ccutury”. 

Clearly such a comparison is not 
meant to be taken too literally. But 
the claim iliut Kandinsky was on 
artist similar in stature to the .man 
whose paintings heralded the 
Renaissance, however fleeungly 
Hindi:, can hardly fail to provoke 
some reflect ions. Giotto's "art, after 
’ all, was influential because it 
actually embodied new pictorial 
achievements of wide-ranging poten- 
tial, Can the same really be said of 
Kandinsky's ? Whatever personal 
position fie hod arrived at in the 
heady years immediately before the 
. First World War; it seems hard to 
.maintain that his pictures .were a 
major generative force at this time. 

As the current, Abstraction exhibi- 
tion ht the Tate Gallery demon 
strates, the tortuous 
figurative art was 
painters throughout 
v America virtually,' 

/.ithe second decade 
:, f The activity was so widespread i 
’varied' that it seems pointless to 
' i .search for a single source for its 
inspiration. Evert - if it could be 
: t . proved that Kandinsky painted the 
- * first abstract pointing”, he would 
.still be no more tlidii one of many 
investigators with comparable con- 
cerns. 

Furthermore, when one . com- 
i pares his works with those- of the 
•; others, lie scents to -be the .most 


early paintings— landscape* and 
fanciful fairy-tale scenes— show a 
debt in impression ism and Art 
Nouveau. Hut when he turned 
id winds the problem of creating a 
nun -figurative art he f. a P u 1 J|y 
nhaiultnied >ill rormul links with his 
earlier manner. Hfs pictures be- 
came a inaelsirmit of _ huncliback 
hieroglyphs und pruinzoic squlggles 
inflamed by colours that 
flppeur to have been selected ini 
mysticul rather thou optical reasons. 
In contrast to the carefully con- 
structed investigations of his con- 
temporaries, Kandinsky s works 
seem to be celebrations of chaos and 
formlessness. . , 

It is perhaps not surprising 
to find that Kandinsky was viewed 
with a certain a mount, of reserve by 
his artistic peers. Even his closest 
•Munich associates steered clear ot 
his pictorial example.. However 
much they derived inspiration from 


achievement. It is not hard to see 
liow such a person could fascinate 
a younger generation grappling to 
find a direction. 

It may well be that ilia ease with 
which Kandinsky appears to have 
assumed a dominant role in the art 
politics of Munich presented him 
with additional problems as an 
artist. For while acting as a leader, 
he was in fact searching for a 
direction every bit as much as his 
associates. Perhaps this paradoxical 
position encouraged him to express 
reservations about the recent de- 
velopments in French art which 
the others found so exciting. He 
made it clear that he was seeking 
an art oF greater *' inner" meaning. 
To help him achieve this he turned 
to literature and philosophy — areas 
he was admirably equipped to ex- 


an overpowering sense of cataclysm 
about the work. Earlier versions of 
the design had been related to the 
biblical themes of the Deluge and 
the Last Judgment. But in the final 
work such allusions become irrele- 
vant. The explosive forms and vivid 
colours seem to express a direct 
state of feeling, the fear that 
haunted many in the year before 
the outbreak of the First World 
Wur. 

Kandinsky was to live for another 
thirty-one years. Hls career went 
through many ups and downs. Forc- 
ibly repatriated to Russia in 1914, 
lie became active in the organization 
of the cuts during the brief honey- 
moon between Bolshevism and the 
avant-garde following the Revolu- 
tion. In 1921 he returned to 
Germany, where he once more 


in nothing more than then 

create in the heat of inspirit^ 

Roethel and Benjamin** *3 . Sing* „ - 

vules u cleai ly written and Uj , Ljnni. widi descriptions nnd anno 
fully illustrated account of fe , d ,{nnc of all the works which 

sky's work. Roethel in [; auric ' e /helllm has been able to for^liich t Re° * 

(the principal contributor) is,, ,f ma 8 nd see and which he drinks host k^wn Tl?I E™? they .,“ ie 

liitguished authority on ihirf ' certainly attributable to the J tn0WI1, The large aquatints 

results uf his learning here (ojown fls the engravings, . were i llial, y embodied in 

it accessible to the genial nT^eciiuse thoy are not easily acces- 
Yet one cannot help wisWitpiible. The largest single collection 
ichors were less io iA ^ naintings . is in the Victoria 
bjecc. Such phrats w'fcHeniorial, Calcutta, the museum of 

a i« ao Barnaul aF h<. ■ ■ ■ __i _ ■ — r i:- 


both 

their 


zealous engagement of his p^Efrltjsh rule in India, and the 
soul m fulfilling his priesthlfGr.^^,.^ M ylew there are regarded 
siou in tlie arts hardly tn«p( 8S iielns solely of period and 
one to believe that an m^unal Interest, 
view is being taken - Thehjjf.,, u1)uld be a$ niuch a mistake 
m f^t. very much totAufo dcscribe the Daniells in this way 
an official Wfa* it would be to think of Kipling’s 


have been substantially 
by other artists (ns l for m^sr 
Malevitcli in Russia) is dniii< 
played down. This seems nap 
be a shame. Kandihsky Rkfi 


six volumes of twenty-four prints 
earii, published nominally from 
17J5 to 1808, and given the title 
Oi tenraf Scenery. To this work the 
Daniel Is added smaller volumes of 
monochi-nme engravings. Tlie 
larger pruita, after being pulled 
otr from the plates, were coloured 
by hand and have a transparency 
and brightness which make them 
approach watercolours. 



markable an artist for one 


Dr Shellini raises the quesrion 
whether the Daniells had all the 
six volumes in mind from the 
beginning, nnd he accepts Giles 
Eyre’s view that initially they had 
only planned two but expanded the 

Yr ace oFy o uth" i n~ W1 i son and CJE*' “ J™ 1 * ,F ew ' T,,e «. p |A 
iworough to reach Its glorious more l " e n,at,er - r * ,e 


save the right to be included in 
Be English school of landscape 
aiming, which emerged with rne 


Images of ideas 


By Norberf Lyhton 


w-ith academic painting and parti- 
cularly with Ingres. It is in short, 
Gedankenmalerei (which Gold- 
water renders “ thought-painting ”), 
an extension of that vein of History 


ROBERT (lOLHWATJBK : 
Symbolism 

28G pp. Allen Lane. £12.95. 
0 7139 1Q47 X 


which we see several of the explicit 
and implicit ideas of tltot period 
taken to the brilliant and ofteu still 
surprising cqnclusion , prophesied 

by Oscar Wilde in 1889: 11 The very ... . .. 

aspect of the world will change to- Painting which relies on allegory, 
our startled eyes . . . and over our For reasons left a little unclear. 


The confusion deepens ; but then 
confounding the present state of. 
knowledge can be a way forward. 


heads will float the Blue Bird sing- 
ing of beautiful and impossible 
things, of things that are lovely and 
that never happen, of things that 
are not and that should be 


however, he accepts iddistc painting 
and excludes . German Gedanken- 
malerei for not offering die fusion 
of idea and image that Symbolism 
demands. This charge could well 
be laid at the studio doors of Siion, 


When the Arts Council put on its bo 1 ism show up clearly. 
French Symbolist Painters’ exhibi- strength is that Goldw: 


In this context jhe strengths and ,Osbert, Delvllle and others; Gold- , rl Modern Art. His] 

also thb> limitations ^of Robert Gold- -water's test case Is Mux Klinger most always dear ana 

water's long-awaited study of Synt- aac ] the two (almost identicnl) illus- when he is getting do 

hnlUm chnw iin clearly. Its dhieE ..... 1,:. ^noo h, rlp.se 


tlon 


_ „ , trations he uses support his case 

„ ■ ----- - o— — -j-C Gold water stays w here others would no,t havo done. 

ac Lhe Hayward Gallery jn close to the major arbsts, their work j7 xc iudliiff Klinger means also ex- 
cluding Kubin, 


orough to reach Its glorinus 

. . . „ ■ in Turner and Constable. 

his uniqueness or tonie|l8 should stai]d ^ 

until he 18 .^wtwecfl, tricb painters like Crotne 

ately it will be md Cstmaii, although their major 

ShTdeveloJm, nt S Kfe|“^ Kmeilt was 10 

tieth century ni 

j ftenes, apparently to start with for 
. . 7 e Inral British, and remained 

mere f or nine years till 1794, not 
so y sketching ond drawing, but 

• • - . hi SbAE‘»\ t1 1 1 1 ' B . en Krayi ng» exhibiting and 

Tt is easier to point to tolling finished works. They ten- 
dons of the book th8Quyt«lled all ot er India from rite 

strengths. Tlie abs^WBmalayHi to Cape Comorin, show- . _ 

and a book list, ww a marvellous energy and enter- because the final coin linin' was 

chapter that riilght wt Wpri« and acquiring great technical , l,e ° y . ,ld . var *ed from 
Symbolist art in iu Thus, when they came back to P 1-11 ? l . 0 pr JL nt f ,ther b .v chance or 

ships, togedter - wu Gwstpnvland they had become accom- design. For instance, in my copy 
preference for stnyibg d^Mgpnshed painters and engraver a , P ,,,nt of Dasasvamedh Ghat 

artists and works n« [ eoBW^Thoraas, in particular, mts fhumher 16 of Volume Ij the trees 
tral to hls eubject.Jte^jardri as the m us ^ a t Qr par 
in out a hortus . ®f WJU. arid on the 

haroct^aSraglh of this , reputation was 

*s 1799 Academy as 

1 Vnanger, wa^linritted'^later ?° doubt that the coloucing in borii 
he was preferred even to Con- is , '.( rhe drawing from 

lEi * * - ' « Wfllral m & ni'lnf- wug mn/lri oi t trno 


1972, It made pense to introduce, this, and: their Words, and to the imrne 



period .. . . directly into the 
occupations of the twentieth 
tury", as Alan Bowness put 
we have the concurrence 
Impressionism at . the 
Academy, where . the ax him no 
title is used to . indicate a per 
rather than a tendency (though the 
Catalogue, ds against the selection, 

. Is in two minds about it), and the 
Abstraction, show at the Tate in 


that is not cl - 
author of, particulariTi JrJI 
u»tnr i Art. Hls tfti™ 1 ] 

m 
- - cIp ”A 

definable and tad oenjg ^ 
that alone must recoinffi 
those who have been w 
about Symbolist art ft* . 
other books, especially *** 
ten in Fionch. j 

- Untertainihg and J 
donate familiarity “E.3 
Jullinn's two- boofe. 


Daniells may liave offered the 
prints in smaller lots, und even 
individually. • Each print bears a 
different flute. The title-page was 
printed off in 1795, hut the Inst 
print of the first volume has the 
date January, 1797, and therefore 
the volume could not liave been 
put on the market in 1795. I have 
three prints from this volume : 
Number 3 is dated May, 1735 : 
number 9, November 1795; 
number 16, May, 1796. 

I have also found that there tvas 
more than one state of some prints. 


and foliago are russet like the 
autumn colours of northern coun- 
tries, whereas in the Bodleian' copy 
of the same print they are in deep, 
almost olive grecii. There can be 


whidt this print' was made sumvas 
in a private collection, but I have 
not seen it. ) If, ho we ver, i he 
“ vrirks gf arT. Tlwdr^w^d^. c ? ]oUl ' scheme was deliberately 

® 1,#,, B. ed » the prints which have 
lower colours, must have been 
made first. It would be well worth 
epilating Lhe colour scheme of the 


2 • India . lyare ratetj 
" v a Europe, both os mementos 
of act. Their prqduc- 
me seventeourti con- 


hnul* subjects from 
Jl nd , customs. I 

R trans ntlnn i... 


Hindu 

myself 



Ul S lui onufiiive. vt «i| ..mhiwmww. ClHmgltlS C 

lod seems positively t°ri*sr away Jrom tQ J ot rbe mt interest frmn 
such activities as p”$»c^ion ^ 0UlBr W orld to the inner, , and 

Just as he -is reluctant to comment , jjjgH discusses van Gogh, Seurat, 

S^*cU^tS?“»«S V: b«h influ™. Rodi "‘ ntl oth ' r! - at Ulth “■ 


throwing hlniMlf- er,y . attributed to the Daniells. 
A?;CaS'of Juggernaut. notably the painting of Lalirn Ghai 


Symbolists tmd ap—] 
is very useful btitH]^ 


P&ndns* UHJ «.,«««•“» iTinu.ll rvas IlllkC Ul IDS 

“Section qf Lord Curzoti and was 
presented to the Viceregal House 

2 W Hqdgld waSt^SiKiJ? DeI|li ^ Queen Mary in 

•i!S n ? P, ‘ 1932 ‘ It Is now known to be by 
^bi.;hi4v-fc*A; ..! ne next< J°r Hodges father.. than William Daniel!. 

?°i." TdenHfitAtioii' bf 'the subjects of the 
ipaw •pfifiiap'gs , haf 1 also to be recon- 
trav- : clrlavAil TkA MlnfixVAP li- 


st Bennies which 


Ghat 
was once in the 
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* £7.50 approx pub fished fn, association with £ ontsha ' , 
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Georg Blmmel JESS aV S bN ' i NTER PFtEt ATlON 
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: £3.76 paper. Italian texts \ : . ;; 
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(edildr)' ?5T.$q, paper,.; Spanish texts . , . 
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mysticism, that were ootn inriuen- , ben-rial Symbolists is very usaui ^.■“^01 

rial and symptomatic., Only the - at J ea8 [' 7 , . ! by the rhetoric jWB 

theatre is. allowed the attention that Symbolism is the first volume, in gJnqured . in VtmgL, 
other extra-studio Interests miaht the Style and. Clv lizaUon series- not ‘j rc ^ es but 
also have received, and then it is the to have the familiar editorial fore- water - 8 j„ generally ^ u j 
theatre only In Paris. word which describes the series’s , niost espW^W' 

Inside Iris chosen terrain — a,m as bclng 10 dl8CUSS COch tpplc ^.ration of 


water . ejects ; Iqrther ...divi 
brdtir> tg.k'oap cDritrel ;o»ep; 
pated C herd. . He Stfipliesj 


BICUW- 4IDLU. . 1*0 , ,riiplies>n 

lutt Symbolism is not one nerd but 
two or three breeds best kept 



By there was 
re: *fcfS s rflQ professionals 
s, amateurs^trav- 


1 ■o'aiepj -aim . **“ j * sldered. ’the painting of a'tenmle by 

aSSiSj* 1 Thomas (number TD76 in the hook) 
" 1 was thought by ‘ ' ' 

m Airi V 1 *?. Cotauf etchina nn WnnoVii.. ^ 


instead we are giveu a short -note 
informing us of the author’s death 


in HU * n 1373 ind also oE the absence of 

amVlSt thMB '' •' final .chapter as well as of any 

XSrira tK^form - JWJ SSJfSSSPS^^^; 

into, a 'SelE-suffirierif vehicle %: a ' ^ J ^ 

new romhnrirismi-rich in emoriqnal 1 V *Ji^h 

and poetic content. That meaiis ■ f 

such men: nS 'GaugUin and Reflori. f ■ 1 - lu9tl ^ tlDU8 ’ - hei e 


able . complement [d sU nfl 


able complement 

SSS!tiSj£Tffl t ,|{iil 


. Sutton to be of one 
on the Hooghly rlyer above Calcutta,' 
which is very improbable. I know 


Other 0 } 
arid , 
examined 


leading figures, Hk7 ?£?&?£ -fi * >rraer 

. Piivls ■* def .■ Chavannes, are " “ u fc nt S ft® *t has 

repetitive, ir) , places, evidence per- 


.Cliavan 
less -cio 

,wh(it : he/'say s ' abou t ! both 
excellent. 


.. but 

levels -is 


approac 
-Not oife. 
of the others 
any account 
Interesting 


Jo|6uf; etching 
7 ’Cilo "‘1 ■ a Calcutta 

irnry; r ^L a °^ the ‘ every important religious centre up 
'ftlgai Jr .duetto to tne- town Of Hooghlv, and this 
airihaa ™®de temple 14 not among 'them. The 

8t yle of the building, (he costumes, 
~..i— . j ,' Ah . Rn*u.&“?*; -Refeloeld and above all the rocky foreground 
pent ' 'f an , ny ■'» all non-Bengali. The temple 

Of riie u pUgrira must be somewhere in upper India, 

•nimv and The .'st^ditlg of the DUniells as 



■ agW tW.nulto'Ti^ " be assessed as works of art. I can- 
Saba^ n °l speak . with ■ confidence ..about 
^"F^^W F/eilch.. tholr handling ,of oils, becduse- It la 

" some decades since, I saw the. .large 

victoria Meiqorial,' 
piifpose Of . this' 
i dniy . examined 

.. .. r paintings which are 

^ ' ^ tba AShmoIeqn. Bid perhaps* it is 
^HHffttri,- permissible td iav that for skill In' 
i oils Zoffany would stand supreme,' 
tv. “rv a - 1 ahdrin regard to genre -painting WO. 

■•hints ’ : h'O ^ grenlqr;ii»an.3bd panlells. Who” 

. ' T"?^;^n!e1ls palmieri'oniy a P^w ^plctyrt^ of to* ; 


be judged as 
and us such 


kind. They have to 
landscape painters, 

1 hey stand nigh. 

Thomas had some but not .nun 
formal training, William had none, 
nnd it is surprising that ilicy drew, 
painted, and engraved so well. 
Their manner shows that they had 
imbibed the spirit of English land- 
scape painting as it had been deve- 
loped up to their time by Gains- 
borough and Wilson, who in their 
turn hnd drawn their inspiration 
ti-oiii the general Baroque style unit 
more especially Poussin and Claude. 
Thomas may not have studied 
their works If he saw them at 
all, but in Iijs early works, which 
were of English houses and -ccrer, 
he conformed to the Baroque man- 
ner as adopted In England, This is 
evident even In his Indian pointings. 
His painting of the house on tne 
hill at Bhagalnur In Bihar is simi- 
lar in composition to Wilson’s view 
of the Thames nenr Twickenham 
tin the Tate) and Gainsborough's 
nf the Dedham valley (in i>hiludel- 
phia). 

This was no conscious imitation. 
it happened because in that age 
rhe paanterly or malerisch vision of 
reality, as created by the Baroque 
style, was in the air even in Eng- 
land. It was not oon fined to point- 
ing but imposed Itself even on 
landscape architecture ami garden- 
ing. It not only made Kent, Capabi- 
lity Brown, and Repton design as 
they did, but extended to the 
nature-lover as woB. Jane Austen 
shows this. In Northanger Abbey 
she makes Henry Tilney discuss 
the landscape of Bath with his 
sister in a manner bo put young 
Catherine Morland to shame. 

They were viewing the country 
with the eye of persons accustomed 
to drawing, and decided on its 
capacity of bring formed into 
pictures, with all the eagerness of 
taste. Then, finding Catherine 
eager to learn, Henry Tilnay 
talked of foregrounds, distances, 
and second distances ; side screens, 


•ind peispectivcs; . lights and 
shinies ; until Cmlici-ine whs ready 
m reject the whole city of Bath, aa 
unworthy to make part of a land- 
scape ". 

The spirit of the age could not 
have been felt less strongly by the 
painters limit by die laymen. So 
rhe Dmiietls - too dismissed many 
things and ' introduced others. Dr 
Shellini points out, as Sutton had 
before hint, iliut William Daniel! in 
his famous view of the Esplanade, 
Calcutta from the Garden Reach, 
hud introduced into the picture the 
Government House built by Welles- 
ley, which did not oxist when he 
was there. SheIJim and Sutton do 
not say dint even the Esplanade 
could not have been seen uy him 
for rhe rim pic reason that in hls 
time it was wholly shut out from 
view by Fort William. I have seen 
this front Lhe opposite bank and 
have checked up on Upjnhn's map. 
of Calcutta, published in 1794. 

To give another example, both 
Thomas Hud William sketched 
Man m undir Ghat (alternatively 

Ditsasvnincdli Ghat), Benares, at the 
same time from a pinnace. Yet 
their finished pictures (Number 16 
of Volume I of Oriental Scenery by 
Thomas, and rhe oil painting by 
William in rite noms of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta) present 
strikingly different views. The pic- 
ture hy Thomas adds features which 
so far as I know were never in the 
building, and these additions and 
the drastic alteration of rhe appear- 
ance of the fugade bring a sense of 
architectural impressiveness into 
his representation which rivals the 
visions of Piranesi. Tlie success of 
the Daniells iu rendering Three- 
dimensional architecture in two- 
dimensional painting can be judged 
front their pictures of Pnncha- 
Ganga Gliat, Benares. 

All this follows from the fact that 
the Daniells were not only after the 
picturesque and romantic ill obedi- 
ence m the spirit of tholr nge, they 
were also painting according to the 


Baroque principle of rendering nil 
visual reality. The basic Emuque 

E nuciple was to show recession, not 
y linked- up lateral lines pa ml lei 
eo the picture plane, but by Imii/on- 
tal diagonals from rhe riglii nr the 
left*, at times with two opposing und 
additional vertical diagonals. The 
Daniells followed this principle hy 
almost always presenting the build- 
ings from ono side and taking rhe 
vanishing point to an M pox on out- 
side. In their picture die eye of the 
viewer always strikes the facade uf 
the buildings nt nn angle varying 
from Fifteen to forty-five degree*. 
Even when they were compelled in 
present a frontal view, they did 
their best to break up any side-tn- 
side linking by intrnd tiring iiiut-i lie- 
picture vistas, as Vermeer did in his 
view of Delft. In this respect ilie 
Daniells paint very much like Cmm- 
letto. Such presentation was quite 
opposed to tne Muslim architect's 
conception of his creations. The 
Muslims, with thedr uncompromising 
view of symmetry, balanced both 
sides of tile buildings evenly, und 
meant them to be sceu frontally. 
Bishop Heber, too, druw in the 
Baroque diagonal manner. In fact, 
tills was universal praaice in that 
age. 


Tlie Daniells nlso placet! the 
buildings und or a light, thru was 
never seen in India except at down 
or at dusk. Full daylight there 
makes all buildings look flat, und 
so in order to judge the disposition 
of masses In Jndo-Islumic architec- 
ture I have preferred to see them 
before sunrise and uficr sujim-t. 
The Daniells put the Indian monu- 
ments they painted under nn Eng- 
lish light. What difference that 
made can be judged hy comparing 
their pictures of the Benares river- 
front with the photographs mu do tit 
the instance of Lhe Mnliuraja of 
Benares and collected in an album 
of 1883. 


In this, as 
the Daniells 


In all their 
achieved in 


pictures, 

pnim ing 


something quite different from what 
Kipling did in Hieruture. Kipling's 
writings were products uf the Eng- 
lish sensibility r ru 11 sf tinned by 

India : the works of the Danlcll* 
showed the India it scene tra/T- 
formed by a European piiinicriy 
vision, though ' hy the light nf 
England. They should never ho 
taken as mere illustrators. 


Major New Art Books from Californio 


THE PLAN OF ST. GALL 

Waiter Horn and Ernest Bom 

This magnificent now work, already an award winner 
In the United 8tates, presents a study of ihB archi- 
tecture and eoonomy of, and life in a paradigmatic 
Carollnglan monastery. 3 volumes $ 326.00 

AFRICAN ART IN MOTION 
Icon and Act In the Collection of 
Katherine -Coryton White 

Robert Farris Thompson 

"The publication that accompanied the exhibition 
-is far more than an exhibition catalogue. || la not 
only an illuminating book on Africa art, but in Its 
opening chapter gives the finest account of African 
dance that I knbw ... a work on African aesthetics. 

In ell wayB beautifully presented ."— Africans Journal 
276 pages E1B.00 

ETHNIC AND TOURIST ARTS 

Cultural Expressions from the 

FoMHh.Wqrld ..... . . : 

: Nelson H.; Qrabuth. ^ : V ' ; j i | 

"Divided Into geographical gr'dupjrigB, these studies 
form an impressive body of evidence to support the 
view that ethnic and touriBt art has intrinsic worth 
beyond Ita arllstlo ability to aupport its creators econ- 
omically . . ,• ample fascination for a vast majority 
Of :the: adult -reading pubflo ."—Library Journal 432 
pages £6.50 

WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS AND 
THE AMERICAN SCENE, 1&20-1940 

Dibkran Tadfrilan' 

William Carlos Williams's ^ interests, wrlilngs, and wide 
acquaintanceship among artists provide a guide to 
the Amerloan avant-garde In this study of literature 
and the visual arts of the 1020s and. 1930*. Thlp 
book presents an interdisciplinary view of Amerloan. 
modernism af ,k ” 

.artists determi 
ate .realities 



A STUDY OF VEftMEER 

Edward A. Snow . 

This book offers riot only a fresh, finely nuance d 
look at the Individual palntlnge,- but' also a profound 
new understanding of Vermeer's evolving vision. 
Starting with the artist's early preoccupation man 
pays to woman, the book traces .the erotic theme 
as It develops from painting to painting, and reveals 
how It gradually comes to Involve questions about 
the nature' of art itself. 204 pages. £18.50 

THE ART MUSEUM AS EDUCATOR 

Edited by Barbara Y. Newsom and 
Adele Z. Silver 

This book presents a collection of -studies as guides 
io practice and policy and Is about educating the 
art museum's visitors to take pleasure In this visual 
order. The book Is thus meant ■ to . desorlba the 
myriad ways the museum goes about this task. 
830 pages £10.60 

i, CHINESE LANDSCAPE PAlNtfNG 
IN THE SUI ANb ’PANG DYNASTIES 

Michael Sullivan 

This volume' Inoludes the first study in depth of lhe 
fang society, 'and almost 'all the : surviving materia! 
on the life and work of the Sul and fang landscape 
painters, 300 pages £18.00 , • 

ASPECTS OF DEATH INl EARLY 
GREEK ART AND POETRY 

: ■ Emily V^rmBulg ’ .C.’JV 

in this volume fif the Bather Classical - Lectures, . 
Professor Vermeule. 6x ami nee the. general facts and 
fictions of - Greek .death, - including -burial and mourn- 
ing, yle.lorie of the. underworld, souls and ghosts and 
lhe arte of communing, with the dead. The lllustrS- 
.tforis ere plentiful and hot always eerlobs. 3/g pages 
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Degas in digest 


By Ronald Pickvance 


IAN UUNI.OP : 

Defi-M 

240pp. ‘flumes and Hudson. £16. 
Or.(KMl9l37 4 

Wiere eumiot now be many jMsople 
who MW Degas plain— let * to “ e 
anyone to whom he spoke, and who 
spoke hi him. We should he 
safely iu the post-memoir era. We 
have also moved beyond me 
itinueer period of firs t-$e iteration 
scholars— Lemoisno, Ciidrin, /amot, 
Meier-Craefe. 'Hie deciphering of 


Much of nhi* recent research has 
been scKMcred in specialist j° ul " 
nals anil cxlvibi dloii catalogues, 
occasionally in for eigH languages. 
Increasingly, die need for a good 
reliable test book in English has 
become apparent. Inn Dunlop has 
set out to fill the gap In Iu* . ow " 
words, “ the elm °f raw ‘ ,ook ,s to 
bring logcriier in one volume the 
results oi rucent researches, to ten 
the story of Degas's life, to lake a 


1866*. Mr Dunlop keeps ■ 
ablo balance between Degas s raimly 
friends (by that. I «ew« swenil 
members and somemmes thtee 
generations ot the wane J*m»W 
such es the Rouarta, the HM6vys, 
and tlia Valpiogens. and tins indi- 
vidual friendships, mostly with 
a i- bis vs. Yet curiously enough, ube 
question of Degas's mlsogyi 
never raised: perhaps Mr D 
believes it never really existed 
describes well Degas’s relationship 


Hie work of other scholars w com- 
prehensible and palatable proiwr- 
cions. Unfortunately, some wily M«f- 
rual errors have crept in. Menwl s 
“ A Supper Ball ” wus shown in raris 
in 1879, not 1883: Che Gazette des 
Beaux-Arti was founded in IBS’ 
by Charles Blanc, not by Charles 
Ephrussi ; Sickert first met Degas 
1883, nut 1884 : Con stall ime 


T , »” with the nvi 

the series, must be a | M . [ 2 ? 


rlie wyle is uiithnikableT'?*' 
hm perfect I y credible as 19W. ^ 

'* •* * IV l >* the cfanodu, 
and stylistic development o[ $ 
sculpture i> never discussed is 
tli.it the dales of individual n£ 
are nut elucidated in the Hik- 
to Hie plutcs. Odierwise, the ng, 
the illustrations are nicely mjJ 
with i few unfamiliar works l 
ut hers reproduced in colour fort 

first lime. The weakest pan h i 


The invention of Cubism 

By Christopher Green 


flglRE DA IX and JOAN AOSSEI.ET : 

PIcasN, the Cubist Years, 1907-1916 
*■ catalogue Ruisonnd of the 


KKfgSWfi 


isted He St Dame Gabriel Rossetti who there h an excellent 
mkmslrin wSe on Degas In 1875, but his art Degas s own photograph* rf, 

Siu h! Shc brother WiUiam Michael. To several sculptures, there 1, * 


the indications of .sp&lihI reunions 
uttered by recognizable objective 

~ bj*att p,r ^ ,h * ,s ' 

This current identification of events In 1909, from the ink 


“ Nuile with Drapery " ; we can be 
significantly more exact about 


his time and his friendships 


Ocher friends flit through Hie 


irhasis. He is a good narrator, espe 


Does Mr Dunlop, in his work of pages: Mallarm6 and Valfty, for 
synthesis, succeed in making Degas example. But he s ^ y ? verQS “‘ 
plain ? Generally, he maintains the mates the value of Valiry s rccol 
Lioaniuliical strand with even em- lections, first published m 
ujogrupi^v*. — A „ on , otAr M „ e . coniing “olosest to understanding 


ng 

an 


Miiocts of his many-sided activity 
have escaped serious scrutiny, even 
flin nub sometimes it lias been so 
deadly earnest that Degas must 
still be coining mercilessly uncom- 
plimentary "tols again sc littiiru- 
teiw-s. His port rai ture, his dance 
und Inn su pictures have been given tempted 
iJ... mm inn ranhic ireariiient : Ins digress h 


to New Orleans. i» 1872-73, or 


ihn 

Italian wander jahre in the Jaco 
lSStls (hut dues Degas’s Ihillim 
experience really rank 
Goethe's or Byron'*, or, 
niattei 
M 

into 

essimis — on 


-with 
for that 


Degas's unique qualities 
artist 

When it conies to die art in 
context, Mr Dunlop's approach sel- 
dom strays into uiifaiiiiliur byways. 
The run-througli is predictable, the 
>ly chosen, the 


cricic bro tlier William Michael 
complete die pedaanry, chore arc 
some misspellings: Cavelier for 

Cuvelier, Houtli for Huth, Collin 
for Colvin. And for those anxious 
to follow up the references in Hi a 
footnotes, page numbers are hardly 
ever given. 

Other points are debatable (it n 


Paintings and Related Works - r -- — — u. no 

; 7 fiOD and 1,059 illustrations (52 in , n u r j'? n L"" h , u .. Sp {i clfic kin<l uf P ic ' JfawnSS, done in Barcelona to the 
roioof) Thames »ud Hudsun. £60 
0 500 09134 X 


space bus been to some ex- 


, miu late nil and seven late pus£ ~ . 

Six of nudes, one of tW under the pseudonym "la 

Where are the late port raw la if Palette ? in Paris- Jour rial, die poet 
and pastel ? Where are th* fi; Salmon hod no doubt* in 

dancers . And why is then dj d, at t be inventor Df Cubism 


iwo still-lives pninted at die end of 
lout netessRi-y und inevitable, since, Picasso's May nt Horta de Ebro, is 
otter 1909, Cubist painting was »»tf easier to follow ; and, though 
always conceived in terms of such there have been earlier successful 
a Cubist space", although some- demonstrations of die probable 
tunes set ill conflict with traditional chronology of Picasso's First 


drawings ? In fact, there is in f 1 
cussiun nf Degas’s late style. Hi 
reflects the luck of aav W 


was Picasso. Few at the time would 
have disagreed, neither Apolii naive, 


perspectival space. At the same 
rime, where Cubism Iihs been moot 
profoundly influential it has led to 
comu am bit dismiss., Is of triulilmiml 
depth -illusion ism. Yet. the fact is 


jellie s or Hymn *, oi , quotations ai-e nicely chosen, tnc 

a Her* Sienilhul’s ?1. . Occasionally p i ctlires discussed tlie expected ones 
r Dunlop allows himselt to oe c.. fi no arr esting ai>iiiions, ik 

cni'vlir milE . . .* . _ if -*.: .i n l.i AH .in 


wrely ' Juies FerroC rather tiiun M publication on hi is crucfal J? Gwrae® Braque. Now, seventy ^ lie , * M '' Cil ‘9 r ^ Cubism, 

Mfaunie iviio appears in the Bur- tl f Degas’s ..eiivre, . It. wfc !^Te m3orit> rf tUe w4ij J? 6 
rell Collection’s Dance , Class) and clu unologicul, srylisDic and mtap hive looked furthest into the history , M .i 
over-su,niipliKed (can ‘ L Absinthe tative, have still Co be (to .’ 0 f Cubism would disagree at least rfrjLj, 

be called a portrait ?). Datings of There is sufficient reason for*; wl ,Ii the unqualified confidence of 


certain works can be queried : die 
Barber Institute’s ** Jockey 
earlier rfian 1881, and the ‘ 


led : die so: Renoir mice said that Silraoa’s assertion, for over the past oua ]|J' 

^ didiit really find “ V greoty-five years we have witnessed to &«' artL 

Cup ot aiiist until he was fifty. AaiiJ jhe gradual coaxing out of Braque an j so do 

^ There ,1, a nrp<ant Post-Imrrf«a*-' ■< ' a.. i QI * a so . ao 


see Cubism in necessarily 
tial terms. Early reactions to 
ism (including those that stress 
geometry}, focus on its antl-iiatural- 
ualities — on the freedom given 
“■ artist pictorialiy to invent — 
the Cubists tiiemscAves 


sciihiuire and liis grunliic work Have example, nr on 
been oatjlogued ; liis notebooks on the Dreyfiw 
- « miciviscopioully invon- tuconiM. iseix l«v 


■ | I.-- L lici D PIS MU '7*. , ' rai HCI U1IWII "i* a " _ i . ~ JIIQ irtUUU CUOAJUK UUL Ui UiQijUC nnd r n PitflBCFc 

tinnecessairiy Jong very penetrating stylistic observe- Tea mu ch later than 1883. There the present Posi-Imjrfeaa,; , rom the shadow of his Spanish when titev come To inake 

the 1865 Salon, for rio M pi . ofoim d analyses of uiflu- has been a long-standing controversy fever, it is easily forgoitHi i ftien(J int0 lha ii mo iieht (faceted, of before 1925 wLt maSeT 


papiers cull£<" (notably by Roben 
Rdsenblum). ini]iortnut "strides arc 
made here towards a final clari- 
fication. Besides This there are 
countless small changes from 
Zei'vos’s dating, almost always 
plausible. 

M D&ix’s critical exposition is 
clumsily and torruousfy wriitcn 
(the translator is only sometimes 
at fault), but it has much of value 
to offer on the level both of fact 
und of Interpretation. As he sorts 
out the complex picture of develop- 
((atainttl .„ ments at Horta de Ebro in 1909, 
St a™ he throws in the unexpected ono 


mattered to them ^sdnatmg fact that the probable 
“*» firat of th ® series of portraits 
5 P?»nted there, “ Womon with Vase 


in 


3wve been miciwtopiouliy inven- tugomst gels 
Piried ; his .sou new, ninny of his mgs 
Miyiug* diul nu»st »F his letters la 
new editiun is needed - ) liuve been 
oo Hected. Wliot ’ Is (here left? 

Certainly we need u. catalogue 
ra i.>aii ne — and a crti-ical 
preiaiiou— of his • drawings. We 
need, too, a tlioniugli examination 
•of bn troutnient of the nude and a 
)eal jr»S 0 iS merit of his laiu work. 


.’vfiis case 1 - Tlie main pro- photography). These are difficult sep j es j n pastel nf Russian dancers Degas in his Grafton Galloj $ 

.■i* Inst in these meander- decisions: if one is talking of the S pi- Bt is from a music-hakl "turn" powri but had to make do rk 

state of Hie Salon and of the a t the Folles-Berg&re in 1B95, and Manet. What is certain h « 


pi c-sentiug " a fresh look at 
liia personality”, Mr Dunlop 
doesn't in trod uce «my radically now 
readings of riiio allegedly difficult 
nun. None uli dess, one wmideus 
wlint the evidence is fpr calling 
Degas “ hoi -tempered " at tlie Cafe 
Guerboi> meewngs in (he late 


The solipsist in his studio 


By Howard Hodgkin 


Matisse’s progrcM as a. puiuter is 
described with a sympathy and 
knowledge dial lead into areas o-E 
experience that no non-painter can 

1 ■ ■ .... iuo 


salons, ot cofe meetings and 
Second Empire society, of Lheotre 
and race-course, then there is httle 
space left fior discussing pictures, 
and perhaps one shouldn't expect 
startling disclosures. 

After all, Mr Dunlop does have 
the estimable knack i»£ reducing 


Professor Gowing'-i book almost 
conies to an end in tho year 1919. 


those who believe it stenuned from 
a performance of DLaghi lev's Bal- 
lets Russes in 1909. Mr Dunlap 
illustrates one. of tilicm and firmly 
believes that it dates from 1895. 
But no tiling reproduced in this 
bonk has such a summary sugges- 
tion of form, such u " bare ” arum- 


grasped lute Degas, we 
said t«> have seen Poaiapi 
siniiisiu plain. 


The Worpswede style 


hu art of invention 


. Roienblum, Douglas Cooper all con- 

“ta. h’’. r d° C Wmam r S“, F !” w gf‘ ” in ?1 28A 

teemt hriHhmt attempt inreverslbly SuSi was the i^™veri1hSt " H ° Pic !, SS , 0 IS!" 18 !#' dpne with- 
(a establish Braque’s nc the most of XvrSSe 0U L a .*“ 0 ^ e, ’ I ri J ough a ” *• 

. flptttunt eeriy contribution to the importance of the tubist Attack on p0l t!S*3 ^ the one that seems 
No bettor Pet^^b'T, 

Manda- 


Degas's contrihution to (lot * 
tinning pot pourri called Prtb 
pressiouisni was. ;in_ prtsadi 
jargon. vital, significant, d 

seminal. Until we have p«((jj Bomwir, pethapsj' could *heve'*b«en A«aitt. he introduce* 

lute Degas, we cwotfr. fixed for the aooearonce W 25* f “i* 1 l»»k at "Girl with a Mar 


sppewwco «t last thick on bihj conventional represen- i; JU , u 
« Piarre Daix’s and Joan Rosselet's ration of appearances. Although in a^rlwM * e e ,9 ua11 ^ 

MUlogae rusoraii " of Picasso’s the 1920s Grlq and Piraasn used ■ * at PicaMo “1‘OWfid 


piintlngs and redated works from 
we period 1907-1916: the new orgu- 
nftib wo be tested afresh. . ■ 


attack on tore conventional represen- 
tation of appearances. Although in 
the 1920s Gris and Picasso used 
the linguistic analogy to make gen- 
eralisation* about painting, they did 
not see Cubism as a single language 
with a specific syntactical structure, 
crucial to which was a new kind of 
pictorial space ; they saw it in a 


By William Feaver 


i^AWRCNCK fiOWINfl : 

Matisse 

2lbpp. 191 ill list rations, 32 in 
Colour. Thame* and Hudson. £5.95. 
(paperback, £2.95). 

0 >i)D 1817 1 3 

Lawrence Cowing begins by telling 
us, “The great artists wEio made 
the transition from the nineteenth 


-Becker 


In spite of an exquisite evocation 

c i,m V „„ of Matisse’s situation in Nice, he 

ever* quite know. With* increasing devotes only GILLIAN PERRY : 

excitement but with total art-hls- to the rest of Matisse i hte as on 
tm ical precision. Cowing moves us artist. All the important groujtd is Paula Modersohn- 
on to one of the greatest periods covered, however, and his ability to Women's Press. £7.95. 

of Matisse's art— from 1909 to the describe the physical impact ol Q 7Q43 2 826 7 

end of the First World War. paintings almost makes a virtue, 

Iu 1919 Matisse went to live in 0 f 'illustrations is remark- Like the Pont-Aven School,' tiie 

ice. His |Niiiitiiit.s over the next R j J . com p re heiisive, but un for tun®- Newlyn School and tho Glasgow 
n-nty yours :havn ? d *£Sv tely they are sUglitly out of order. Boys of Cockburnspath, members 

■ ambivalent reaction liuc iney j. ■»,_ x. J? id mu .c a.. irHiK' minuv 


L llj« book is not, in fact, rimply a 
. > ■ witiogue, for over half of it ic 

t — were helpful, that her tiptcjA^-tikoii up by M Daix’s extensive - ~ — - - * . 

weren’t faucfful, that she imVi./friiiesl survey of Picasso’s deafen “ A* product 

(ncaiis 1 wholly misundenUMi m meat during “the Cubist vears • °f a flexible ^ anti-naturalist approach 
Jl& Otto Modersdti r ^ on bailee, M ^“x follow” hi tfl wt and itfl fiubjCDt n,atter ’ 

— — — ■ •->■•»» • “ Sira In OTr “rrent frond. - »*»' — r..u:.._ 


Nice 

twenty . . . 

mi ambivalent reaction but they 
uru in some ways perhaps Ins 
greatest achievement. Beginning 


century to the twentieth travelled . with the curiously represent tionajl 
- 1. .in nil-run* “T.e tne ” 


a iiuste imaginative distance . . . no picture r Le thd " and oontmttmg ■ 
oiw since Giovanni Bellini in the till. 1929 and the “Grand nu 
lud covered ao much gns , one of the bravest of all n« 

’ later Works, and including the Grand 
as , imfrieur Nice " of 1920, Matisse 
found attempted to make pictures of an 


Fac from going back on Ins. 
tracks, . as has somotimes ' been sug- 
gested, lie .wept farther into cotn- 
■pleieiv new territory where . neither 
the purely formal conquests of 


Renaissance r , 
ground in one 'liietame : and lot 
tut lie quotes ^Iatlsse himself i 

saying bo Apollinaire, I foui._ ... . 

inytfelf or my - artistic personality independence that bad nevei been 
by considering my early works. I' atienr.pted by aayonq else. 
discovered in them sooiotblng con- * 

.st jul which -1 took at first for 
moiioioiiaus repetition. It vr#? ft 
uign i»f my personality, Mtfdi- came 

out the same po mftttdi- what dit- >iiv ^ ... __ 

Sbrenr moods t,- Had; passed w bat are hero culled the -great 
through And later .‘he "was “ decorations nor the particular 

: vrifeu asked '.to vls(t ail exhibition values of representational _ pSlnt- 
• tiff Chiuese aijf, : “ Je. m’intefesse | n gs were used as - any kind of 
qu‘i mbi?*. And ifto- ," vVb vlbaril fionje^ 1 'supports Some of Ills drawings and 
tbmg of whfit ic Is* like to be on .paintings of this period have, a 
erfist in the twehtiilh feetttuty.'_ - quite '• astonishing directness and 
•Professor GbviinB '■ Otatts-' With 
Matisse muklng h|s first attempts 
at realistic pninlind, wbrking irt the 
studio of Gustave Moreau ana gr< 
dually freeing himself from..- . 
dime vue'V Painstakingly. 'ana with ... 

uu iii -tight which clearly comes adventure > finallv- led to such a 
Ei'dm his tovn procticu ns a painter, hybrid masterpiece. Grande 

Pfife-MiiV (Imvjjig describes this robe HI cue, fond noir 1937. The 
difficult and sn lifetimes' hesitant insouciant techniques of mi icq; of 
process,, tliimgh he seems to 'make Mutidse’s work -uc this period mi r- 
prisingly led -on to the laborious 


so that the works of the 1920s are 
interrupted by two colour-plates 
from the 

Go wing 
Matisse' 
the book, 

Matisse' 


of 'the Worpswede artists' colony 
near Bremen were apt to sentimen- resources. 


* — , - — — J. ■« wiuwg uraque tne nraque s i^ osiaque lanuBcapes iopx 

esteems her. Some day aU mp ; «M«anip in what for him, as for forward to the Cubist space of his 
change” : : crucial exploratory and Picasso’s work in i910-ll, but 

n , hananif ta# 4 ' rnhi«w 0Uf of , which fully-fledged locked into their pictorial space are 

By removing hew ^ « ^^ c ^. b«woon summer 19Q8 (He results of a reductive “ analy- 

“ ' wJdSsol ; rte, 1909 ' How couJ d sisM ’ - part-by-part, of what he saw : 

^loderMlJj- y L in the: re- geometrically simplified buildings, 

wrtifii tfle roles of Picasso trees and foliage, stripped of cBs- 

■ fitdnlu^ Ue i. have ! akci1 Place? Lao trading detail. Placed, as it were, 

contents 
recreated 


climate , of 


was 



undoubtedly one of - the greatest 

-artiste of the twentieth cenury and — , 

showed by his . example, that ' «he Backer (born Paula Bcckor in 1S76) 


present 
in 
folk. 

Like Gauguin, Paula Modersolm- 


would surely have appreciated. But characteristically unspoilt peasant sittei-s ut Worpswede. re 
something is itusslnfi. Matisse was. t_ii_ their ** great Biblical j 


thc-lr "great Biblical debt thif 2 ^^ly because of 

MHlec und Van Gogh ^JSfwwIc seea , c wHism In 

images nf toll and vriih'itfi'n 1 ** 8 pictorial .Inn* 

came part of the w fc syntax. Though 


artist how" has no choice, but to do somewhat different, Both of pP.' M JJ aKv°ed W5 

lhi ...d ' h, ennnot IS?™ 


eveiy tiling Eor himself. He must be them ventured well beyond . . 
his {own. audience, his own patron, air depictions of tho ostensibly 
his own critic. Matisse's moral id- simple life, She owed much to 
fluence on other artists has been Gauguin not least her preoccupa- 
enprmons. But, though lu lived t [^ n ^mii “great simplicity of 
through two world wars, rite great f 01 -ni'» an d her sunbftked colours, 
slump, IXadaism, Surreal ism and vVitii his taste for tlie savage and 
Cubism, only Cubism seems to have t h e 1 exotic, a • taste complicated 
affected his work. His self-absorp- rather than compromised by his de- 
mon must haVe been total and, K n i4, In TnnnnMo' wnoaciits and 


Iht and 
development of 
rootedness, the 
oomiJounded of folklore t 
sclfexpressloiL 

meaflt 


con- 
same 
Picasso 

Braque's L'Estaque example 
before he too could extrapolate 
front Cdzanne this new kind of 
space, but M Daix himself demon- 
strates how, tvifch the works that led 
with Drapery ”, 
rs ■ early as 
were 
ration, 



Her early deft* 1 . ^ 
Modorsohn-Oflcfeer s. °JJ •« 
tains more potential 
mont. Otlters went on ® 
scale, to em bra ^ 

to the exrfutiaa • 

Expressionist • 

orf.W-jSji 
Nolde- S ,“®L 


with Alfred Barr>I? 5»i. l S u, iu 0t ,,u l u ™ n 1907, results, flint 
Esso's " Lea DemnlLfu« a ^ 'w* 1 ! 61 a StOttlsliingIy ; & ee of observation, 
" the first CuhlctW^ Av £ with objects and figures fused 
^ because, L h«*L«?iV ra i int0 continuous, rhythmically a rife- 
Wt n. ru’. -Pow it in u fe to d settings which approach 

total ,r abstraction *. .Unquestion- 
ably, tiheie “ African " paintings era 
very different from, the paintings 
that conclusively launched Cubism 


Maine n I f lV ne .Puts 

!* iMs cnn * 
MteHao • at Hfotild 

V anri of 

‘•M. neither^ h e argt ^ ,or **• 


Picasso’* ih ,1909 and 10JO X and. their axpres- 

?{}«» C& with^hS? ” J iC ; ^venew ali^i to much Cubist art 
;• "<T th . ^eir notion produced later, but they assert far 
tti* ti' fcLI v" more completely than Braque's late 

is not to uv. ' L Estaque pictures the hossihilitv 


Fauuy Triiier to pose against hi* 
better judgment, her prcscuce 
preventing him “ from painting 
what I wanted . . .". Thao ire 
points on which M Daix has not 
persuaded me — on the irrelevance 
of African sculpture to “ Les 
Demoiselles u for instance — - but 
many where he lias. In particular, 
I find his account of the Cadaquis 
phase and of Picasso’s bewildering 
switches from paint to "papier 
coH6” in 191213 entirely convinc- 
ing. 

Tho chronological adjustments 
made by M Daix and M Rossclei 
alone justify their sequel to Zorvos’s 
catalogue, but they have included an 
immense ■ amount of toatorinl nbt 
found in Zervos. Especially useful 
will be' the well-researched informa- 
tion on early owners of Picasso's 
paintings ana on enrly exhibitions, 
which altogether gives detailed sub- 
stantiation to the vague blit strong 
impression previously communicated 
by .' tho literature, of a Picasso 
shrewdly protected and projected 
by fita dealer Kalin weller. and, as a 
result, celebrated abroad while re- 
maining, at home in Paris, more a 
reputation than en actual presence 
so far as the ort-public was con- 
cerned. Oddly, however, for a cata- 
logue behind which lies so much- In- 
vestigation, not enough thought has 
bees put into certain of the prob- 
lems that inevitably accompany such 
on enterprise, Technical Information 
is, sjmrse, and sometimes important 
details are missing; for instance the 
entries do not tell us that “Man 
with Guitar" (No 427) and “Man 
with Mapdoliiie ” (No 428) ware 
lengthened by the sewing on of a. 
large area of canvas so that in each 
case their compositions could be 



refers tq ^ "V 1 ?? in terms far ■ removed 
which are. visible in his pictures) idolnny. Her achieve* 


from 



& 



elements <rf. [ ' W&i 
Paula Modersobn-i 
Howev^. «WVtidA?. 


a 










:.-l 






tii;l 

m 


■j 


F4 


Ifroni HollbieiD |:o tlie present d?iy 


t . 

classic. case of fated-woman-pa in ter. fCihuc^- »«'. 



Consider, the . latter of , introduction Ui)coq>prqiniseu. 
;Writteti..oii her belialf to Rodin- by- 
her friend Rilke In 1903. He des*. 


r . m" r U- V * 

pn frbm P^cU to 
local - 




^ and that .mftde so much 

^ BuWh ■ : L - ef - Den,oi£elle8 4’Avig- 

l «d6ncy to .* *T. * - 

l of . , As 1 -I .have . sugg 

M insist- M-Doix’e notion- of 


ggesled however, 


a works are. 

the - Sbste>, 
the dnti-y 
♦’Horta de 
. - Jog*y repro- 

. Gertrjjde -Stein's View* 1 

at 1938« wltile In -the entries to die 
landscapes Nos 279 and: 2B0 we are- 
not rofKved at all to Stein- 1 * unpori- 
sttit passage qn : sH three of jtiiese 
oahVSses,' Because the/lotter two are 


YorkLad ibis 

local - : Cdlabc ■ > ■ She escaped Worn SIS' afoout to hPPJJJjS A 
■Worpswede. ‘to Paris.' driven by the back in ^ 

ambition ; to cogtlntie ' furfW ”, (672i>a. , Serite I ' l tff? 

Wijkj* beHiiffd' Otto Mddecso-Tinj 0 43&4- M49^)* T 1 ® i« fri 4 

,yrUom>p: had AiarriedC S^(1973>4ppe«522a^ 





initMon dqeenott dis' 

Wnt of the the abeer eriginality of 

““## ;h#v between. 19(17 ' end 1916. and .his 
linked 1 bfcols' sstal^ee a considerable contrfbu- 

m 


gerbss; -the ; ■ (Sfictehtly Oirtcd By 

fibulatitig . Ro&sejet) to our awareness 
of space, ' Spaniard’s • uniqufe ecJiiev^ment- 


• , ;. ! so ;r,Vi irii \ 6 . m. , i t lip a u thbc ^ 

1 1 ut Ilii'ri'-H ' i ih^f P-w iiifiiil cf-iourj . .; •’V 


*. 5 SSWS 2 B 1 

_ dC(:pdat’of. her life , ject 
i.briBh-ahd entirely free, j ^ b 

f , -jisr . ' butds and *\ hk® jt v 


frelbefbre it r'enMined vogue, <utd 

^ . ‘W 'rtqncipacea- urn - •• * - 

.. _ , 

\ S 4 .f Hu -. Mritee . o^ work^ Jeadhig ”ilp rq-. ? Lois hfr c 

' qs^iflst i - Dpqnois pi JeS.’i [ (rpitut bose related to 1 perdrles .■ ■* -*> 


contain-' I 


March Books from Yale 
Reshaping the German Right 

RwUcal Nationalism and Political Change after Bismarck 
Geoff Eley 

An ianportnnt and lasting contribution to the wide-ranging 
debate oai the .historical context of National Socialism which 
con cen rrntes on the conditions under which radical nmional- 
-.w-th a powerful populist inflection, was geiieriued, 

The Huguenot Struggle for Recognition 

N. M. Sutherland 

Jhe only comprehensive treatment in any language of the 
inniuuinn of royal religious policy tliroiighoni the sixteenth 
century. £15.80 

Dialogue and Dialectic 

Eight Hermeneutical Studies on Plato . 

IJms-Georg Gadamer , translated and with an introduction 
by P. Christopher Smith 

Gadaaner, who is widely known for his theory of herme- 
neutics and for his studies of the great philosophers, here 
turns his attention to Plato showing the power of his pheno- 
menological approach to il-lumhiaie difficult philosophical 
texts. £9.50 1 

Now available in pnperbiicfc 

Democracy in Plural Societies 

A Comparative Exploration 
-4 rend Lijphart 

* A copy-book example of the comparative method of polili- 
cal analysis, as well as indispensable reading for all who 
have an interest in the nature and prospects of representa- 
tive democracy, whether in Europe or beyond.’ — The Times 
Higher Education Supplement, winner of the 1979 Ethnic 
and Cultural Pluralisni Award £3.75 

William Faulkner 

Toward Yokn&patawpha mid Beyond . • - 
Cfeornh Brooks 

' • ■ * like all of Cleanth Brooks’s writing, it is thoughtful, 
original, stimulating and honest .’ — The Times Higher Edu- 
cation Supplement. Winner of the 1979 Explic at or Liter- 
ary Foundation Award £5.00 
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13 Bedford Square, London WC1R 3JF. 
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; *hat notion , of Cubism and ofr ndtJUiistrated, Even the feferetifec 

™ Ihb Pi£a*spy debt to BraqUe in' its : to iiIus|rations We highly selqttlvf ; 

r toV i 


from aod <«ejdctlva, it seems, mofft :br| 
’a art whim than nutfcff&.tti tiiic, for in-’ 
stance ''(he eattfed for twO of the' 
works- - illustrated - . tin '■ : Maurke 
Kftynal'a Las Mattres du, GubhtH*, 
Pablo Picasso 6$. 1921 -refer to. that 
little book," thaugh uione 'of tho , 
eristic* fdr the 1 ' test of the’ Svtfrki | 
illustrated ttaarq carry, references »’ 
it: yet/ theae flaws, hb\v fiver ' iri*ltari' 
irigj catmot deflect (md-from the' 
conclusion that this is a major addi- 
tfdb ' W.» bur krtowlfidfie J, of ■ ari artlst j 


ENGLISH POST-IMPRESSIONISM 

Simon Watney 

‘Certainly this isa book much nseclod by aoholars and, 
In vfe)W of thefaot that Rloomsbuiy now attmots so 
vhueh attention, the general public ehoukt welcome K.* 

PROCESSOR QUEWNBHLL ' 1 ' ’ 

Wuslraled ihroughoul, E30.00.tobo publlehed 24th April 

JOHN FLAXMAN 175B-1826 

SbMIptdr, Hlublralon D«6torW : 

Davlti Irwin ■: 

w will be constantly an^aspeoUully oonsuHed by 

40hojars.’ abWDNOTONMAOAifl-JE 

IIHiBfrflied Ihrauflhoul, E22.M 

Minto 

WILLIAM MORRIS AS DESIGNER 

BayWatklnson : ' . 

Ah important Miustrated study fookjnfl at eveiy aspoot 
Morris’s output as a designer. 

PtustnrtsdilvoughDU^SS^ : 

'I^Aiat^ANO GRAFTS 
MOVEMENT Qlllian Naylor 


o: 


■iiww v ' iwn vwifii. HiBiyijr wivuiu vn umn 

noise, thorough and hpBft foelW0 fortW» #m< 
KflariLUbrarian of the Roys) Colic goof Art 
Illustrated ihrouflhput, 89,96. Tb be published 24th April 
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The line from Lascaux 


Out of the murk 


etnat? SL&'y By Kate Flint 

tlio coiicl it sion of a survey of wm k % rimib I jw P J” f , JjJJ f “Summary " — ~~ ■■■ — 

MlihelmUln" S'SbnS'" hh nK?iJ siiWN HbNliAU.i and HHNIIV PUItn : 

should h« builins. i 10lld ■> i ’’. Throughout Sidney Sime . 

Un for Innately , between the intro- entjre 199 pages, text is con- Master of the Mys et mu 


flv John Nash ■ rlio conclusion of a sui vejr of wm k> 

oy JUliii naan including the draw mgs id Leonardo. 

— - ‘ _ Michelangelo and Rembrandt, this 

c;kni:vii:VI: MONN1BII and BliRNICK should h« bathos. 


Uu fortunately, between the intro 


Master of the Mysterious 


Drawing 

History of un Art 
299 iii» with t00 colour and 2G5 
black-and-white illustrations. Skua/ 
Macmillan- £SU. 

(J .V« 27 ">03 9 


ductiuu mid that final chapter are tjiiueil over the turn of a page only g^,. Thames and Hudson. Q-9.» 
199 pages that are deplorable. This fj vc times, and only on twenty-two u Sll0 27154 2 

is not immediately obvious. The jouhle-spreads does. a sentence run — -- *— ■ 

illustrations are, of course, lavish 0 n from a left to a right page. 

and moderately well chosen The , . i lvou t designer Perhaps Sidney Sime nas 1 

Table of Contents promise: live -Tin- 'fhi ‘scale of each revived ten, years loiilaie.H'R 


chapters : Cliapter 


Chapters: Chapter 1, "Codices, w ta "7X»"in7’MnS-frMil«ted ric surrealism wuum »*»«■- “"SX 

Model Books. Compilations**, 1.11 pa ‘“S 1 jfPj 1 V? ii, retention rhe psychedelic posters and c* ah 


SUney Si me has been 
The rule of tlie layout destgiier JJvJJ ^ ycals lo «i laic. His mys- 
so evident in the scale of eath Slirr ealism would have suited 



France's English water-colourist 

- ' fnKTl°‘!l» a lI nnL 1S ! d, ‘ ,, . acl ^ rii ’ td I’.v for any serious Roiiington scholar. 

By Marcia Poinlon p! SS. S 

— L! b I lh , ls I chn,a,e " £ *“*>« ** rna« r,f literature devoted 


fioni the French, the intervention 


ic iiiLc-. >««»•■ aibimi covers of the lute 

cnuffKvell!- 1%0s - Tl,e Lwd o{ GliJ1, ‘ s W .“i* rs 
mh o n DUrer’s sits milling in a lotus position, 
« SI 1 floating on u cushion of hubbies , 

Death and the * b , ack . rob(;d . • skull-faced 


2G5 black-and-white illustra- Techniques 


caw-os PEACOCK i 
'i*' j Richard Partes Bonington 
" '■•t jWpp. Barrie and Jenkins. £15. 

4 N <. j 0 214 10636 X _ 

a :- W- '.' Bonington belongs 10 a rare species ; 

! jj e i s an English artist whose 
V 1 ’---' , achievement was and is recognized 

a b roa d. The other members of this 
.J-.v-j : gdect group can almost Jje nurn- 


■ — ■ — .1. _ .. . - n lll.tv, Ill llll'l tlllM C CICVOIL'U 

“ U e u" C L r .°. nn *:*aliwiiun of the quality of 


ScffrJS!!? Th de ;- chn,e,U ? f lll .° llis , washes and his feeling for light 
plain esq tie. The viewer who is mid -f.it mu sphere. 


aware of [he hi.slurical context of 


Vet this artist who, for all Ills 


icus ot inp contemporary viewer. 
Maybe this was Brining inn's .in- 


Douglas Cooper m condemn him as 
“a disaster for French as well as 


temicwi. In, for example, the per- for English painting ", remains a rel- 
fect serenity of the Dudicsse de u lively unknown quantity. Boiling* 
Bern’s chateau seen ucrots the lake ton has never been out of the pub- 


black-robed. 


v -. .?i bered on one hand: Reynolds, as Bonington . painted It in ihe lie eye. 1 1 is works arc snapped up 

Gainsborough, Lawrence, Blake, early 1820s (British Museum 1 ), when they appear in the sale 

l 1 Constable, Turner. . Is Bonington in should we not at an he aware of die rooms. Bui we siill know very little 

j this company by virtue of his crea- melodramatic und heart-rending about him, und even less about his 


pefuMy 
> the E: 


Hy as a Htischlsch Hallucinations, should be 
English blown up to a large scale might 
ublished indeed have found support in the 


i.»«e liter they ure already falling 
upm i- 


This Is certainly nut new. It 
promises nothing that could not be 


version of Meder's classic pumtsneci indeed have round suppoit in mu 
in 1978 by Abatis Books, New York, era of Or. 

Said to be " translated and revised " . ,, simo ._ worl - s are 

!!LaS ,0 iHece A, ^^ndasr No! ‘ ste’i-y " ‘he 

o„r y is tl 1 e act uaj . ^ranslarion always an * oi h / s r J e state- 


•• V. 7*4/3^.Ji -‘from Van Dyck, litian, Memhiig or lace Collection), as well as seeing 
-h 'i anything at hand that lends what in it an esseatioil link between Bon- 
</ :‘.y • are essentially small-scale cabinet ington and Turner, should we not 

• * 'V-vV- pictures their apparent grandeur eilso rein ember that under die 

. 1 . .^-.r JV. ■ J and their European status ? Empire Lite French authorities had 

The student of Bonington soon ngidly controlled _the local industry 


rant and cnallenglng problem of 


lace Collection), as well as seeing luaclicr Louis Francis, 
in it an essential link between Bon- The last book nn Bn n inn ton 
eflso° n r ejn^niber'^'tiia i ' 0 U 1 l ve ", ot with any pretensions to coverage 
Empire Lhe Francli aulb^s had ^WticiF ^mScd^^f 0 "; 

nf R thp l0Ca t indUSt - y WBS an almf *s l umnitlgated disaster, 

f/nn ie rh^ By fi«hprmftn X, t« n O f ,e ^ mit ; Replete with factual errors, mis- 
e u 111 ' j" to j Er l Q ^ c, . u 5 transciplinns and inconsistencies of 


Nor does ir appear t» he written discovered in he para of Joseph only ; i s proclaimed hi one of his rare state- 

a-; .1 blink It opens with u C.«00- Meder> Die J/H«dBt;ic/iiiiing, i/tre cornse and 1 trequei n 5i l *jJJ c ^ r |S menu about art. “1 lungs must 

wold eiMiy of light charm, by Jean TccAinft uml Entmcklung of 191?. Ames has inserted c * 1 . Lin .“ s 0J JJ? appear to be touched with what 1 

Lcvnwrie/ tracing drawing from But then, Meder’s 700-page work is “' v '‘ ‘"Loblkeratedthe intellec- may call the ‘bogey wand' or - 

L.iscsiiix lo Giacometti. It says a moiniinem ot urudition and re- has JJf well, I simply don f t see them 1 

ji.it bins prof miiitl. On the coiitiury, mams an author ny to which any mal p.-inuples S . Tliere are tew hints of Ins early 

i, is u sequence of received Ideas: later work on drawing must be m wmk He *“*.9* “JJJJf . d f* life to be found in his many maga- 


Sinie first oppeareu in I/if I™ | "luo sunm views 01 tne -noimanay jjoningcotrs Tnendstup with attriouted to Bonington. The chaos 
in 1900: it is reproduced in lb | toast. Here we have a man who actists about whom we do know a caused by this publication has been 


it is a sequence ni received mens. i«cr ft o k un ui-wn. e «»««». u C _ ™ ” t . - life to be tounu in ms many ui f- 

'■ I itiih Ku hens and Rembrandt, debt. The product under review ti if le^Sier'than *'■« and book illusn anons, unless 

1 1 ruse two antithetical giants, one coujd not hope to replace the '^^^n'plymade 1 ! less, jather man S ; mfl , s pred | lecti(M1 f or murk and 

i iiL.iLuuting Haroque ostentation, achievement of Meder. moie, accessible to an ungnsu ^ derives f, om Jh s under- 

tlitf other grappling with inner Sadly, it does not even try to. The sP eakll| B auaience. ground experiences. Born into a 

mi l it tide, c ni fee red and copied the £ fln {^gipid coinpilation of The work under review, however, large Manchester family, he began 

dr. livings uf other artists ; botti, j acts ( ani i facts, it often seems) and, strikes me as far more disturbing, work, as ho told an interviewer 


book reviewed her#. - — — . - — - --- — - — — «wmuu.A, ^uuulc. uiwu uy 

tuemy-5|xth birthday (and com par- Huet, AJexandre Colin end MHrion Spencer in her (still un. 

,'i»nj with Keats and Shelley are others — has resulted In a tendency published) PhD thesis. Carlos Pea- 

fluencefi only that while in liw : “ever slow in coming) but who left to view him through their eyes and cock’s Bonin fiton is a modest, brief. 


died in 1828 shortly before his considerable amount — Delacroix, 

tventy-sixrh birthday (and com par- Huet. Alexandre Colin end 


substantially counteracted by 
Marion Spencer in her (still un. 


achievement of 


iliMwmgs uf other artists, ooin, facts (cop facts, it often seems) and, strikes me as far more disturbing, work 
with u nf lugging dedication, drew 0t best tr | le comment. The follow- Although its wrapper and binding from 


&$•- 
:• : 

•<.}) ]j 


Iv 


'«»■« . .11 tu. UC 3 t, It 116 VVIIUIKIUI asia. . 

fur their works unit tor tnoii j n g paragraph (oiie of two nil do not display 
•hvii tileusuix* 1 and so on. But it “ Anatomy ”) is representative: 
fluws effort less! v ***. ““Ji 1 Interest in anatomy reeche 

i I I m urnioM are apposite, and agioe- [sic] highesE point at the Re 

' , sance ond In the .baroque p« 

And nt the other end of the book. Closer collaboration bet 

disguised as a final chapter, is artists and anatomists result 

number essay, of 13,000 words, by compilations of anatomical m 

llernicc Rose : " A View of Drawing designed to be used for teai 

Today”. Tim ugh clumsily written purposes. This drawing by 

— “ extraordinary metairtorpmc sand ro Allori is entirely In 

linear invention ”, “extraordinary Qry: the flayed man walk 

11 1 iii urn orpliic drawing-paintings wards the left, his arm ra 

and' ” extraordinary draughtsman- die utirealiry of the image 1 

jMincors ” all occur wiebin six lines tuates the fnorbidity of the 

—it is seriously intended (and ject. The precision and si 

fitted out with twenty^six reference tion found m such dcorchd 
notes). If I were *0 treat it fairly, bigs are fascinating in that 

I shnutd criticize it. as an apology represent an extreme lim 

for Modernism (it is as much a figurative art. For a long 

history of Modern Art as of draw- they were regarded as no 

iug >' driven to define drawing as than tools for Use in the s 

“a structure (or a construction) in and they were, collected an 

which lines and other kinds of -. graved for. the conveniem 
murks are arranged in related . draughtsmen. Anatomy is 
groupings according to k plan to scientific study of the bo 

which the groupings are subordin- 'the form of an- 6corch£ (tl 
ate, even though the ^lan.'inay only' moral of. the skin reveal 

emeirge in. the cquree <*S the draw- ' muscles, joints, etc). Morpl 
ing It, concludes with the is dte study of the outer 

achievement -of Sol LeWitt': “The ture of a living creature. 


Interest in anatomy reached it zested, the bulk of it could have 
[sicl highest point at the-Renais- been compiled hy any competent 
sance and in the .baroque period, sub- editor from a copy of Meder, 
Closer collaboration between It is credited tu three authors in 
artists and anatomists resulted in eminent positions. Jean Leymarle, 
compilations of anatomical models (writer oF the introduction) is 


j - L'nttaae contained not juu I'ru.L , w muuuiiuhh uy me lormar anu wi-Ul illustrsttnns at 

ipper and binding from the Liverpool Echo, as sooii as d ’ a . t but prints aid « what has is second-hand, contra- dozen, so that the problem of excellent quality the basic data of 

— . _ the names of its ho could. Employed for neatly five 0 J Piranesi. Maj^f dlcl0f y enigmatic. His life spans authenticity becomes a nigiitmare Bonington’s life and work, which 

authors, and although, as I have sug- yBa ,-s as a pit-boy m a Yorkalme »ngs 
zested, the bulk of it could have colliery, and assisting a linen drop- Hokusai and Hirosn ge. . 

been compiled by any competent er, baker and shoemaker, lie even- Sime is most striking id ^ . . 

a copy of Meder, madly attended the Liverpool H ty to present oimnous ^ ± _ _ _ z • ^ j 

three authors in School of Art. whether fit ^ I ,8-^111 T1T1 P TllP POUTlTIPtlt 

s. Jean Leymarle, Q . a ,„ nv( .A i.nnd<m in the ■ or undefined space. HU w* . V^CIL/ lUl iXi t-* lllv W wll 1 L 


madly attended 
School of Art. 


he even- Sime is most striking m 
Liverpool Hty to present ominous gw 11 j =. 

whether in sooty Clouds, 

- »i. a -ni- undefined space. HUniiitlu}. 


nlnent positions. Jean Leymarle, Sj inoved to London in the ni undefined space. 

vriter of the introduction) is , 1880s. Sinioai Hcnenge and frequently similar to S j. 

irector of the Acad6nile de France, rfL,. v p nt . d te ,n ,.c drtsaonomtingly by Redon in his _® r, ,‘ A 


land and Italy. 


SKK .«■ ■ l«ns time WM, 

they were regarded as no mote ^ , j g Hsta of. reputable. Shades* abivertng in dieja- rfiort rows . BcaidslejfS „ j |ms » 1 

than tools for use in the studio, ^olarly publications to fchek’ niglFUgortns on Hhe banka of the temuig of ^ne dorted i 

and they were, collected and en- »™ "W » frozen Styx, where alley recoil from . black, black on white, ^ ^ 

graved For. the convenience of cr _ QU ’ • • __ the furrv gremlin of a boatman, long, sinuous, wnbrojwa . 


’allow • me dieval, the mountainous, the far- accuse rrout uian callow of ciumsi- 

-BUotv flung was ot its strongest, and he ? fl8S > Ruskm was aJways given 

ft 5 colour aiid 109 block- contmuod to cater for it with little . overpraisiiig his hero in gratl- 
illustrations. Batsford. £50. change of style into the twentieth L ut ! e for t * ia f. *‘ rGt Continental tour. 
38 3 . • century. When he died in 1908 at n .° ai * 3t could, have lived 


the age of ninety-five lie had exhl- through so long a period as Callow, 
bited annually with the Society of witnessing so many changes of 
Painters In Water-colours without a tMt . e i Bome ironies of juxta- 


nigltcgowns on uhe banka of the j^rmiig « ff"' "y, «» d Kth« profeasion of watercolour Painters In Water-colours without a ta8t . e i Bome ‘“mies of ]ux t a 

frozen Styx; where alley recoil from . black, black on wmte, ^KpsJDtir. fln araUr break for seventy years. He had Position. When prudish outrage at 

the furry gremlin of a boatman, long, frilH 4'wrib or solSIy f n that mediSin 7s been fortunate enough to spend his the nudity of Burne-Jones's “ Phyllis 

the first of the far from frigluen- elaborate RnttnM an^ British inveLon In .t ne formative years In Paris % the and Demophobn - led to its wlth- 

ing xnmwters who constan tly reap- costuuies, and Kw*. : fetenth century those whn n rnf S apprentice to Thales and Nhwton dr f wal , the . V ? d 

pear In Sime’s wrn^ks. meats of J<n>aiiese P lcIU Jfc detfloped^ ^ Fielding, tho lesser known but more Colour Society’s exhibition of 187( 

Heneago and Ford produce nn in, , JflS f£Jg£A ^ "f. 1 ‘liTPS 


draughtsmen. Anatomy i Sj the K such publishers such authors, om fffie elatorate patterns u enougn w spend ms and D^ophobn “Ted to its ^kh- 

swa : «s. » f rayte .SB» m « a %±t *38^0*355 as ot w 5^ 

Z&&2Z . s wiw sssss' srtefiiSJsS in « o jbsSvjtss „° f raca ey a luriraist b L 


with • hard graphite' 8H . dc ; 9H . as die pages discovers at once that 


closa together as . pqi^jle 1(1/ ItGin real principle; on .which this book anitiM, wJU have jo 
npuVi, approximately) aha . ,,s>t a' is dahigned - ,fa the double-naga shows or popular 
straight.”* On which . Rose' CQm- spread - of elegantly ' balanced .plates under the shadow of- 
ntents, without irony it seems: and a text tailored to fit -the inter* of television, adyertAi 


bases screened ^ 

TO «jg 

i&ig&gL 

lenrou and RWJLjo 

it Moreau’s piled P* 1 ™ 
rtural fames"- 


uukiuiiuw iu a imtug nuu ncntuiA > « • . . >• „ , __ j 

Fielding, the lesser known but more colour Society s exhibition of 1870 
interesting brothers of Coiiley l t was replaced by a Continental 
Fielding. From them he received a scene. hy Callow. In 1?P5 he was 


companion of a arondae Tiihn R - p - Bonington, who had died dip BnrKBgfon Magazine ! by Roger Fry, 

Cozens^ “ ”S y° w bofo « i hls arrival. This coii- shortly to become the champion of 

'Okapi Beckford bv*" if ' tnct witlr a vital tradition was 1 *he . Post-Impressionists. Alas, it 

Elastic folly and » Un ' strengthened by his association with appears that the rtinoty-five-year-old 

tilh becaSlJ E .fiKS T - S. Boys, .with whom he shared a artist, who was very deaf, nusunder- 

taopaHly of.Wc Enn T Studio for a year. From him he stood some of the questions, and 

learnt a method of drawing town* that the resulting piece is inaccurate 
tef b— « in. I ■ known ever- ,-.npt whirl. (a <-nmmnn tr, all BbOIlt h'lS US£ Of DOdv-COlOUl'. EvCIl 


stature and digmty of the hum- creased. By 1910, magazines wore architectural wows ( & ig.qui 
iw, will have joined .the aide- for him “the worst possible foTm Moreau, Sima ouiuw pw, ip 

ws of popular entertainment of publication Those Godfor- around a stawesQue [t ^ m 

f-.. .1 j. r ./. f ii 1- - i «Th« CVmn romeS 'PDI 


that the resulting piece is inaccurate 


the major arte oaken sponge-cakes of the suburban “ The Strip Comes 


(iwiruciions were very quickly veping gaps. 


age desigit 


OliauviT vi'UUP BnRVH 1 1 ni»»*o ui wiv f — ; — * 1 chi 

>n, edwrrisihg and pack- soul 1 ” TliiS is no plea for artistic closer _ inspection - 
- '• democracy, however: Sime’s own rathar incongruously. 

• . ' ' • social preferences wire aristocratic, a 1920s party dress 


social preferences were anstocratic. a drawings , . trasted the heafthv work of Callow 

From 1904, Lord Dunsany was .a her wings) an .^_ John The JHe of a successful Victorian w j t h the inevitably absiathe-soddea 

cont|bual collaborator, patton and stray splwnx. , H .® W»..appo1rttmeht art «t "rely provides much m the Jf he decadem forrian 

friend. The maiorit^ of works bol sis’ Interest in Mgj a miHtery of exciting, incident. The ot the decadent rorei8n 

’ - 1 — ^ — ‘’““llarly appreria,^ ^ lt WOuJd haye doa f t wor St disasters are a bad Jmd in -a e y . . 

hls Prospects of dirty inn ; tho highest achievement An eminent connol 
a , gibbet -S v ■ • if S Si 18 / rt * TH* theagfi being received? by Eoyalpy.i Jan^ .MMtev^ 

hnnlr nh f-ha Wil'llnmo (amilir Unili ' 


a 1920s party Ara i JJ. & Elrinj 
her. wings) and 




Space on paper 

. : V. ^ !? ir-w " ! ! ii i 1 . 11 j ini' 

BV Colin "■% 


friend. ' The majority of works 
reproduced iii this book : are illus- 
trations to Dunsany's magical mys- 


bolists’ inte 
pai-Ucularh 
figures— -wl 


"V'.v 


n its ’-k. 


, , l T0SiP0ttT^R' i f ; ''- r .. 

' , Arclvh ects Visdalijui.^.V . 
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sance ; models spatial 


connoisseur of Old 
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S 1 hate more than 


book on the - Williams family ho* a n English watercolour it is a faded 
confidently she can deal with such English watercolour ”. For such 

inf HarhflW A mofaiwdl emri eka nanaafe i - 


cuddle^ 51 ??; Mtie 


early 4900s,. He! 
trite his frieiid 
1920s but spent . 




te Watet'-coloui s. intractable material, and she repeats inveterate antagonists this, book is 

i 1 ! bv T °9btdhtd was set ter success in the first monograph dearly not the- Ideal' braftar. Biit 
‘Views '6f- t6 0 be devoted. to the life and work for collectors' Biidentl|usiasts it con- 
hia i, .nof ■ by l- drawings- Callow. . His. path of almost. ( B ins everything — except an ade- 
®“V?l6yae, on a Grand monotonous success began wheij, at quate index— essentia] to the further 
of thfe artists’ me age of. twenty-one, he showed, study and appreciation of .William 


5 Ke' continued ^ to l-lliis- •• 'At' ■ Speculative' four wateropjpura at the Paris Salon' CaHoyr. • Jari Reynolds giyas. novel 

fri^dWork inra the & iuS® ShSwr?»?- : of 1834. Thpse led to an invitation-. and Useful advice on how to dls- 
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have nut hctu cmivc.iicuilv .ilccs- 
siblt* since i lie- r:ng , i !i i-cliiinn nf 
Du Ini i v. nil uml Hujdies’s Richard 
Parkvs Bonin glon : lux life viul 
work (192-1) went nut nf prim. 'Dus 
tone is cult l inn j unti when, us tends 

10 Ju-ppcn in people writing on 
Bomngiun, ihe .uuhni' resoris Ln 
spectilntiuii, there is no pretence 
lli at we are de.iling v.-iLh vc-rifinlile 
facts. Mr Peacock devotes his 
foreword to diiciiss : nv» the prob- 
lems raised hy the luck of docu- 
mentary evidence and by Boning- 
ton's father’s industry in reproduc- 
ing llis sun’s work. A ch-.pter on 
Bonington’s role within the Roman- 
tic jiM vein en t follows; ihcn there 
ure two more subsiiimial chapters 

011 Bulling ton’s development ns a 
painter mid on the artist’s last 
years. The book concludes with a 
very brief discussion of the Htho- 
grsiphS. This final chapter seems 
hardly worth having, especially 
since the author is apparently un- 
aware of Jean Adlienutr’s seminal 
essay “ Les lithographies dc pay- 
sage en -Fi'uucc a i’Dpnque l-omanti- 
que ” in Archives dc Vurt Iran cats 
(1935-7). 

A. P. Oppd rcniurkcd of Shirley’s 
book on Buningtun, " Cenniuly it 
cannot be said to be designed to 
meet the convenience of scho- 
lars . , Alas, the same has to be 
said of Mr Peacock’s book. The fHct 
that the author presents no new 
research and only superficially 
touches oil the problems posed at 
the beginning of this review is not 
something one would wish to 
reproach him fur; he makes no 
claims to originality or inquiry of 
this kind. The question of Boning- 
ton’s comparative merits is hardly 
broached, _ but Mr Peacock 
organizes his material coherently 
and his attempt to place Bonington 
within his age, if familiar and con- 
ventional, is not misleading. But 
surely it would have been possible 
to provide consistent footnotes, to 
record the locations and dimen- 


sions uf the wnks iiliiMi.il i-il, .uni 
lo supply n proper liil>;iiigr,«phy ? 
A long t|iiOMli(in from J.imes 
Rubens on p.iges 15 17 his no 
fool note uml no refcience in i lit- 
bibliography, yet William C.illun’s 
account of Paris in the early vein's 
of ihe nineteenth century (pages 
3.1-4) is footnoicd ami appears in 
Hie bibliography. Eleven items in 
the bibliography have neither dam 
nor any indication that ihe works 
are undated. Most Irustratingly, 
there is no record of the dimen- 
sions or location of anv of the 
seventy-six _ works by honi nylon 
illustrated in this hook which range 
from the Wallace Collection “ On 
the Const of Picardy ’’ (3G8 x 51)7 
cm) io tiny thumbnail pencil 
sketches. 

On page 36 Mr Peacock repro- 
duces >a very interesting water-- 
colour which is labelled “.Theodore 
G6ricault, Three Students St ut lying 
a Picture, water-colour. The figure 
on die far right is that of Boning- 
ton ". A quick check through the 
standard secondgry texts oil G6ri- 
cauk failed to reveal i JiLs drawing, 
which suggests that it is not a 
well-known and anthem icuted G&ri- 
cault. No uiscripuinn is visible in 
the reproduction aiul none of tho 
figures (nil of which are seen from 
beh-iud) could possibly be identi- 
fied from their n-ppe: ranee. The 
drawing may be bv Gfricnult and 
may represent Bonington and 
friends but Mr Peacock bus evaded 
Ills fundamental 'responsibilities as 
an author in nut giving us full 
information!. Any reader with or 
without scholarly aspirations has a 
right to basic evidence if he or she 
is to accept the author’s offering. 
There are certain starulwtls to 
which even the most modest and 
general aint-historicul study should 
conform, Mr Peacock has a marvel- 
lous and fascinating subject but 
stylish prose and beautiful plates 
do not compensate for inadequate 
documentation. 


not ? ” and so Ruskin was taken for crudities from mindless draughts- 
the first rime to Germany, -Switzer- men,— T. M. Richardson, Callow, 


Beniley, etc— people who are made 


William Callow, die subject of «P j ofnoriiing but fingers’ ends— 
this book, began nis career in the an .^. those blunt , : Contemporary 
1820s, when this demand for the criticism would be more inclined to 
medieval, the mounta nmu. thn far- 8CCU8e_ Pi out than Callow of clumsi* 


inti.Vh. niiH‘0 vexed queappo ot 
ramose ni architectural sp&i 

•tiitfi'li is a ; useful 'iotrbduc 


r to arand nnmbs Mte. ‘- Woce iwhbi- understa 
As lauw- ”. • Wid\ tbb ahwaTot CiiW^in , iaiger 9 tl 
to ' architects thought’ they should aim , , . 


liif 


ills 


, ";, as . 'u>fettered- creator ■ 5l a n . Walter ..Harp-lght in The . but ' co ^fusing, attempts of his 
l. put into. practice., I Woihm.v i White, this aid not sub- second. wire, Mary Louisa,. to sign 

ittfini r n ■ ject /htm to an jnveatikatian :of and date hitherto unirisciibed water- 

d! to miike : . social inequalities ” .or " humiliat- ■ cojohrs. Her choice bf illustrations 

topography ' m’R * references to matters- of rank , ,j s repjesentative, aiid she casts, a, 
n^c^Mwn’s i ac^uiit Of aiuST; Station . . He was soon giving s |irewd eye on .market vplheS. She 


vi-prks, . Their ridos 4 • ’ as woum . be. 
:'e t6 '. expected (tf om; die, circuihstances in ; 






ond Oi'Idans fatally; in exile there was a. - tipn? arid: lists... bf, -all- hls exhibited 
S ; Wo ( pleasu re', in' ten der. reunion. . / . . ; , \s-prks,. Their dtIos 4 ; as wovifd be 

SSiiRi ted should =. There - is only one reference ■ t'6 .. expected i,ff om*. die circudistances in 

ffW'PKtios :0f'khtee-. Callow in Rudkin’s Complete Woiks ; w]iit;b Callow learned his trade, pro- 

After," and ; thilt is nil, unflattering one In ‘ vide a , -^enprous . gazetteer to the 
to Praiit in. which he coin. ' , beauty spofi or Europe frequented 
'.q£ 'the;'** a^li#Jcialue$des‘ abd t in: the nineteenth cenLury. , : 


n‘s Complete Woiks; which Callow learned his trade, pro- 
unf lettering one in 1 vide p , genprous . gazetteer to the 
r' in which he coin. '' beauty spote of Europe frequented 
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Steel engravings readied the zenith of their popularity irt thanine- 
teenth century, but Jmto sqlcc tended to bq Jgnoted, denigrated and 
to some extent misunderstood - die process hasfBrgdy been thmiohc 
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Goethe on Art 

Edited and translated by John Octgt ' 

‘I have lived amon g painters and learned, like them, to look at objects 
with the eye of an iirtisi’, wrote Goethe. It is remarkable that no 
edition of Gociht’s .writings on art has appeared in English since 
1845 until Lliis present volume. In making hls selection Dr Gage has 
drawn riot only from the formal criticism but on the' informal 
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coiui.uii.ig force of past symbols unborn ! J2noUS°smVfSe ontfstotc! Tli^^sc^ntun gave a 

Rv MM.pI PnrirA S* A? J& Jtt “ " ““ 


co mi minus IWM oi past a yn>v»» 
hHti become commonplace at jnc 

Rv Michael Podro time When Warburg began fo write. ‘ (SStered" in'Thc painting as manner'of wise men. 

y S SS 1 “ , St, 25.2 .,‘MS S«M>~ 

{&jSB-.yurw Btwsartwsfis «««*«* 

ASsimi'aiJlte 1 l,U,< S«lirift«.i uiid Sff reach hio ‘ the detail of Jf’cWortf/ ^rsus^si^rshfoii'! V distolUralcs! 

Wniciigimgon ■ particular woiks. Plorn in ‘Botticelli’s painting _ is The sense' of fvituna both derives 

fclg.,., Baticn-Bndcn : VcrloR In the case of Botticellis Figures g | 10WU t0 correspond to Ovid’s front antiquity and is felt tnipcrsti- 

Vnkiiiin Koei tier GmbH. DM 48. in movement hu referred to con- de$cript j ttn Q f Apollo’s pursuit of tiously as a force. 

87320 401 0 cent with movement ui Aiberus Dap[ine> a passage taken up by The v i sual forms which wore 

— ~ i Hjenry of painting J l1 POlWsno in his description of ; ltvested AV ith superstitious muun- 

, , e . u . “J loltw* 1 '*®. “ Bo? Apollo mul Daphne and. Ill Its turn, ■ aild c [ le overcoming of this 

lit the lust quarter of the fifteenth Medici household for which Bo* * cntert m |,i s poem as the sub- u { d D f irrationality were to 

Sgh£&B&& iB^sswU 

yrffir'ie k ms* s*. 'sssfr&sd."™ 

mnLC.rforSaii<)n, their worry ? L ..is r e of nievcmont that Botticelli graphic or stylistic questions. Wcdo mouth wus reigned over by one 
over H e well-being of their children extruded his motif from classical not so much confront the work but divinity placed at the top. in t iu. 

nnH ililf continuity of their families relief. rather are a lowed to enter and leave middle Wltor* }'«"*£ ' hc 


I,,,:, iinnirirrl whether it U possible to coimol ucctinns. Deeply involyH 
•Is undergone iiiet.miorpliosis. depicted one>a |^ tu l T | 1( J l¥ | sc man gave a Warburg's material and U? - " ■ 

£ SE 5 ?-«= By David Esterley 

.5 £S S"dB£ri Y-s * S" by As Warburs 1^---- ^ 


The floriferous chisel 


In the case of Botticelli’s figures g | 10W|l t0 correspond to Ovid’s front antiquity and is fait aiipersli- 
in movement ho referred to con- j e>cr jp t | #n D f Apollo’s pursuit of tiously as a force, 
corn with "“Tf™®" 1 . .‘".kJ „SSrv 1 > a f* hnc ‘ a passage taken up by Xhe visiial forms which were 
theory of panning “ 1,d l0 ^e pDetry j. . in ] 1IS description of invested with superstitious mean- 

u..a Schnid fw b «hich & *«-"•. -'Pei- “?• “ £■» m «- *? .-wa5S**« 


IRtDliRlt’K OUGHTON : . 

Grinling Gibbons and The English 
tfoadcarving Tradition 
; 224pp. 121 black-end- while illusira- 


I'upcr, r l7 rn Iiiniiouwii Da UIU 1 UUKU IV 

more than Forty years iarer. kT^doni Stobart. £17. Oughton, whose hook 

nntstcrplcce ut the centra rf t’ ® ”442 Oil j> neither notes nor bibtiogr? 


Imok; in u sense it is a tevi»/^^ 


" readers who care to place the two 
texts alongside one another will 
notice n series of wliut Coleridge 
— referred to as genial coincidences. 
= Remarkably, Green’s work is ac- 
. .. knowiedged only by a single, Jis- 
^ paragliig refei’ciite. - 

There is something disarming 
a . about a man who eschews docu- 
mentation as thoroughly ns Mr 
Oughton, whose hook con mins 
_ neither notes nor bibliography. In 
■* place of these we are given a pages- 
n lung and singularly dispensable 


business and family tics. Their 
world was economically unrf politi- 
cally precarious. Their religious 
concern for salvation, their worry 
over the well-being of their children 
and the continuity of their families 
were iucxiricubly bound up with 
their public life. In the twenty 


were iucxiricubly bound up with Tlli ' between verbal and it as part of the conduct of a wider Zodiac and symbols for each ten- 

their public life. In the twenty vij . u !,, criticism gave to ills pic- mental, life. activities “for the* montEt^ at “the 

years from IBM AhyWnrbiirg wrote t0| . iu } mU ilysis (us a mothod) Jdiue- Subsequent interpretations of ^tlvnies for the months at he 
n scries of pnpors,, primarily on the thin _ of the exactness which was tho “ Primtvera ” have attempted ; 'IK 

pn in lings commissioned from Glm- pJJtj,. i,i tlie discussion of a liter- t o find a text .to serve as a pro- JJ L np ^* uS-SS* if Smith nS 

la ml ii io and Uottlcoll , mid m the JJJ ^ und | lt!Pc , ns the terms • gramme . what Warburg lias done o the !"»»«»..*»« *™ thi , n « 

iniricuie relation of those puntiiiga of - lhe ni ,„| 0 gy both ennio from the j s t0 place the figures in an Ovid lan d Heiie^tKic astroloav 

lo the lite of that nicichunt coin- ial context, each could be world which was revived within the P l «*®J Cl e : .-mSJv SnuntmS 

mu ni ly. soon as entorctaq the intorpretation ., oetry 0 f fifteemh-century Florence. boon wfaly Muntorod 1 by 


burg was the name of a man or',™ ‘ j .H.dinua exacmesse” the “? KI,0W,ert 6ment. a comparison of 
institution. Bing gives an in all - h,s c / omn,en “ »bout linenfoid carv- 

of Warburg wn.ich Xtionce! £ f SL " A 

between tire rich and urgent pz* rortimmeitdation to t'he Kino s s A °*ctio/iary of 

ccdurc of his w.ldng.nd.hS&.^Sr^r^ru l,v . , !’ d,cate . ,be •«■*« 


the early Church, returned after 


understanding Hie way m n) 
visual forms took on meaning^ 
impoi'tencc in tiie life of thutib 
used them. And she describe b 


• tL, Sons, had achieved his fame ns the ' changing- position under successive 
ra , , inventor of a spectacular and tech- systems of patronage. His mogpie 


ivcntor of a spectacular aiid tech- 
Ically daring style of decorative 
iltoge carving. 


Gi'MinmHte Schnften 


ru- picture 


modelled on classical prototypes, prescription for a Jupiter amulet 
Warburg made his famous dls- wa , derived from a description of 


, . - .. * ... . ...» t r- vvMiuuijt niauu was derived irom a aescripnon oi 

printed by KraiiM (19CB),. ■ “JJ. ™ Also clioractei'istic of Waibiug is covery ihat the same man who had t | ie ancient statue of Zeus at 
does not make rue present volume t [, nl | lt . saw painting in torms not ardently associaied himself with Olympia. So ancient gods came 
iu imy way atiperlluous. The ■ecoiid of un ov?va , « y e but in terms pag01l y cia S 8ical world had been . back in descriptions of how to 
P' 1 " co " ?, , :‘ 8 n n f w n 0 rh„,- fi n P Hd ?hi of rhe . ll,l,i r ldlia L.r t1a very concerned that his burial devL magical images, and hmv to 

ffW 1 e i ue r., mtQ “* iSnii# i!f Chapel should show hit patron influence fortune j and for War- 

thud un oxueracly usefu! bibliu aigmficnuce and the mode of ^ Francis— so concerned that he burg two correlative movements 

WmX of V?arbu?H’ S vviit: visual art.cidatlon nro had moved the. site of the are involved in the Uenaissance- 

on him nnd o B n topics }^’ ,e,e bto^tv n,, 4 vitnial mean cbnpol [,om the Dominican church first, overcoming the bondage of 
wnrlnd. 1 2° .ft* SuiiiH Maria Novella, where a superstition, oof secondly recover- 


third un extremely useful bibliu- 
gruphv compiled by the editor. 
Diuicf Wuttke, of Warburg's writ- 
ings, writings on hint and on topics 
on which lie worked. 

In his early study of Botticelli's 
“•Birth of Venus” and the 
•' Prlmavoru " which formed his 
UnL-Hiral dissertation, Warburg 
focused first on the occurrence 
of figures iu movement derived 
from antique models with their 
flowing huir and drapery. He 
s.nv i heir sensuous freedom as 
<|tf\-ii*tiuy from more statically de- 
fined realism in other quattrocento 
jiainting. But to assume that Bolti- 
reMi simply empathized with class!- 


significance slid the mode of 
visual articulation are not separate. 


essays, by Edgar Wind utkg brd cottage was not a native-born “Ig?? ,l Ving l i BeneraI ; 
Eulhmer. among oriiers, and EflgHsh . ca of decor8tloiK Among other things the account of 

mg reminiscence by Kiri CKgteibbaaj had crossed the Channel post-Gibbons .carving IS very per- 
Hcise; E. H. Gombrich the Low Countries only a few fanctory learing off altogether soon 
Warburg, an Intelleotml Biortf jar, before, and the carving he af ^ er J 800 - h,s interest 

was published iu 1970, b.np.f«a engaged upon was a liiuewood o^ented towar* the economics of 
seated in this vohime^lMiw3«.rellcf reproducing a Tintoretto tra i? e ‘ . , c author does not 
of Warburg’s Gesnr»iine/« Sc«^fCruci^xlon ,, . There are important discriminate acutely between 


systems of patronage. His mogpie 
npproach should be admirably suited 
to his new project, the compiling 
of an exhaustive inventory of wood- 
carving in the United Kingdom. 
There -are far too many serious 
omissions in the - present volume, 
however, for it to fulfil Its claim to 
be “a comprehensive study of 
English woodcarving in general ”. 
Among other things the account of 
post-Gibbons carving is very per- 
functory, leaving off altogether soon 
after 1800. with his interest 
oriented towards the economics of 


Wliere ittornrv and . ”■““1 . chnpol from the Dominican church first, overcoming the bandage of 

“V* c0,, ? c ai,i«? nE SalllR Mana Novella, whore a superstition, mid secondly recover- 

where, ni a given case, an ol Fra |ic i s ^ig was unacceptable, to i„ e the classical form of the 

V iirr« A l? r ?r mlcimdSismndaiaiiifl- Santa Trinita which would allow it- Olymirinns, something which was 
cm!cc oV wl, e rrtherh., Wn W«rb„rg . wnslon b.t««n no? &nT ■elil«-d by Raplmej, 
transmitted bv a verbal text and the Christian and the classlcnl ihese he -linked in a wnv which 
embodied iu forms derived from symbolism of the chupcl itself; is highly problematic as well ns 
oihcr source.— as we' may have clas- bciwecn the biblical David and his seductive to subsequent historians 
sicul heroes “dressed in” and also sling over- the entrance and the because of the neatness of the 
»n'* ah elaborate naean centaurs ‘with" their -akinfts correspouclence. . 


this volume 
ost valuable 
g, those by 


• But to get back to his treatment phagus, based on an antique death Fritz Saxl and Gertrude Bing. They 
of the Botticelli mythologies. By of Moleagor, nnd the death of- at were both close associates of Wnr- 


iffr riTKS "TU *™*U. !• «l- <1* >»»v=. to* . B«d, tfeUr .dovotionu. him- 

facile. First of all the classical forms from Ovid, Warburg identifies and He traced the duality in extra- which ^ not involve . l0S1 . within It, elements which 

had always been available, and an . reflects upon the figures In die oedinavy depth wheu he confronted ™ e “\?2 j n ® a . fl-ict wfah ettdi other. 

the question arose, what in the cul- “ Prlmavera ” : Mercury leading tile two mottos which Sassetti used: one provided two patpeis which. stand in resolve the conflicts Of.* _sw 

' 1 m . I. _ .• 1. 1 . j.. • ue* i/ AN ..e flip — — .• l.u a iiPi'iilinrlv Hifni'iiRt. iiff i'Plfltnnn hnlh . PAcnnH 


cun only give -a hint of ^Hfeuoui Scholarship of' wood-carv- College Chapel, for example « 
plexlty of Warburg's tbW’JJM bistory their implications re- 'ho roughly Italianate work, will be 
was uncovered by Gombrich unexpldred. ’ surprised to hear that it stands “ at 

unpublished papers and Thl, i s one of a number of onnor- th !, he , Brt °- f **? E,l * Us !‘ tradition " 

U.e biography. . n n., fld by P edlri?k Kh und - in , tll S carv t ' n ? of - 1 ®. 

Warhurg Is very ditawt J r 4 D His atMum’ oi Gibbons JSfch F.enod there U ” cerminfa , .. . n6 

historians of tlie saraa P^Sifc b °ok. is likely desis influc,lco • • ■ • , 

and Whiff lin. Where l W A B ?n^ , "x a l ,? eebr, tt of dilA vu in As a rulo Oughton strays from 
conception of style ^ ramllinr with David Green’s tihe patlts of Groen and other com- 

absorb and uniEy mere on the subject ■ roentators only to wander into 

burg remaiued a mocif ^ 8 Cibbpnt: His Work as regions of speculation and error, 

whom style was not the StatUarp^ 1DG4). Indeed, Hie £100 per annum pension which 

a work as a wiiole but “ 


Gihhans received in 1682 was not 
a 11 wretched ’’ device liy which the 
Crown could acquire Gibbons’s ser- 
vices on the cheap. Quite the oppo- 
site : it was just what it says, a 
luc naive contract for “ repo i wing 
cleansing & preserving the carved 
worke in Windsor Custle”, and it 
certainly did not prevent Gibbons 
f rum receiving handsome additional 
sums fur new carving. It is proper 
to remind us that Gibbous was a 
major employer of carvers and that 
bis are almost always workshop 
pieces, to a greater or lesser degree. 
Why, then, arc we offered a vig- 
neitc of Gibbons himself “quickly 
and expertly " turning his own 
.masterly hand to some minor door- 
way brackets at Windsor for a 
pound each ? 

Indeed, most pages of this book 
wilt provide' the attentive reader 
with at least some source of irrita- 
tion. That Gibbons closes his let- 
ters “ Youer aarvt” or even " Youcr 
ombell obcgciu Survont ” does not 
indicate servility, as Oughton 
believes, or even modesty. Nor does 
Gibbons’s phonetic spelling in his 
letters provide evidence that lie 
“ spoke the English language so 
badly as to he pretty well unintelli- 
gible”. Oughton goes on to fly 
into the realms of purest fancy 
when he writes that Gibbons not 
only spoke but (< understood English 
so imperfectly that his trade com- 
petitors gave up In disgust and left 
him to pursue his own path”: This, 
of a man borii to English parents, 
and whom Evelyn (apparently fail- 
ing to notice his unintelligible 
speech) describes as “very Civil, 
sober & discreete In his discourse 

Oughton offers no substantial 
amendments to Green's chronology 
nf Gibbons's work, his attributions 
of undocumented carvings, or bis 
derivation of Gibbons's style from 
the Quellins' decorative work in 
Amsterdam and from European 
flower pal n ting. A careful rc-exom- 
i nation of the evidence would 
have modified some of Green’s 
judgments, especially those relat- 
ing to the origins of Gibbons's style. 
Iu particular Green failed to draw 
sufficient attention to what must 


swags and drops of these lililc- 
kiinwn carvers, among whom Corne- 
lius Austin and Edward Pearce are 
only the most nuistaiuliiig, could 
have provided Gibbons with much 
of his decorative vocabulary. 

His vocabulary, but not his 
method of treating it ; fur the -snurco 
of Gibbons's technique probably lies 
beyond the Quellins or the English, 
in an older and more pedigreed 
Continental tradition. Hud Evelyn 
looked through any other window 
in the kingdom that day in 1G7L he 
would have been most unlikely to 
discover a narrative relief carving 
in progress, ur indeed a carver with 
the skills or the tools required to 
execute this kind of finely detailed 
figurative, sculpture. -Nor would 
Evelyn have been likely to find 
llmewood being put to use for carv- 
ing of any sort. Yet Gibbons was 
accustomed to these excn-icisms and 
persisted in them, as tve know from 
the evidence of a number of narra- 
tive panels, portrait-reliefs and 
medallions, even u possible boxwood 
miniature ; a number of these sur- 
vive, including the Deptford 
" Crucifixion (Ougliton's idea that 
in the England of the 1670s Gibbons 
produced such carvings because he , 
was “ in the position of having to 
follow a market” must be just 
about the reverse of the truth. As 
it happens, we know that many of 
Gibbons's “ pic lure Models ” stayed 
with him until his death.) 

Future historians of woodcarving 
will have to' consider the possibility 
that it was exactly, an inappropriate 
European training In iiou-decorntive 
carving which enubled Gibbons to 
bring English decoration into full 
flower. An apprenticeship in Conti- 
nental wood sculpture could account 
for Gibbons's superior range of 
tools, lib inclination towards a 
naturalistic treatment of his subject, 
Ills concern with accuracy of model- 
ling and his meticulous attention to 
surface detail ; these are sculptural 
virtues not prominent ill the English 
carving of 1670. Above all', it would 
explain Gibbons’s early preference 
for limewood, that European sculp- 
ture medium sanctified long before 
by Tilninn Riemen schncider and 


other Late Gothic carvers. Wilh its 
amenability to his crisp mid fluent, 
null rally undercut mujincr, lime- 
wood is a conditio sine qua nun of 
Gibbons’s decorative style. 

Gibbons’s ingenious conferilons 
of flower and fruit still can seem 
miraculous to the throngs who 
see them every year, in a score nf 
historic buildings. Among rhose 
who have so far written about t lie 
carving, however, n secure tech- 
nical grasp of its construction has 
never been very evident. Like 
Green before him, for example, 
Oughton believes that Gibbons 
achieves the breurh taking depth in 
his folittge work by 11 laminating” 
together several plunks of wood be- 
fore beginning to carve. Assuredly 
this ■ is not the case. The boards 
were carved separately before being' 
superimposed upon one another : 
close inspection will reveal the way 
in which tli^ syntax of the carving - 
coincides with separate pieces nf 
wood. In mly case the author’s 
experience as a woodcarver ought 
to have made clear to him the prac- 
tical advantages In such n proce- 
dure. . 

Oughton ends his honk with a 
survey of the craft of wnndcnrvinc 
nx Britain today. At Ihis prospect 
Bloom, *s unavoidable : die profos- 
sion is rotten with frippery and 
fakery, and no small blame for this 
attaches to those modern “ muster 
carvers to whom Oughton j s sl j|] 
willing to defer. Archaism and 
mediocrity hold sway, and so long 
as this is the cose the woodcurving 
trnde will continue its cumntosc 
drift towards extinction . 

Medieval Sculpture ■ from Norwich 
Cathedral (49pp. Sninsbury Centre 
for Visual Arts, University of East 
Anglia Norwich. £30 compiled bv 
Alan Borg Jill Franklin, Veronica 
Sekules, Tony Slim and David 
Thomson, is the record of an 
exhibition at the Sninsbury Centre 
until May 4. The catalogue lists 
57 individual pieces of sculpture 
from the cathedra) and describes 
the work done on the Cathedral 
from Hie thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries. 


have been another important influ- 
ence, the native English school of 
foliage carving in oak which 


raiiage carving in oak which 
flourished Jn the years just before 
Gibbons arrived on the scene. The 


ture. nf the time enabled the artist 
tn ' re-use them In this way, what 


Graces on our' left, Venus 
Madonna-Hke figure in the c 


significance, did they have for. him and then, reading from die viewer s 
an cl i Ids contemporaries? Belief iu extreme right, Zephyr pursuing the 
cm put hie response end belief in the ■ nymph Chloris, and Cliions^ having 
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of Aristotle’s Ethics), the other sug- chitA “ jvas published iu 1922, inR , y ^ h ^ re llie y suw r ^ 

gearing a circumspect, understanding during Warburg s lifetime but after j Brt .„ B sometluoS Jonathan Slinlnf inn 
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goddess Fortiwq, at once a term writing. Bing said of this ami of a, conflicts ns htiernw TO of Oxford 

signifying wealth and storm winds, subsequent paper that its intention transcondcd only at rare ^ ^fcw tloguo of Medieval Si 

and a symbol peculiarly pregnant was to organize Wdrburg’s work for , - ~TPT "* 511 

for a merchant with major overseas the purposos of current scholarship- - i,- t jgii Wfep,’ yjju ,■ 

investments. Sasscttl's sense of the Saxl emphasizes the ways in which The British Library J » plates. O: 
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text of -a will he made before a antique motifs through the Middle on Bennct Woodcraft D. 7K97n 

joUrney to Lyons, just ad it was foj : Ages, and lu which he analyzed Con- Industrial historian, .-. 


front lhe preoccuiiauuii*. , 
tios of- ordinary 
life’s anxJotics, ■upanjnjj 
conflicts ns hiteriiri n 
transcoudcd only at rare _ 


another merchant, Giovanni flict9 of style ; between stiff bour- tor and foundor °i ' HLfijll 
Rucellai, whose device was a ship geois realism nnd classical fiexl- Patent Office.' Tnc inw a jji 
with billowing sails and with the Hllty,' or norrhevn naturalism : and Woodcroft by John "“Jv* 
figure of fortune as mast. The ten- Italian classicism. Saxl’s paper is including 10 black-anp-''. a , {( 
Sion surrounding -the notion- pf for- immensely elegant and concise,' but • is available at £l-95, 
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The rise of upholstery 
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The British Library l^s^Lg 
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BfiSWl'. of Oxford . 

•gttloguo Of Medieval Stoined 

teni^Pr-? r pla,cs - Oxford 
P*m? £7o ** ior to* British 
*9 725970 T ■ 


clerical donor and a few parttclcs 
of foliage border, there is no other 
medieval glass remaining in the 
parish church at Horloy. 

Potor Newton’s fine volume on the 
stained glass of Oxford^lthe (Oxford 
itself wit) be the subject of a sepa- 
rate volume) is tho first English 
volume of the Corpus vitrearum 
Medli Aevi, an ambitious attempt 
to catalogue and illustrate alii .the 


id Sift Horley, „e 

is indudiuR 


lemr £7o . -|or Briush surviving stained glass of medieval 

725970 Europe. About 120 volumes are 

■ planned, of. which England will 

■ • . ^1'! r~ - — ;rr; account for thirty, and France for 
* parish .r » . another thirty. 

SffiWrr k a fragment of 8 ft The opponent equality of England 
*QUKBntUry 'atiiined wii£- " nd is at first sigSw: surpiis- 

‘ # &8lft of-Henrv Rumworth England does not have -a 

*!£* y®art -'the baLTsh^DridSL 1 - Chartres- or. a Bo urges. Apart from • 
',Y ,n w it .shows the ^onor’ Canterbury, York and FaLrford, 
f’. : We behold an onufaSt »*•» are no great collections of 
tiilu* J? 1 ""**! head encircled ctalned glaas, no complete icono- 
JWdt bta^d locks an amola ■ F«PWc . schemes, ortly countless 
Jns**. in B mantle trfm- F e B t5 ? e b t8 ' repeatedly • dismantled 

irj »-aS? purw ■; 

‘ V ** IvaUt. This was not «n«hMrta»<»c restorers. TWiey are 

!®W w., Pa ti?£"' : v PrahabJy the fragmentary because of the greater 
ihionert i^fanly' glimpse his* Persistence of English iconoclasts 

iiJStJPrt? ®? e ! 5 J h . e L. y snrv !I!’ 
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ntlon In. England, 
land 1 
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!Wr 1 liil> Ojrfrt^v. * ' * nmnner in. wfa^h.. English glgss . has 

Ift ! dbutem- . -'surviveii mnlnM tiliiA rnifnlnDnwvt^o f nsk 


ait.: advisee •«>» “J®-- ' 
houses, .the Iptarlar- 
embryo. 
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window* of ’Hfey throb and -Pu/hiiighainslure as Wei ) wad con- 
SiL^L Aa hf'fol£' n hu6bHiid -cmyed ln, 1956' hs the pilot’ volume 
Vdthi their atvhfr of. the ' English end of the Corpus. 




4^ ^f>3he ':thO sniailast parish chuibhes. 

A.-i iitfck' j h aSn 1 : ■ ;Th^ ' : Jiigh v ratio of . dross to : i 
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not • the world of Now College 
chajiol, vriiere a stadner like Thomas 
Glazier could accumulate a modest 
fortune and resounding fame with 
the favour of a munificent patron. 
Apart from two beautiful panels of 
the life of St Thomas Becket from 
Woodstock Chapel fnow in the 
Sclden End of the Bodleian 
Library) there is nothing of the 
highest order. 

Yet they are icortogiaphically 
important even where they are 
artistically mediocre. One of the 
strengths of Newton’s volume is its 
study of the iconography of the . 
glass, an aspect which French, Ger- 
man end Italian scholars, obsessed 
by matters of technique and restora- 
tion, have, tended to iguore iu their 
own national contributions to the 
Corpus : Stained-glass windows are 
valuable evidence of the religious 
conceptions of late medieval men , 
And Hie James pf. the donors who 
fpaid £he W-ll, . In- ;stii dying : those 
' aspects of his sdbject ' Newton sets 
,a standard higher than any of the 
twenty volumes so far \ published 
| internationally. To -have lout such 
fascination to scattered bar tides of 
glass- whiqh> are .-so -Httlo-knowiv, i«- 
not the least achievement of this 
really excellent work. . ■ . 

Tbgrifr are only, two things to cbniv 
plain 1 about,: and '.both nra'die fault 1 
.of the publidiers rather than the 1 
author. The first is that, they have 

- not taken up the suggestion of Sh? 

. Mortimer WheeJer, , made hirenty 

yeflrs ago when 1 (ho project was In 
its infancy. V -Under modeni cost-' 

. dltions", ne vnoto than/' 4 no photo- 
’ grabic survey unless in toloiir tvill ■ 
conform, witn the sort of standards, 
we Should • set' ourselves ”, ‘ Only 
-thirteen of -,the fifty nlateg- are' to j 
, colour, . The second , is tho price.- 1 
which; ^ notwithstanding: the Want of 
colour;: IS .--double: that ■ of' ftny of the 
Conlliibutal ivolumes, of the Corpus. 
f Wh en .the project Was first proposed 
1 -to the British Academy In 1955 Sir 
. Roger Mynbirs remarked : .* Glorious 

- idea:. But ‘ what- do we use for 

. 'money J $ ' >■ Even' in^jhi Liqnal ■ book-; ' 
buyers WiH now know how be felt. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


The rights of Cantuar T o save the young 

- *1..* nl.l rnrhiili 


May the force be with us 


By Frank Barlow 

The Letters of Lanfranc Archbishop 
of Canterbury 

Hditcd anti translated by Helen 
Clover and Margaret Gibson 
20-1 pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Tress. £16.50. 

0 19 822235 1 

In 1978 Margaret Gibson produced 


i-ectly. These reservations apart, 

there can be nothing but praise for -p T n nrhim WhalCY 

die netv ediii.m. The Latin text is By JOaCIlim WlldKy w e , t 

clean, the trnuslatloii reads well, - -r 1 ,, , ..... - n ,.., nig power of liable alone. ThuC 55-- 

and — although no rendering can in - *- More exciting and * ,s Pl ‘f I i isl, combined with dark fear* ahS JOHN ALDERSON.: 

The nature of things be perfect- fiKRAI.1) STRAUSS fessor , Straus* discussmi! of ^ iiuwie tendency to eK i,, lc | n g Freedom 

rarely arouses active dissent. The , ut|ici .« s House of Learning , Luthers attempt to leform and « early sixteenth-century pedwLi P ,°! C . n[ia]H 
footnotes and especially the intro- j n doc tr ination of the Young in the tend rhe lower to suppress many of their mS 2 

duct Ions to the individual letters \?™™XeLm*uon system 'thSlSi f^Hniu -taui children to offi' 1 


By A, W. B. Simpson 


ug power 


and Evans. £7.50. 


ure most helpful. 390pp. Johns Hopkins University 

The letter-collection is n memorial jv"; 1 * rj 4 
to Lanfranc as Archbishop of Canter- 80 -g inc'[ q 

bury. His careers hs u schoolmaster 

and as h cl mistral monk and monas- " 

tic dignitary tire not represented. T j ie i-|j s i 0 rv of most western conn- 

In one letter (49) to some Irish ErJes ; M Vecent decades demon- 


German Rerormaun,, S his in sclmtds, all 

390pp. Johns Hopkins University tverD lo be. thoroughly rec.gaii wed. was bfllll harsh and monStoS 


force. John Alderson is Chief 
Constable of Devon and Cornwall, 
and the views he expresses are 
directed more generally to matters 
of theory, distanced somewhat from 
tlie immediate mid practical prob- 
lems of running the force. Perhaps 
further from London, down ift" 
wliut n u b Hope I think once 
called “ Edwnrtl-ihe- Confessor-coun- 
try ”, there is nothing obviously in 
need of rooting our, ami more time 


he, -ISJSSt Sort ttudy of the life bishops he declines to elucidate ^ t es the extreme difficulty, faced 
and jichievements of Lanfranc of problems of classical scholarshm, b any government in creating an 
u,.r • and now she supplies. a new for it does not befit a ideal educational system. The 


experiments of the postwar era 
xeeiu luive I ailed ; and yet the 
prohleiu rcniiiiiix. Tile experience 


. Outliers successors that men b lhe publication 

Such plans were based nil surpris- nm changed. The Reformation fej: «-erv revealing n 


Whatever the ren^un, however. 


Adam should he more superstition seemed to « jt£ r-, -jmessine tlie recently retired more t tunic- 

• growing infant, i„ the l.rrltorle. du. <«r Eh 'co^Sonert forth- JS... 


&vi ,, -i. , SfwL ““ bvrK'SSk-’&K: ss-«sr-2a.s.s 

m 1 ! n m me ut nr v is rather clumsily twelfth century Jcttus, when pub- t0 the conclusion that it is not am i>iB UOU s approach to tlie educa- ptfnr»Mi!L h written a book which is directly such a society, at the worst they 

L,*TTC IM,eon 3 S til P-W » accurately at all. SfS"£ mm* SSSL 


means as straightforward This was, of course, 
e been led to believe, ter of perspective : 
humane treatment was, visitors saw and we 


V5 ! «rP°T Co 5 uni . s51oners forth ’ functioning of police in the “Tree! 

• theLh™ r £ ht a , nd d0gm w ™?i S ° a a T ge permissive* and participator? 5 
.* JzfS ■« topics— crooked policemen, bent so , ietv in which .i* 


a broader social process involving j t j s true| limited to certain social 
not merely universities and schools, g roups . But it was precisely from 
has led to a reassessment of our g iese g ,- 0 ups that the reformers 
educational traditions. Many have emerged. Tlie result was an often 


treatment was, visitors saw and were shocked h[ wJrs civil liberties rhe ’mess fi,« i m w,,, ®h they now find 

certain social what their Catholic predewa SJSSG^oSer raw relation/ Zd ^nr w“' /" d in , wh,cl \ ”, is 

precisely from h»d taken for granted. tjfn i ta ffire“ th f? S? n , ot * ] \ a * s feel at 

the reformers . . J . , *.« £n lhe Iutuie * home. At the best thev can do 

whs an often T l 1 '^ n° hi' ' Now. a year later, John Alderson niuch to ensure tlie continuance of 
xl.. . ITIOSt important books to havt KfJ il-- u/nMan □ KnnL- lc /llrni*ftir Sllch ll snnflfv. nf tha luAi'ct tlinii 


The predicinblc shrill cries of pro- 
test from organizations within the 
police service itself have not, to 
date, contributed anything useful to 
the discussion, nnd it is idle to 
suppose that, for example, the reve- 
lation of tlie scale of misconduct in 
the Metropolitan CID, together with 
the apparent impossibility in the 
vast majority of cases of even 
initialing criminal proceedings, 
should not give rise ro widespread 
concern out-side the police service 
as, in fact, it also does within. 

This hook accepts (and perhaps 
exaggerates) the contention that 
** Policing of Western Democracies 
is in a crisis”, and sees one aspect 
of this crisis tn be the caiuiiiiial 
questioning of police methods ami 
operations. I take it that proper 
considerations of diplomacy in a 
countryman may have made John 
Alderson reticent in expressing him- 
self too firmly on specific incidents 
which have caused distrust and con- 
cern in the cities, and in dwelling 
in too much deiui] on the special 
problems of the Metropolis; in any 
event, his thinking is strategic, not 
tactical. His general thesis is that 
the. police service iiv general acquir- 
ed its. habits, its style, and its prac- 
tices in a more rigidly stratified and 
authoritarian sneiety which no 
longer exists. But now an authori- 
tarian and tradiiiunal style of 


policing is not only ineffective, bur 
can actually contribute tn lIic 
generation of conflict, rather than to 
the maintenance of a peaceful und 
tolerant society. 

The snlulion does nnt, he argues, 
lie in the pursuit of absurd goals, 
such as the stamping uut of crime 
through the expenditure of more 
and more money oil the service. 
This merely reinforces conservatism, 
and can even aggravate the problem 
hy encouraging a leclinnlogicnllv 
sophisticated style of “ fire-brigade " 
policing, in which officers, to put 
it simply, . keep away from the 
people by sitting in curs chatting to 
each other and occasionally inter- 
rupting the conversation nf compu- 
ters. What is needed instead is a 
redefinition of the aims of police 
activity, and the evolution of a new 
style which would reduce the isola- 
tion of the service both from the 
community generally, and from the 
various other agencies concerned, 
though in different ways, with the 

R ursuir of similar or related aims. 

Ir Alderson indeed offers a draft 
of a new statement of police object- 
ives. the first since 1829, in the form 
of ten declarations, in which lIic 
investigation, detection and prosecu- 
tion of criminal offences feature 
only as number seven in the list ; - 
and he illustrates his thesis at a 
practical level by reference to 


Impressive series. Accordingly these letters are an history. It traces the history of one Murces „f a pedagogic 

Because of the companion study, imiHHtunt historical source for of the most important and corapre* 

the introduction Is brief and con- William l's reign, and illustrate a henslve attempts at educational re- 
fined to essentials. L an franc’s life, w | ( | c variuty of topics. In the fore- form ever mounted within a single 

the problems he encountered as f,. ont i s the working out of the generation and shows how, after rpl r~W 1 

urchbishop (1070-89), and the Eng- ecclesiastical settlement of 1070, uncertain and vague beginnings, I H P / 1II1J 

lish background are summarized, directed with growing confidence by the Lutheran reformers, became A 11V *-< 

and there Is a first-rate section on t h c agent choson by the king and obsessed with the idea that man’s 

t lie letter-collection, its structure and p a p C for the task. A handful oE salvation lay ultimately m the y. 1 ”. 1 .,. 1 j : 1 ; 

history, with a seemingly oxhaua- Tetters also illustrate' the arch- schools. This obsession was itself v , , T . i. 

live account of the manuscripts. A bishop's important role In tlie born of an admission of failure : JJy Kennetll 111 2 Liam 

f ..L A r! rt . ' _ t .l . 1 - I ...1 .I. n r n an«l UaJ nn* “ ° 


His book also differs from Sir year for publication for a historical 


The Warmoesstraat beat 


useful concordance with ilhe Acta 
J. on fraud, an early schedule of the 


archbishop's legal actions. Is among admired, was in Normandy. 


government of the kingdom when preaching the new Gospel had not 
the Conqueror, whom he so greatly changed the world. 


the short tabular appendixes. Since impressed men s 
this is a collection of letters assem- wisdom and prut 


this is a collection of letters asseni- wiidom and prucFence, ond many r n VV G ‘rTnB “flbnu’rxincl "the ^entT i ue UCSI 
bled probably at Canto-bnry during 0 f his letters are in response to H waTaf hand EvenLutlier n - ■ 

tbs vacancy after Lanfranc’s death requests for advice. But he could [ho ueht tliat the ad u 1 1 Een erari on JSu C,V1 
and never disturbed until d’Achery not always’ In conscience provide was orobabfv lost for aaod ^uf 1884, 
rearranged U, the new editor has the service demanded, for he needed i?tiP/i a ct y r e?or t no Amount of 273pp. Lc 

gone back to the original scheme ta know all the circumstances and JJi? , S emild 3 th ■ « 5M 64( 

and printed the text as It stands in a i so never entirely lost the humility gSli hoSis of . the re?Srae« M they 

the two basic, manuscripts. As to he had learnt as a monk at Bee. 2J atoittriJe task milScriS 
contents, this is sensible. Over the in 1070 he wrote to bis successor SS?Kitmal wstem Suable of 
usefulness of fol owing the piTim- as. abbot of Caen, .« act according to n? D d.fe^B a ne w ofdeT of meh 

tive order there Is, however, room the advice you get from Abbot P rodHC,n B a new ° rdei o£ men - 

for doubt. It Is awkward tliat the Horlwln [of Bee] and Dom Anselm The reform of the universities or 
last letter (61) ie two years earlier [then prior of Bee], for I am a sin- the foundation of higher academies 
than the first, even the second pre- ful man who lias no understanding was not revolutionary. Such insti- 
cedes the opener, and the. docu- of God’s , counsel, whereas botli oE tutions had tredirianally supplied 


with his 


changed the world. — — - i... ■ ■ ■■■ 

Even so, some were sceptical and JEFF GUY : 
felt that education was hardly worth The Destruction of the Zulu King- 


only part ot ms lormer -civilb, same ot ir, out oy 

L'hus bringing the two system . V {J J 1 '® not n “ means all, coming from sections 

administration into dweti ^}X c t the d cred?hiN?» P 2f t " 1USt °l the community deeply hostile to 
frontation and paving tlw \ ; ° f his ^ews the police in any form, at lease in 

the intervention of tne laad-huaw t . to run and control a police society as it is currently organized. 
«c noio-Uhniirlnt . 


Civil War in Zululand 1879- 


Longman. £15. 
6468G 3 


The centenary oE tflie Zulu War in 
1979, like that of the Indian 
"Mutiny" twenty-two years earlier, 


Boors of the neighbouring Sri J ^ 
African Republic, 

Jt Is a sad story for the to 
but it was the product MtW “ 
vigorous Imperialism of BrlBflM 
of the lack of Wormed Msd" 
the part of British stattSMB«W 
so rernoto a place as ZuluWij^-. 
of thorn Itad any vdsh m ifg 
British rule over the ZuM ^ 
some., at least, were saadenw s . 
the Zulus’ plight. But tWr W 
interest left them very w™. . 


The reform of the universities or offered a number of writers the , y jj le views of 

the fduudation of higher academies opportunity to retell tales of great trfltorfi j|. South Africa and n>“, f. 
was not revolutionary. Such Insti- adventure or, alternatively though nreedv white farmers d 
cedes the opener, add the docu- of God’s . counsel, whereas both of tutions had tredirianally supplied less frequently, to expose the Hiiqul- . African 

ments concerning Lanfranc's cam- them are, I believe, filled with the the needs oE Church and state, ties of imperialism. Jeff Guy be- , some of the Zulus’ In® i 

palgn For a primacy over York and spirit of Gad Operating betweed Pastors and bureaucrats were in longs to the latter school, ana not, ., — , '.Hriied r ■ 

the whole of Britain are riven put of tno poles of authority and abase- great demand in tbe early days of it might seem, without some jusllfi- To doscribe tiijs n »u 
strict chronological order although rtent . LnnFranc hardly ever put a the Reformation as the secular state cation, if the evidence he produces as ’a prerequisite wj „ 

they could have been arranged cor- foot wrong. took over many of the functions of In this book is any criterion. Accord- tlon to capitalist proa j« fce^' 

- - ' iog to Dr Guy, a self-sufficient Zulu ever, Is to divert the . 


Seaways to wealth 


mg to Dr Guy, a aejt-sumcient AUUI ever, is lo dik i moiii 

kingdom was converted as a result tho very path along msb i. 

oE the war waged against It by the evidence m t ‘ ,is ijl if i: 
British, troops ond of tho ill- But Dr Guy does tend to . 
conceived settlements later imposed, adjective capitalist* jjjgi . 

(nln n onrloiv whirh hurt lnriifHv lost tlVO kllObkeme °R. a J iL [' 


By Brian Ranft 


PETUR PADFIELD : 

™°il» E 55£f* C,mpal E n S I„ Of..- « taraji itime pT-cdomili-nipr ” : “™ p t °" deI,c 0 e E **JSSZ ~SS2 HeU« Sf"cet7h™yo'a'nd gK 

^ RO,,,ledeo “ nd Resan ^ S aarrs^Ss^ 

0 7 100 0150 9. . . Ignorance 8 not only * of theletecvTf « c ^vements n India and named leader, bo ^te Shake. Dingano good for a writer 

f - , - _- -- ^ ^ - 'J n y n Vg- e -V 0 l ■V e ,, ,e . gacy . Asia, and the vicious- Mediter- 0 r Cetshwnyo. Instead we are In- Gw rite evidence D» 

t* • av m • i a i also of one of the main trends in st ,‘. 1188,0 between -Christian traduced to the real stuff of history, 18 so .fnsohiatmg iJ ' 

l I‘® twcntieth-cemurv hfstor S £ Iff* JS1 8 variety of highly Individual p_er- Mmpfcxiiy ^ t ha ” »» 


from Some more laudable human tugol, Spain, the United Provinces uid Its liibour anti 

impulse, is to make tl.e basic error and fenglimd built up their wealth inducts of hath 

of confusing "surface phenomena, and empires. It begins with tho the pioducts or notn. 

derived from map’s urge to think fifteenth-century voyages of disco- Dr . Gu /, i3 nt fl ‘” s “,f st ^ 10 J’ 
well oE himself , and explain his very, pioneered by Portugal, and ' ai '$ulng_ his case .from the .8 ^id- 
criminal past in acceptable terms" culminates in' tbe Dutch war which P 0lll f rile Zulu rulers, using in 

with the primary motive force of set England on the road' to mar- particular as his source material the 

an unrelenting quest for wealth itime predominance. correspondence or those staunch 


cocooned against , D " defends 
With that object ^ 

supporters ■ of Africans’ rights, rights ^ Cet fJ}K “ftirilllf' 
Bishop Colenso qnd his daughters, agphist the cmefi JBW ^ si( rt- 
For once we are not presented with tarn wlLh all - the for 
"the Zulus” as a solid, black, iii- teetith-century Engi«» ' ** |i 


The Ground Floor 

niniVVh^ c , oil i mn °f British Liberty. we stared 
oak avenue which narrowed 
Jn fdn n } aus oieum stood — its flawless dome 
i ?* the pews and oltar cloths 
a buried tiers of death on death'on death. 

beim,, ] tphm itself appeared, 

^ P^epn cooed ; branches 
eachnnf » and silently tie took 

l n Jr JJ' er S ¥ nd 10 climb the fence, 
cross a slope of rain-bleached lawn 

f e lh No do orivap but a frame 
hrnlo?, 1 ^^ e ^der, and the roof beams 

TO *55 e , verp room. We entered 

whnthUi W l { I l l ichen — trespassers 

thought those tall abandoned spaces 

o ™ W c we cItQse • « family, • • 

ThJnf if I* S lI l etedt0 train f° r France, 
andthllm^ty Iay down on drifted leaves 
as if a IK? spongy plaster, nifiking lave 
'{ ou r tenderness could hide 

I?® scared we were. OiirJ iltxnfntplu ninm-no^ 


By Nicolas Frecling 


MAURICE PUNCH : 

Policing thc Tnner City 

A Study of Amsterdam’s Wannoes- 

straat 

300pp. Macmillan- £12. 

0 333 24211 4 


There exists still, in .the puritan 
conscience, a notion that It Is un- 
scientific to impart a vivid colour- 
ing to matters under serious discus- 


sion, Archaeology, say, should con- 
sist of pots j for preference ex- 
tremely dim pots ; ugly, and broken 


as small as can be contrived. The 
sociologist frequently attributes vir- 
tue to length, turgidity and bore- 
dom; he feels obliged to speak a 
barbarous and incomprehensible 
jargon, and to include a great many 
statistics. 

Maurice Punch, who is a sociolo- 
gist working in Holland, does not 


lead to 


kbig. eet^hwayb, : ^ f£ * ■ ■■" 

polls, is both substantial npd hatioiinl history. : might be expected from Pad- - , A BsJnst this background the rival- CaMjJtii Sssssi 

authoritative-’ Ho )|W ; rtow set him-' ; Thor a ’ l| ; '. furtlie/’ " theorizing, field’s proven oxpertise, the analy- ries, Tapftdty and blttemess _vvhicli S. F ^ l ’ n f Cl R g^^ 624,^1^.^ ^ Nicholas ThAIta. 
self .the much more ambitious task States are divided Into throe cate- sis of ; the 'development of, fighting tore Zululand -apart when tHe Bri it! Ish . V Person ai . ™-WK0r 


«! {L*tt!£i and tfle * vanished gravel paths, 

stubborn walls they looked on as their own. 

; Andrew Motion 


ard-bound 


believe any of this. Mie uproarious 8'ves urgency and veracity to hi^ 
jacket of his book recognizes that account, out the trap here is over- 
his study is of a lurid phenomenon, involvement, an emotional osmosis 
and he himself loses no time at all T, ho ' man ” n the mb ".Punch 

in coming to the point: his opening ** ^ crUp .V t i us H ^ D,,t t *" 9 -. ^? n ‘ 

words are "My first murder . . cludes ‘ta*. « s a youngish active 
This might make the timid recoil. " ,a ". irith a Dutch wife, such sym- 
They can be reassured: Dr Punch ^ C0 }i\ ^ Ut f-5? 

is professional and unsentimental ; !{} a v ^f,« ,£vA ea S! 1 ^ tvi 11 confide 

the gore is not a mask for slovenly „ ®l r t U i?j!i U t p r . e tn ° I’f sin it 
or vulgar work. He turns bis sense- man }} w ^f had Iearnt t0 trusL So ” 
tional subject to advantage. Like P roves - ^ 

a good policeman he writes a con- A weakness about these sources 
Crete report in. readable and toler- is that they were all men (Punch 
ably terse prose. interviewed no women, and few 

t-l. ... __ _ _ , „ . . work in this “ tough ” precinct) of 

The Warmoesstraat is the small education and little ambition, 
generic name for the police station who asked themselves few. questions 
at the heart of the old town of about the scope of their work. He 
Amsterdam, covering tlie Central widens his sample with interviews 
Station and the red-light quarter given by higher -police officers. Th® 
that is the 1 city's principal tourist Dutch police hierarchy is rigid; 
attraction. A mine worked by officers navq little contact with their' 
novelists ; Van der Volk-Iana- Punch -men, . oven Jess, with their raw- 


believes, indeed, that the novelist 
comes closest to thc truths of police 
work ; but the novelist avoids senti- 
mentalizing his protagonists only 
with difficulty. Punch chose the 
Warmoesstraat precinct for his 
study, however, m preference to a 
"normal" district, for a Fiction- 
writer’s reasons : its vitality and 
variety. This vivacious approach 
1ms strength, and also one weakness, 
which is that, as Punch admits, 
police work here is unlike police 
work anywhere else. His sample 
could thus be thought nfcnoiv, un- 
typical and unsound as a basis for 
generalization. He counters Lhis 
criticism, but it worries him. 

Believing that " field-work ” 
means what it soys, he obtained 
authority to accompany street pat- 
rols. He became, to all intents a 
policeman; his “colleagues" were 
not above claiming his moral 
identification with them, and 
even his physical help, in ambigu- 
ous - ways. ' His observation of bis 
own psychology, and of : theirs, 
is not the least interesting feature 
of a notable section of his book. It 
gives urgency and veracity to his 
account, but the trap here is over- 
involvement, an emotional osmosis 
with tho "man on thc job". Punch 
is scrupulous about tills. He con- 
cludes that, as a youngish, active 
man, with a Dutch wife, such sym- 
pathy might be a handicap, but also 
that his “colleagues" will confide 
their thoughts more openly to a 
man they had learnt to trust. So it 
proves. ^ 

A weakness about these sources 
Is that they were all men (Punch 
interviewed no women, and few 
work in this “tough” precinct) of 
small education and little ambition, 
who asked themselves few questions 
about the scope of their work. He 
widens his sample with interviews 


sent Cetshwayo into exile ere -seen a collection o£ persw ^1 
as part of a comprehensible,: human .by fourteen i SouBi l (tb& 


iwmyrs 
in 'pun 


pursuit! rf wealth, and power. As have been na absolute soa (tf -torr 1-! whether 


.political, situation .'wtucu iwr m vorswr, ■ | , --'- r «<y< pwjfc " v me setting tor a nest t 

before, SHaksi-cpme'to. power . state president. — •• . cheri is 1 a . London college i 

t' the oirctm)stniicea, I)r Guy , a varlety oE.’-toptw ^ . . . . summer 1949 where Bnshe 

mn ’ am- aim aVIh • * 8C fluniui tl rf, llfl 9S ft 5 * . .. ' -nf rKi. Of # -a. **_ llMrvffirl hU - ftl A • AWld 


;I&95. 


rsldmjc.rild; 


jng to write a telling letter to the 
New Statesman:. “Literary labour 
• to' Capper was very much a branch 
of heavy industry; one had a sense 
. Of furnaces roaring the clatter of 
: large ■ machinery, immense bangs 
and hisses and a general atmosphere 
. of strong language. 1 ’ 

The setting for A Nest of Tea- 
. cheri is 1 r . London college in mid- 
summer 1949 where Bushen was 


M explorutiuiu tne csraDiisnipenc.qi PPVcr v c ‘f * ‘“tM ■..*», ««««.«. . r j Angioa 

fctilimLi mid thq opening .up-bf the ■ father thpn the Qtlter way rpupd. , gift. 1 - .f 
wurlcl to trade wei'e- .those of envy. • Tlie general reader,. foV .y/holn, voyagej 
Burl fir ecu i - and that llie resulting . ■; the boqkii ivritieiu .would Jja>vell been ,c 
tvealih ivhs acquired by ;the bruthl'-.; advisod to ignore this: introductory. •mtH‘e'.: ; 


■^1' ’SKSf -wo- changed- ?! Tfad ifioual “ chiqES. . survIVa 
r 1 G DWfe’feyert •Jt / they could be. , Jou ad, bad ; Dr Mi 
I»pu tch , . war, ^ P lUj f ieM a ! 6s t tfeMraditinqri- authority, and' best rt 

■•:***&' 


ing of d£j& vu as one ,honendous 
teaching practice succeeds another, 
and when the training scheme itself 
begins to falter halfway through, 
this already discursive , account is 
deprived of apyil-eal development 
or climax. ’• 

- There are. stall, however, -some 
marvellous set-pieces. The college 
Shakespeare production conics to a 
memorable ‘.end with Lady Macbeth 
played “as oil outraged; long-ds tab- 
Iished member of a grammar scliool 
staff . . . fpced .with a rebellion j con-' 
grass of fourth forms’’. (Macbeth 
dories across 'as an ; nmiable com- 


use of superior up val toririiology. , theorbiiqg and to co 
Anv iiUcmpt to depict tlie expnii-; tho narrative, the - 
• gu>n nf uie :. \\*osi in' ■ terms of -■ highly jdjiiornjatiye ac 
o^i'ountonj between, dlfferoiit cub .explorations, ti-flding 
. turve or religions^ .pc ns emanating j ; naval :baitleS by. whicfc 


liilll • -J- .. ' . - auu reiflu 1I1WBL mauui t-oHn S sa m 

Itf a Shras2*K tke book at* on' this 1 tkeitte; ' Tliere 

iyinen** ! tiJ? Rro i, detailed descriptioha of the 
: ' 80 ™5- falI&d ; lesson — a very - Common . 

itenc2^ S f*?' .the;, phenomenon • which 1 Bllshen has 
^ ®. Ver;vr ' made his own, In welcome contrast- 


and ex-service 'men who trained to 
be teachers at the same time. The 
fact that many were later to become 
successful and confident teachers Is 
also of interest: given that such a 
wide variety or mature individuals 
will probably never again be re- 
cruited into 1 education at any one 
■time. 

A Nest of -Teachers. \ei\ds' a few 
weeks before BUsheri takes up .his 
first . full-lime job in rite .school 
which is fully described in his now 
classic, study. Rowing Bays. New 
readers of his work who ,want to 
take the story further must now 
seek, out & title published sothe 
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experi ments in community policing 
in his own area. 

ft is perhaps significant that he 
devotes sn little of the book to a 
consideration of the relationship 
between policing nud the criminal 
courts, a relationship which in more 
traditional police thought is seen as 
nf predominant importance. Penal 
policy is hardly mentioned. Indeed, 
the truth is that the criminal courts, 
in so far as the higher judiciary who 
preside over them possess a general 
power to assist the police service to 
operate in an appropriate manner, 
have a miserable record in modern 
times, and have positively aided and 
nhcLtcd police maladministration by, 
fin- example, their failure to adapt 
the procedures surrounding habeas 
corpus so as to make it into an 
effective remedy for preventing 
illegal detention for questioning, 
nnd by their tdlerunce of illegal 
methods for acquiring evidence. Mr 
Alderson is surely right in suppos- 
ing that, in the long term, no good 
will come of expecting ihe courts 
to define the role and moiiiij 
operandi of ihe police service; the 
rule of law sets outer limits nnlv,- 
and makes no positive contribution. 

Nothing but. good can come of his 
attempt to bring out into, rhe open 
the problems ivhich currently 
surround the relationship of the 
police and the public. 


material, the street. None of the 
officers was on night duty ond even 
the brigadiers (sergeants) were pre- 
vented from leading their patrols 
by the excess of paperwork. Too 
many inspectors, even commisstiircs, 
show selt-satisf action ; a laissez-faire 
apathy in the face of acute prob- 
lems. Punch, It might be felt, was 
a little too reverential towards these 
gentlemen. 

For here is the heart of the 
matter. Holland provides a very 
striking example for any discussion 
of criminology. Amsterdam (as 
Punch says) is, peculiar in that its 
people, contrary to conventional 
views of the DUtch. are ilot Jaw-, 
abiding; they dislike authority and 
take HI to bureaucratic bullying. But 
Holland, ip general, is an extremely 
stable, orderly end ' prosperous com- 
munity, with a standard of material 
life double thqt of England, very 
advanced .social legislation and a 
highly tolerant criminal code. Here . 
is to be seen, . at its sharpest* tbe 
contrast between .progressive 
thought .about liberties and ■ the . 
atavistic howl -for stringent ' repres- 
sion, born of the increase lit criminal 
violence and disrespect For pro- 
perty: a gap between wish nnd 
desire that greatly worries all Euro- 
Dean police forces, as well as the 
legislators. Progress and regress go ’ 
hand in hand ; tho ” enforcement- 
agency ” is in a cleft stick. Punch 
could, have gone further into this. 

Various points are touched on 
along the .way. The author dis- 
cusses, with his ” policemen, the 
nasty subjects of “cover-ups’* and 
of police brutality. He understands 
that police work, law.' and justice 
are bke the three points of a tri-. 
angle. The law is at be9t confused, 
contradictory and tendentious; “ all 
a bit unclear really” says one 
policenjan, underemphasizlng. It has 
very little to do yritJ) justice, while 
remaining a great hindrance to 
police work;. The good policeman, ! 
who is a rarity anywhere, must dis- 
regard the obtuse legalist If he is to 
see, however roughly, a little justice 
done. His dealings with those figures 
of folklore, the Amsterdam prosti- 
tutes, -illustrate this very well— he 
needs o lot of tact, common sense 
ana patience. 1 ■ To withstand both 
callousness and .corruption, great 
strength of character is needed. 
Nine tenths Af -police ivork— as of 
school mastering— Js the art of leav- 
ing alone, and few are good at. ip. 

The author’s rich experiences in 
the Wormoeasttaat did not include 


».• ;; ' j.'- - .| ... .. 

!‘i> h ' 


„r. inuuu asm until m vvMkanaw 

in- to leas! modest descriptions of 
Pr ■' cbnte'mpornry classroom experience. 
t-:-,Tnete' js^ perhaps^ a .gtowmg- fcel-, 


There 'is also a touching understated 
description of early 1 marriage 1 and 
fir$t . fatlierhood, 1 where Blishen; ‘ 
puzzled ortce again by the inconsist- 
encies tHat ' exist' between the real 
and the it]edl, feels like an emerg- 
ency-trained husband -as well. -Best 


twenty-five years ago, but if tiiey do 
it will' be well worrit their- while. 
Although the structure of his work 
Is often amiably disjointed, the writ-: 
ing itself Is always meticulous : the 
product of a skilled craftsman gifted 
with the tart of humour that makes 


of a}l are -fhe sketches of the various tho reading or re-reading of any of 
bank clerks, policemen,. shop-keepers his books a -continual pleasme. 


list, to he dure, is freer, but. the 
great trouble with the so-called “ de- 
tective story w ig its affinity with the 
world of Mabel Lucie Attwell. This 
book illustrates tho crying -need for 
more woi'k of tha sepie kind to be. 
carried out in Germany; France anil 
Spain. Maurice Punch ,1s much- to be 
thanked for the absence of prejudice 
with which!' hfr sees Amsterdam, for . 
his . freedom from folklore'- and 
whltnSy, and for the obvious enjoy- 
ment and ease of his relations with 
these Amsterdam policemen. 
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The Abbe and the Baroness 


Illuminating the past 


By April FitzLyon 


ii. if iva.« for a i-imo, re- diameter. there is tittle diiubt that 

slsieii Mcvemlarff wait trails- Liszt was, in every sense. Her 

ferret! to Karlsruhe in 1N7C1. and muter; he was. after all. twenty, 
d ied there a veur later. 1 1 is widow seven years her senior. Ill e rclation- 
u iid fmir smv-l t sons returned to ship did not u’ways run smoothly, 


By Hugh Plomraer 


T,._ I Pliers u'r Franz I.isitt to Weinwr and to U«t. were fuirljr fretiiiecn n. M. UAII.KV : 

Olsa von McyendortT 1871-1886 i, may be that the version given Ts"'"! k^d o nT 0 sk ‘ t l.o^f iiLoine of Laol|W in the Brlt, * h 

c "" K,i ' ,n « , %=?,-. * » 

N vviicrs dmil., new to cunfmi, it. rout- Wwitr, of «H uol.kc y i«o|.le, to ,.„ wlcati „ lls . cso ul „ii 

v", „ , _ - ... , tal6s knew Haruiiuss Mayendorff, be her ctmfidanie, the Wagners, . m ^ £iog thereafter. 

S32m» Dumbarton Ouks/flai vard- ajld sJ|e W}) , . s j, e ,„ Uy j, ave however, were not sympathetic. But j* .Vo 3 

University I’tess. L IS. tolil It-ijn her stnrv. However, a reU- there was no diMnatic rupture, and 

0 84402 073 4 tlve with hot Georgian blood ivns so the correspondence continued until "" 

■ ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ — ' incensed by what he considered to Liszt's death. On the - last dny of ail 

liril _. Npivmnn in hi* anii-haizin- be 0 slur‘cm her honou-r iliac he The correspondence is both excnvaLicm— the day when, by trad i- 
JXIJSii M* character wrote m her son Alexander off erinp important and disappointing, lion, every tiling happens— ou a 

Ti,, ktm ¥i*'t 119341 to kill Pourultn. und gavo Ins quili- Important, because it affords remote Turkish coast, one of the 


proper, of 730 lamps frit ftm • 

The work is full and metifi 1 

and is completed by fifty Kb 

rrm euiicorcljiiccs and indexei n 
nut iced only one misprint ■‘•fti 

ritish f w “frliae - on- Paha «. \ 
No mu scum-keeper, who m* v 
1c in Jnkc a serious interest in hisRn.: ’ 
himp.*.. cun possibly dispense ** 


-a smg 
HLVvs w 
pa n i on 
call try 


SSSK.SS 5sSws«i 

van Siiyti-Wiltgcnsrciit, occupied ossass unit ion. 


pronlncss, amid the an of'3 • 
iweiltieLh century, j s always i>- 
cuinc. One or two have cvea*^ 
lain grandeur— for iniiance i . . 
figures of Jupiter on Q94J , . 
1250. and tile seated A* . 
Cilliurocdus on Q1297. In thesed 
.similar instances one must, lade* : 
lake cure. Miller’s line-drarf 
form a remarkable and remri* .*■ 
homogciicous ensemble. But cT. ■" 
ink-drawings can only achkiel 
much. And with 01237 thev otf 


tlniir much less enigmatic jmsitions 


I lint cun lie said 


chronicle of the people he sow and end-less trouble to publish 1 ” much. And with Q1297 they 

What Inspires field-archaeologists suggest the quality of the reMf.' 
between the A huenot/i dc Go ilia and w - l j l 3UC j, f ears ? There are tliou- reader, then, must always nbiit 


in the nnihtar’s life — a single fain- certainty is ihui the Baroness never 
mile was I'.Mhcr short shrift. To be set up house with Liszt, hut when 
fulr lu Ncwuiiiji, the Baroness, mi- ha wus in Weimar she- acted us 
like I lie Cn-uiMesN nut I the Princess, hostess fur him and was always to 
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lmis diicrcct to the point of inscru- be seen with him. Liszt was attracted five languages. bronze like that in the Palazzo too black. For the most [r 

t-ahility ; und Liszt, too, had jusi ro strong-willed, high-born, iiitcllcc- These are the letters of a man civico of Cortona. Their cata- quality will speak for itself, 

whom reached his age of discretion tuul women; Olga van Meyendorff who has seen everything, aivd seen loguing has already cost many w- ra „ -onrociii* 

ffiriy-iw.il when he first met her. had all these r, unlit ientiuns and. through everything— except the scholars, men of the calibre of OU aii tv nf Noo .Attic ?SSnIi.S 

An j ru.sith, r el u lively lit lie is known unlike her predecessors, two more: Catholic faith. Little remains ol Broneer and Loesclicke, consider- n;„ 11V o;nJ. K n7« .nJftr 

about this lure auachment The ex- slie was a firm-class plmdsc, and the young Lisst except his intellec- able effort. But if there are only o • Sn n taste Im diei Jbmi 

ihttfiice ol these letters bas been ad nurud Wagner’s music. She and tual curiosity and his fatal charm, tiny differences bet wen many of meat with X dolnhln rf B 

known for many years, but they only Liszt shared ninny . friends, and Personal ambition has gone— there t h e type, there remain some- " ? ' , i ' 

reached Dimiharton Oaks in 1957 ; intellectual and musical Interests ; is nothing more to achieve — und ttmoc lmn^rnHs nf examples of a . Kn -■ . 


I W . iniBia'cmm muxt-ai nuimu S i.iv.e io uluibtc- umw t t mes hundreds ot examples or a strea mHned eleeance so cousHi 

thev are now published for the first when he was away he wrote to her service to others has replaced it. slj>gle ty pe-^ or lamps are among f L- coins of ^ 

in French about once a week. Those are the letters of a man on the moSt jndeatructible ceramic “““J 1 ‘“J mlult be conlW J 
Liszt first met Raroness Woven- Mainly on such subjects. There are whom Fortune lavished every gift: objects— and we know that in one rSSu 



dmff in Itnine in the early ito, Intvmnlc- passages in the letters, but 
Shortly after his break with Princess r [ 1ev * ,1 ' c carefully worded sn that 
Will gotisi oiii. Olga vnn Mcyemlorff tl,o y reveal little to a third person. 
<18331926), hni- n Princess Gore ha- Known us in chaltc noire, ugly 
lcov. was t.he doughtor of the Itus- yet nuractive, Baroness Meyendorff 
slaii CiimniHiider-iii-Chicf during the was a not wholly lovable character. 
Crimean War. She was married to a She was high- handed und nlnof with 
Kuiiiuii diplomat who, in 1867, wun most peniilc, and did not suffer 
appointed Ambassu-dor to the Court folds glntlly ; hul she could be quite 
of Woim ir. Accni'diiig to Guy do differcni— friendly u»U expansive— 
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were turned on the wheel and, . chariots, at the cost 


By Edward Higginbottom 


Some idea of rbe compression of “ boss-dominated diatonicism " of 


up ... i.ui tmiiyer, aim even rourtcu uusp.tc- me uaioness s strong names which u.s>r crops. far ' duti|lg 0 ‘ the plnces whc ,« they curceros. Such a view 

___ 4 were used. All had a central circu- of the camp, also in birdHtyf 

f I U/\ -Pi I 1 1 /itn r\ n * ar reservoir, for oil, open above in spective, shown on J* JJ* J 

I flC I I J I I OIPjlIrtSClTl r * ,e centre, and bridged nozzles Septeumjs. How • 

A 1IV itlXA \-ilC4-J-7UOWIi (normally ooe to a lamp) for the Bailey should agree «[? . 

• - - -- ■■ - Some idea of rbe compression of “ boss-dominated diatonicism " of wicks. droiinid a tf« i»v, 

Rv Fdwuil HiiminhnhAin ntaterinl necessitated by denling Western music front the sixteenth However, during the later Roman 

ojr £Ainaiu niggllimmum w i dl L |,j, ,uhjecr within less than century onwards may have Und its Republic, a ceramic disc, pierced ^ dl,1,u B |10 ‘ .. r ■• •• -. 

-T- — ■ — _ 250 paRes may be gullied by noting origin In the 1 experience of the only by a small pour-bale, came to Again, the subjecl'n's»« “* >. 

■ ’’ the Gravity ot certain chapters: the effect of the medieval organ’s large cover the top of the reservoir.; and Inmps, the signitlcancM « » ) 

itiiiR HiLi,i.Mis ; Spanish baroque organ receives pipes. this discus began to attract figured and treatment, ond ID ' 

■A Now History of Ihe Organ from seven pages, the Italian five, the The heart of the! book lies in the reliefs from designers interested in monotony of Us treatro 

tfac Greeks to the Present. Day English organ before 1800 ten. period 1600- 1800. During these two tondo-compoaitlo n. Tlteir designs prove nfflrent inters . 

231 hn phis Slno of nlales Fuber These figures indicate the need to 1 centuries tire organ took on a continued for several centuries in in niuny ficUw. Thus, g . ^ 

■lid Faber.- £15 ^ . P ' approach the book with broad Ills- definitive form in which technology Italy— though, as in the Series pf bacchant,*! .seem to forni .jc!* ; 

0 571 11+59 8 ' 1 toricnl sympathies ; the Interests of and artistic purpose were balanced, terra si&illattt dishes, the earliest collect mil of type s, t :~ . 1 

1 ; — : provtncially-mindcd organists are sometimes perfectly and almost are often (be most classically pleas- .vitlos uro richly pro* 

. n 7' n ’ 1 " • ■ ' : r --- - -r- not accoiuinoduted. Tne enmpras- always satisfj-ingly. Our present inis— and make this' Catalogue pos-. might expect: but t .- 

The •Rask of delineating the history sidn is such tu times that mam attitude to the .instruments of this sible. Admittedly, tncre are also impressively, is Absent. J-s,. 
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pf an instrument with' some 2,000 nomts begin to lose inetr clarity, period — the organs by Canparini, many marks and signatures which Tiijs and much moi* i|; ' 

years ot . deyelDpnient behind it. But Hie work remains generally ciiquot, Freudt, Miillcr, Schnitger,' the crafismeu did not dlsduin. to glean! If one- hod ^ C 0 ]L»&- 1 ' 

ami with such geographically wide very readable, Williams fail In* only, S ilber man n, Thierry— is’ nut due add. But those could not have justi- one hns little help froiuB^^f:.. 

terms of reference is. daunting ; in occasionally to keep a direct and alone;’ to clianglng taste (mapped fied a £100 cntuloguc. lie bus doilo his duty by 
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nrfMinos hellvnistiqucs d/, t fin tin Hellenistic andRunjan world, and hSta£aiU !“ b J? ct by. subject.. This Iff •right : ® r P vto ^» .“‘S* JfEg zaW^ 1 ? v, 

XfiF sidclo, 1965) and Douglass surveys the transmission of orfeun- ffidrhius B ?F?he niDin'featurei ' f ° r J? 1 n ^rra^iresearth-worker Will a .few copies of this 

Oho ■ Lmtjtuage aj the Classical building techniques via the ATpbic: ^%i,.h u )Jt r i fl iiLrXsiBS-^re; ^? l ' n,ally tarn to.^ie.scene on each. There is ope final S; 

P/onoh Own. 19691. Authors whu and Byzantine cultures to ilia':* J 0I K. H ’ & d inT type of famous lamp in 

have tried to treat tlie subject more Europe of the Middle Ages. There- ffi r c h^ ™ 1 ? ,n n. (determined, aa • uaual, hy J s that of • H«" 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


National Library 
of 

I New Zealand 


Applications are invited for the - position of Deputy 
' NatlOrlal Librarian. The salary ottered Is NZ$22,572- 
NZ$23,380. The appointee will be expected to ect on 
behalf of the National Librarian in her absence or lor 
particular purposes and during Ihe immediate future to 
have particular responsibility for automation planning 
within the Library and in relation to other New Zealand 
Libraries, and bI9o to be concerned with interior plan- 
ning of Ihe new National Library building. 

Library qualifications' and considerable administrative 
experience arg desirable.. Recent information about Ihe 
Library will,' be found in the Annual Report, copies of 
which may:.^e ll p t b|aine.d i from Ihe under-mentioned 
address. " .. 

Write, giving age. marital status, size of family and a 
resume of experience and qualifications to The Chief 
Migration Officer, New Zealand High Commission, New 
Zealand House, Hay market, London SW1Y 4TQ, quot- 
ing reference Imm 2/342/2 for application forma. 

Applications close > In London- on 1)1' April, 1960. 


Local Government 
Information Librarian 

SALARY £5.220-25, 547 

We are. seeking a Chartered Librarian (or equiva- 
ent) with previous experience and/or qualifications 
I- Loca J Government Information or similar fields, 
Id provide a llbrary-and Information Bervica to 
■ Council members and senior officers' at 
I ■ County .Hall, Exeter. 

' iiii IT*" 9* lhB c ounly Librarian's staff you 
i ihmru ?*f >0 [l B,b,e for busy Local GovBrnmenL 
.bh ‘ lB ^ Urrent awareness, direct enquiry 

and ,or l,BlBOn w| th Cou r»iy 
informal uJ 1 * n h ® orflanlaatlon of their book and 
information resources. 

Wflle to the County Lib- 
35"' „ Qarl0 y House, 

SMS Road, Exeter 
2i- 1R 9» *?r further de- 

&, BP* !lh 





1 NORFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY LIBRARY ' 
SERVICES DIVISION 

Acquisitions Librarian 

^e4,644- £ 5,547 (salary under Review) 

a^? r * invited from Chartered Librarians with- 


Edi^o ° ln,9d wl11 respohalbfe -lo : the County 

«nd - appllcallon forms obtainable 
f °Hi Nhi.Sw^ M^nirlan, Cqunly Halt, Norwlch. Nor- 
14 dawa^iV^” lApplioa lions should be relumed within 
. toe appearance of thle notice. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
LIBRARIAN (SOUTH) 

AP 3 £4,080-24,553 (Based at Chesham) 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE POST: 
CHARTERED. LIBRARIAN 


NJC Conditions of Service. Successful applicant subject 
to medical examination In approved cases the County 
Council assists wllh Removal and Associated expenses. 

Applications (no forms) together with the names and 
addresses ■ ol two referees, | 0 the County Librarian, 
County Library, County Hall. Aylsabury, Bucks., lo be 
received within two weeks ol the appearance of this 
advertisement. Please enclose a large stamped addressed 
envelops. 


GOETHE INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 

German Cultural Institute 
1 for - ' Northern England. 

Temporary ' Librarian re- 
quired for approximately 
eight months from 1st May, 
I960.' 

Applications are invited 
from Qualified Librarians 
with a fluent knowledge of 
German. The library has 
11 -12,000 books and pro- 
vides an Inlormation ser- 
vice on all aspects of Ger- 
many and German culture. 
Forty-hour week. Monday- 
Friday, including two even- 
■ Inga. until 8 p.m. 

Salary negotiable- Closing 
date 1st April, 1980. 

Please send currioulum 
vitae to ' the Director, 
Goethe Institute, 1+ John 
Dalton Street, Manchester 
M2 6HG. 


Classified 
Advertisement 
Rates 
Djsplay on 
Classified Pages 

Single column centi- 
metre, £5.20 

Minimum Space : 

9cm X s.c. ‘ £46.80 

Copy dale 

7 days preceding pub- 
lication , 

Linage 

All classifications 

£1.00 per line 
Minimum 3 lines £3.00 
Box Numbers £1.50 
Copy date 

5 days preceding pub : 
licatlon. ’ * . 

CONTACT 
MARIE CORBETT 
01-837 1234 Ext. 437 



T.L.S. 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND RATES 


The Times Literary Supplement accepts classified 
advertising under. Ihe loliowlng headings ■ ■ 


Appointments 

Vacant 

Archivists 
Educational 
General 
Librarians 
Public and 
University 
Publishing 

Appointments 

Wanted 

Other categories 
Sales and Auctions 


Book's and Prints 
Business Servloes 
Courses 
Educational 
For Sale and 
Wanted 
Lectures and 
Meetings 
Literature 
Personal 

Holidays and Travel 

Entertainments 

Exhibitions 


The advertisement rales are : — 

Display on Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre £5.20 

Minimum space: 9cm x s.c. £46.80 

Copy date 

7 days preceding publication 


All classifications 
Minimum 3 lines 
Box numbers 


Linage 


£1.00 per line 
£3.00 
£1.50 


Contact Marie Corbett 
The Times Literary Supplement, 
P.O.Box 7, ' ’ 

New Printing House Square 
Gray’s Inn Roacl, London WCiX 8EZ. 
Tel: 01-837 1234, Ext. 437 





Coiilh!^ poupty -douncjl, 


Nowich^blvlsicn I- 

County Local 
^^iM^ibrarian 

fy g H:g5 t 54T per arihum. : *’ 

, Sr ? tovlted lb apply. .rdf this key 
too co)ieSVion 9 ^t e l« fn H° rvvIch Central Library, where 

*ppifcan6h%?^I q b2i ,f ?f , ' c,na| 9l 5* n,fic ^ n ee - ‘ -: 1 : - ■ 

S? Phli5va? r uhfe d ' tortherdetallo fire. available frdm 

'j-torary, Bethel Street, 
^ : wji hi nii.iv* *1 ° W *he forma should be retur- 
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